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LWAYS awake to the interests of our Subscribers, we have arranged 
with the publishers of this Marvellous Work for a large supply. 
Positively not a single copy will be sold under Five Dollars, for which 
amount it will be sent, post or express paid, to any address in the United 
States. At the foot of the next page, however, will be found a COUPON, 
which will entitle any purchaser of GODEYS MAGAZINE to the book 
AND an entire year's subscription to GopeEy’s MaGazineE for the price 
of the book alone. 
Positively no yearly subscription will be allowed to any purchaser 
of the book unless accompanied by a Godey Coupon. 


The Busy MAN’S HAND-BooK. 


“*As a treasury of knowledge, it has few, if any, rivals in wealth.”—Pudlic Ledger, Phila. 
Worth its Weight in Gold. | A [line of Information. 
Many Books in One. A Family Educator. 


The Condensed Cream of Thousands of Volumes. The Ne Plus 
Ultra of a Work of Reference. The Epitome of a. 
Whole Library. A Wealth of Facts. 


The Bread of Thought from Countless Acres of the Wheat of Study. 
The Electric Lamp to Guide the Busy Man to his Mark. 


a 
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The Great Search-Light on the World’s Knowledge 


ee — 


IT IS LIKE THE WIDOW’S CRUSE OF OIL: 


You may draw from it day by day and year by year and still find it as full as when 





you began. It is simply Inexhaustible. 


Knowledge is Power; it is Wealth, it is Strength, it is Honor and Virtue; and 


THE BUSY MAN’S HAND-BOOK 


Is the fullest’ TREASURE-CHEST OF KNOWLEDGE the world has ever yet seen. 





[Read the Coupon at foot of next Page.} 
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READ THE COUPON AT THE FOOT OF THIS PACE. 


The Busy Man's Hand-Book 


This book has been specially compiled to meet the | — It gives a Dictionary of Mythology. 
rush in the life of a busy man. No expense has been | It deals with Time,—Solar, Sidereal, Astronomical, 
spared, either as regards writers or as regards space. and Lunar,-——with Tables and Measurements. 





It is a book of 20,000 pages compressed into one thou- | It gives the History of the Months in their order. 
sand pages. Each page is a veritable boon to the busy | It deals with the ‘Tides and the Weather, 
man. | It deals with the Sciences,—Geology, Botany, Hy- 
It meets the needs of every busy man, telling him with | drology, Astronomy, Chemistry, Sound, and Music, 
electric rapidity what he wants to know, and which, | It gives Chronological Tables of the Rise and Prog- 


were he compelled to wade through cyclopedias and | ress of the various branches of Science from B.C, 639 
dictionaries, he would never know, Almost any subject | to date. 

under the sun likely to be useful to the busy man is con- It gives specially condensed Geographical Statistics 
densed in this wonderful book. alphabetically arranged. 


It deals with the Antediluvian world, from the deluge | It gives a voluminous history and chapters of all the 
to the settlement of the Jews in Canaan, giving a com- | Countries of the World—of exceptional use to the busy 
plete microscopic history of the world up to date. man, especially from a commercial point of view. 

It gives a chronological table of every notable event It gives the Moneys of the World, and copious finan- 
that has occurred since the creation up to the present | cial tables. 
time. It gives a Dictionary of Terms used in Trade and 

It gives a specially written History of the United | Finance. 

States, with side dates to guide the busy man. It gives a Dictionary of Synonyms and Antonyms, 

It gives a superb description of the Battles of the It gives a Dictionary of Foreign Words and Sentences 
Civil War, written by a veteran, with side dates. in general use. 

It gives an alphabetical and chronological summary It gives Law for Everybody, expressly compiled for 
of the most important Inventions and Discoveries of | this book, by an eminent lawyer. 
all ages. It gives a Dictionary of Law Terms, 

It gives a Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms. It teaches Book-keeping after the numeral method. 

It gives a History of the Principal Sects in Religion It shows How to Conduct a Debate. 
and of all the Bibles. It teaches Letter-Writing on every subject. 

It gives a Dictionary of Bible Terms and Customs. It tells the busy man or his wife what to do in case 

It devotes many pages of matter to Religious Interests, | of Illness or Accident till the Doctor Comes. In a 
including a Dictionary of Proverbs and Quotations from | word, it is an office and household necessity, and the 
the Bible. man who will spend $5 on this book will never repent 





It gives a Dictionary of Things not Generally Known, | the outlay, 
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The Golden Rule. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF TWENTY PAGES, 
And now acknowledged to be 


The Leading Religious Young People’s Paper of the World. 


Among Its Regular Contributors 
are such writers as Dr. Cunningham Geikie, Dr. James Stalker, 
Dr, McLaren, Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Theodore L, Cuyler, 
A amg Hall, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Maurice Thompson, Pansy, Robert J. Burdette, ‘Theodore 
T. Munger, and many others no less distinguished in all English- 
speaking lands. 


Its Special Departments 


include the Sunday-School Department, with illustrations and 
chalk-talk hints upon the lessons; Christian Endeavor Depart- 
ment, with hints for the weekly prayer-meeting, and views from 
societies around the globe; What /s Going On In the World; 
Merry Times; Household; Missionary; Hello; What They Say; 
and ¢ _— Parliament departments, which are all edited with care 
and ability. 





Special. 

Dr. Francis E, CLark will soon begin a series of illustrated 
articles giving an account of his Trip AROUND THE WorRLD. 

The First Seriat Story, by the famous humorist, ROBERT 
J. Burpetre, will soon be begun in 7he Golden Rule. 

Some UnpuBLISHED Papers OF RARE INTEREST, written by 
Henry Wakp BEECHER, are soon to be published. 

Other surprises are in store. 


Club Subscription Price only $1.00 a Year. 


Sample copies free. Valuable premiums for new subscribers, 
Write for Information, 


The Golden Rule Co., 
646 Washington St., Boston, lass. 





The 


Menorah Monthly 


DEVOTED TO 


JEWISH INTERESTS, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


The ONLY Jewish Monthly Published in America and 
England, and the Official Organ of the Inde- 
pendent Order B’ne B'rith. 





Opinions of the Press: 
‘“*THe MENORAH MONTHLY keeps the even tenor of its way as 
a high exponent of Hebrew thought.”—WN. Y. Press. 


‘*It is edited with eminent ability.’”"—Boston Herald. 


** THE MENORAH shows wise and kindly theological liberality.” 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


‘* That wise Hebrew periodical.”"—N. V. Tribune. 
* Its articles are instructive and the selections are interesting.” 
—Jewish Messenger. 
“Its articles are on timely subjects treated with admirable force 
and skill.”"—A merican Hebrew, 
Subscription : 


$3.00 Per Annum for U. S. and Canada. 
$3.50 for Foreign Countries. 


(2 Our October and November special numbers will be given 
as premiums with all subscriptions commencing now, 


MENORAH PUBLISHING CO., 
204 Temple Court, New York. 





Godey’s Magazine, 


Published by THE GODEY COMPANY. 
CABLE ADDRESS: ‘‘GODEY’S [1AG,’’ NEW YORK. 





SUBSCRIPTION price, $3.00 a year. Single copies, 25 cents. Subscribers failing to receive GODEY'S 


promptly each month, will confer a favor by sending a postal-card to the New York office. The omission 


will be supplied, and investigation made through the Post-office Department. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When a change of address is ordered, both the new and old address must 


be given. 


HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, 


payable to order of The Godey Company, and will be endorsed. Cash and Postal Notes should be sent in 


Registered Letter. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—$150 per page; $80 per half page; $40 per quarter page ; $1.00 per line 


(nonpareil) ; 3344 per cent. discount on yearly contracts ; 25 per cent. on g months’ contracts ; 15 per cent. on 6 


months’ contracts ; 10 per cent. on 3 months’ contracts, 


Preferred positions extra; vacant positions and _ rates 


furnished on application, Absolutely no deviation from prices, except a special discount to publishers and 


colleges of 50 per cent, 


Address, THE GODEY COMPANY, 
New York City. 


Correspondents with advertisers ‘will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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‘“‘ It is impossible to get so much fun any other way out of ten cents as you 


” 


can out of Puck's Library, 

















No. No. 
1. The National Game, SEND !0 CENTS 47. Here and There, 
2, The Summer Boarder, FOR ANY ONE OF THESE IS- 48. Across the Ranch, 
3. Just Dog. SUES AND JUDCE FOR YouR- 49. Fads and Fancies,. 
4. Hayseed Hits. SELF WHAT A RARE TREAT 50. Spoons. 
5. The Funny Baby. IT 1S. ADDRESS: 51. Whiskers. 
6. Sassiety. PUCK, N.Y. 52. Fresh. 
7. Our Foreign Fellow ORDER BY NUMBER. 53. Tips. 
Citizens. 54. Emeralds, 
8. The Great American 55. Woung °Uns, 
Boarding-House. NO PO L I TICS 56. Patch Work. 
9. Freddy’s Slate. BUT 57. Cranks. 
10. Tramp, Tramp, Tramp. PURE FU N ONLY 58. Junk. 
11. on a IN 59. Kinks, 
12. Suburban, 60. Them Lit’ry Fellers. 
13. Help. PUCK’S LIBRARY. 61, Ninety in the Shade, 
14. Brudder Shinbones. 62. Notions. 
15. City Sketches, 63. Zoo. 
16. The Small Boy. No, 64. Fall Pippins. 
17. Is Marriage a Failure? 32. Job Lots, 65. Biddy. 
18. Out West. 33. Freaks, 66. Snowballs. 
19. Chin. 34. Ups and Downs. 67. Cash, 
20. Hi’ Art, 35. Profesh. 68. Lonelyville. 
21. Very Young Man. 36. Darktown Doings. 69. Rainbows, 
22. Show Business, 37. Kids, 70. On the Rialto, 
23. Best Girl. 38. Bunco, 71. Steady Company. 
24. On the Road. 39. Human Natur’. 72. Hash. 
25. Out-Doors,. 40, Dumb Critters, 73. Cracked Ice. 
26. Fly-Time. 41. Just Landed. 74. In-Doors. 
27. All at Sea, 42. Chow-Chow. 75. Gadding. 
28. Snap-Shots. 43. Cold Days. 76. Happy Family. 
29. Round Town. 44, Dollars and Cents, 77. Youngsters. 
30. Fun at Zero, 45. Allin the Family. 78. Sleigh Bells. 
31. Household Happenings. 46. Togs. 79. Weary Raggles, 


‘* Rare Compound of Oddity, Frolic and Fun,” 





‘For the enlightened owners of gardens and wood- 
lands this ints is invaluable.”—Mew York Tribune. 


VOL Vil. - 











A beautifully illustrated ‘ia of Hor- 

ticulture, Landscape Art and Forestry, 
filled every week with fresh, entertaining, 
practical and accurate information for all 
who love nature or take an interest in 
flowers, shrubs and trees. Its writers are 
the foremost American and European au- 
thorities, and the editorial and leading 
articles constitute the best literature of 
the time on all subjects within the scope 
of the paper. 


“The foremost journal of its class.”"—Boston Herald. 
“A delightful weekly companion.” —Harger’s Weekly, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. $4.00 A YEAR. 
Specimen copy free on application. 


Garden and Forest Publishing Co, T*ibuae Building, 
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i.e. 
Our remarkable offer of 


‘‘The Graphic History of 
the Fair,’’ 


a large, profusely illustrated and elegantly 
printed History of the Colum- 
bian Exposition, 


-- FREE.. 


with ONE Year’s Subscription to 
THE GRAPHIC ($4.00), is having thou- 
sands of responses from all sections of 
the country. Send 2c. stamp for 
specimen pages of the History. 


THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, Chicago. 




















“From One Judge All.”’ 


Read the following letter; one of hundreds that come in 
spontaneously, Con its story of affection and confidence: 
‘“‘The Reading of it is an Education.’’ 

DEAR SIk:—THE EVANGELIST is an old friend, for 
my husband took it from its first number, and to us it 
has seemed the very best of the Religious Journals. It 
has been a power for good in all the conflicts through 
which we have passed. The reading of it is an education: 
but it needs no eulogy ; it om ~ itself, 

Very respectfu 
Kansas CIty. 7 oT TL W. HVAT Ts 


Send for a Free Sample Copy and test the EVANGE- 
List’s value for yourself. 
THE EVANGELIST, 


Box 2330. NEW YORK CITY. 
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WHEN You SNEEZE 











Cough, Choke, and Gasp 
for Breath, 


BEWARE! 


It May be a Serious Symptom 


“Last Spring, I was taken down with 
La Grippe. At times I was completely pros- 
trated, and so difficult was my breathing 
that my breast seemed as if confined in an 
iron cage. I procured a bottle of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and no sooner had I began 
taking it than relief followed. I could not 
believe that the effect would be so rapid and 
the cure so complete. It is truly a won- 


derful medicine and marvelous in its results.’—W. H. WriuxraMs, Crook City, 8. D. 
J. T. COOKE, Publisher, Waynesborough, Va., writes: “I have used Ayer's Cherry 
Pectoral for coughs and colds for years, and am never without a bottle in my house, 


It is superior to any other.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Prompt to Act, Sure to Cure 
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Unfermented, CONCENTRATED and Pure “Shp, 
SAS 
OF y 
THE * 
ch) 
99,4 THE PHYSICIAN’S AID. THE CONSUMER’S SUPPORT. 29.99 
MOSER Our mission is solely to supply Nature’s own pure The grape cure has been found in many cases to rap- CHESTS 
O35 food. It 1s the mission of the physician, whounderstands idly reorganize and reconstruct the blood current, and 59% 
"eed Sz his patient’s needs, to supply the medicine. Our reason to surprise the tissues and excite the nervous system hy 
33 for offering this product to the public, to you, is that it into health, The beverage form of grape juice is an ry 
59 ispure, There is need of such an articleof grape juice. agreeable and wholesome nutrient in a great variety of Cay: 
9, We have che testimony of hundreds of letters to prove sicknesses. Its fruit acids, its blood salts and its grape 24 
the assertion. Neurly all the bottled juice now onthe sugar make it a valuable medicine, It affords a nour- } 
a market contains an antiseptic of some description to ishing and easily managed food for dyspeptics of many 
prevent fermentation, generally salicylic acid. Why kinds, We seek to supplant alcoholic and fermented / 
does such juice fail as a food? Simply because the an- drinks by something more wholesome, more satisfying % 
tiseptic principle that preserves the juice in the bottle and refreshing—something embodying all the best prin- 
an) exerts a similar influence in the stomach, and prevents ciples of ripe grapes marred by nothing that would 
a. the naturalaction thatis part of Nature’s plan for as- falsely stimulate or excite; andin the new era thatis 99 
MAE) similating food. Our concentrated juice of the grape is dawning, the life-giving principles of the grape,in their ¢¢e44) 
Cie 9 r 4 er } grape, 944 
x ARMY) absvlutely free from all antiseptics, and is Nature's best purest condition, will enter every home as a comfort S844 
S33 food and strength-producer for weak and defective and a blessing, instead of a delusion and a snare. mat ie 
wsoy digestive organs, i : _ its sub-acid taste and easiness of assimilation give oh) 
99, f nvalids will, of course, seek the advice of their physi- it a high value in fevers of every sort. Its concen- 3, 
ty) clans as to ay ver time or quantity, but well people cvration, keeping qualities and palatability give it cer- q 
may partake freely, and know that the certainty of tain advantages over the beverage form. It is agree- 
gain far overshadows the possibilities of excess, ably administered in aerated water or hot or cold water 
Two varieties of our concentrated juice suitable for redilution with any aerated, carbonated or pure 
Pr cold water are bottled under our labels—i. e., Red, Zinfandel, White, Muscatel. 
wOnk Sold only in pint bottles, the contents of which are — to ONE-HALF GALLON OF FRESH GRAPE JUICE. 
aay Price, 65 cts. per bottle. For sale by leading druggists and grocers, Send for descriptive circular, 
a 
K 
xe THE CALIFORNIA GRAPE FOOD Co., 
BEL o 145 Broadway, New York. Los Gatos, California. 
- J.S. Twombly, Selling Ag’t, 27 Commercial St., Boston. Norman Barbour, Selling Ag’t,77 Warren St., New York, 
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SHE WAS READING THE MESSAGE. 
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SEWARD AND NAPOLEON III. 


Edited by Frederich W. Seward. 


Epitror’s Norre.—It often seemed to Mr. 
Seward’s friends, that his conversational de- 
scriptions of incidents of his life were worthy 
of preservation. Occasionally some one who 
had listened to his talk would afterwards try 
to write down so much of it as could be 
remembered. Two such reports of conversa- 
tions, upon the same subject, at different 
times, are embodied in the following paper. 


ILEN you were in France before 
you were Secretary of State, were 
you not Mr. Seward ?” 

“Yes,” he replied ; 
“being in the 
Senate, and a mem- 
ber of the committee 
on foreign relations, 
I came to Europe in 
1859 to study the 
strength and dispo- 
sition of the nations 
with whom we had 
important questions, 
and, in a possible 
contingency, might 
have critical ones.” 

** Whom did you 
see In Paris ?” 

““T met and saw 
much of Count Wa- 
lewski and other 
members of the im- 
perial government.” 


** Walewski had 
charge of foreign 


affairs at that time, 
did he not ?” 
Yes; I first saw 
him on his day for 
giving audiences to 
the ambassadors of 





William H. Seward in 


foreign powers. We were shown into a 
fine hall embellished with pictures and 
statuary peculiar to the Empire. Over 
the mantel was a very large picture 
commemorating the ‘Treaty of Paris, 
which closed the Russian war. 

** T recognized at once the British min- 
ister, Lord Clarendon. 'The most impor- 
tant figure was, however, that of the 
French Secretary of State. Isaw at once 
that it was the likeness of the first Napo- 
leon, softened and 
made agreeable. 
When I asked who 
that was, | was sur- 
prised by the answer 
thatitwasCount Wa- 
lewski. I remarked 
the strange resem- 
blance to the Napo- 
leon head. ‘The an- 
swer was, that Wa- 
lewski was the son of 
a Polish lady, with no 
acknowledged 
father, and that he 
was usually believed 
to be the natural son 
of Napoleon I. Te 
was a veryintelligent 
and engaging man. 
Ile conversed freely, 
and I learned the 
imperial dynasty at 
that. time had no 
special fear of Eng- 
land’s policy. It 
was feeling very 
strong. I was in- 
troduced there to 


1859 
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SEWARD AND 





Lord Cowley and all the foreign minis- 
ters, and found the state of Europe was 
the subject of much anxiety. Lord 
Cowley spoke of his sister, Lady Bul- 








Maximilian offer 


wer, whom we had known in Washing- 
ton, when Sir Edward Bulwer was the 
sritish minister there.” 

‘* When was it that you saw the Em- 
peror . 

‘*Some time afterward he invited me 
to visit him at Compiégne, and I spent 
a day there.” 

* Pray tell us of that visit.” 

‘*T arrived at the palace about ten 
o'clock, and was ushered into the ante- 
chamber, filled with clerks writing and 
recording orders for the special depart- 
ments of Paris. Presently an_ officer 
came to say that the Emperor would 
receive me in his private room. 

** Tt was a chilly morning, and he was 
warming himself before an open fire. 
He sat down immediately, after shaking 
hands with me, and expressed himself 
glad to see me in France. Ile asked 
some questions in regard to my tray- 
elling experiences, which led me to give 
a humorous turn to some incident which 
had befallen me. After alaugh together 
over this, he suddenly asked me what 
the people of the United States thought 
of his administration. 

‘*T replied : ‘ Your Majesty may well 
imagine that the people of the United 
States think better of your adminis- 
tration than they expected to when it 
began.’ 

‘Then we talked on. Te was not 
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merely courteous, but genial. We talked 
on political subjects everywhere but in 
France. We talked fast and freely. It 
seemed difficult to find a subject on 





d ihe Empire 


which we could differ, or which he did 
not discuss wisely. fle asked my opin- 
ion of the European statesmen whom I 
had met, and inquired who had impressed 
me most. 

**T told him Count Cavour in Italy, 
the Emperor Francis Joseph in Austria, 
and Gladstone in England. Recalling 
the incident of our having met once 
before, in 1837, at the house of Chan- 
cellor Kent, in New York, the Emperor 
expressed a high admiration for the 
United States, and said that, owing to 
the extreme illness of his mother, he 
was obliged to return to Europe without 
having seen Washington, which he much 
regretted, 

‘*A door opened, and a lady, grace- 
ful, and pensively beautiful, entered. 
The Emperor arose and said, * The 
Empress. She glided lightly toward 
the table, gave me her hand, and sat 
down. She asked me a courteous ques- 
tion about my arrival, and the Emperor 
told her that I had a good story about 
one of my adventures, and insisted that 
I should tell it to her. Whereupon we 
laughed ourselves into a perfect agree- 
ment. The Empress asked me, ‘ Which 
party do you belong to? Mr. Mason, 
the American minister here, is on the 
Southern side. Do you agree with 
him ?? 

**f answered, ‘ That is the Govern- 



























ment side at home, but I must avow 
in frankness to your Majesty that my 
political position -is so boldly defined 
there, that I am called an Abolitionist.’ 

‘**T like you forthat! I dislike slav- 
ery so much.’ 

‘After speaking these impulsive 
words, her countenance showed embar- 
rassment, and on turning to the Em- 
peror, IT saw that she had received from 
him by a look an admonition against 
imprudence. 

‘**Never mind, madame,’ said I, 
‘there is no harm done. While I thank 
you for your ingenuousness, what you 
have said to me shall not be repeated. 
And perhaps [ must ask a great favor 
from your Majesties. John Brown has 
just been captured and imprisoned at 
Harper’s Ferry, charged with high trea- 
son against Virginia. Although I had 
no knowledge whatever of the trans- 
action, the Democratic party charge me 
with complicity in the crime, and the 
New York Herald announces that the 
Emperor will be required to surrender 
me as a fugitive from justice, and so 
I may be obliged to ask your Majesties 
not to give me up.’ Both the Emperor 
and the Empress laughingly assured me 
of their protection. 

After breakfast a 
large company gath- 
ered in a salon. Of 
course, the imperial 
infant, son and heir, 
was brought in and 
received compliments 
and caresses all 
around. 

*«*Mr. Seward, you 
must see my little 
hoy,’ said the Em- 
press. She put his 
little hand in mine, 
and he repeated 
after her, ‘How do 
you do, Mr. Seward ?’ 

‘**Shortly after the 
Emperor brought the 
child to me and said, 
‘I desire to show you 
my son.’ The same 
salutation having 
passed again, I took 
the beautiful boy in 
my arms and said, ¢ It 
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will do the prince no harm to receive a 
kiss from an old man, although he is 
a republican.’ The Emperor smiled and 
cordially approved. 

‘The Emperor went to the chase with 
a party of gentlemen, and I joined the 
Kmpress’s party in a drive through the 
magnificent forests. 

** When, later, the guests had retired 
before dinner, and I was waiting for my 
train, the Emperor remained conversing 
with me in the salon, giving me the 
plan and full particulars of the changes 
he was making in Paris, and pointing 
out various localities on a map of Louis 
XVI.’s time. In the midst of this con- 
versation he stopped to inquire of me 
about Niagara, and asked if it could be 
true that Blondin proposed to walk on a 
wire across the river. I told him that 
[ had just learned from an American 
newspaper that the feat had been accom- 
plished. 

‘IT brought away from Compiégne 
very pleasant memories of the kindly 
expressions and greetings received there. 
And I learned then that the chief, the 
ruling, thought of the imperial govern- 
ment was, how to frame a policy which 
should render the Napoleonic dynasty 
safe and perpetuate 
it.” 


Twelve years after 
the visit described in 
this conversation, 
Seward was again in 
Paris. Those twelve 
years had been filled 
to overflowing with 
stirring events of his- 
tory. The civil war 
in America had come, 
and had been fought 
out to its end. Slav- 
ery had been abol- 
ished, and the Union 
had triumphed. The 
French and English 
governments had 
sought to interfere, 
but had desisted in 
time. Lincoln had 
been assassinated. 
Johnson had strug- 
gled through the 
stormy scenes of 
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reconstruction. Grant had been elected 
President. Maximilian’s — short - lived 
empire in Mexico had risen and fallen. 
Napoleon III., withdrawing his support 
from that ill-advised enterprise, had 
plunged into another war, even more 
disastrous. Metz and Sedan had ended 
it. The Empire had been overthrown, 


A. Thiers. 


and the Prussians had entered Paris. 
Struggling to her feet after these fear- 
ful blows, France had reasserted her 
national spirit and proclaimed the Re- 
public. The Germans had retired : the 
Communists had been crushed. The 
red flag had gone down, and the tricolor 
was again triumphant. President Thiers 
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was reorganizing law and order at Ver- 
sailles. 

Seward, now retired from office, had 
spent two years in travel. Returning 
from his tour around the world, he 
paused at Paris to meet old friends 
and to watch the growth of the young 
Republic. Mr. O'Sullivan, a resident 
there, who had 
been connected 
with the American 
diplomatic service, 
describes an inter- 
view that took 
place between 
Seward and Drou- 
yn de _ Lhuys, 
who had been the 
Emperor’s minis- 
ter of foreign af- 
fairs during and 
after thewar. He 
writes as follows : 

“Knowing both 
these eminent 
men, remember- 
ing how, at the 
heads of the de- 
partments of for- 
eign affairs of 
France and the 
United Statesthev 
had been pitted 
against each other 
under extraordi- 
nary and critical 
circumstances, 
and happening to 
visit them both on 
the same day, I 
thought they 
ought to come to- 
gether, and men- 
tioned each to the 
other. ‘I should 
be most delight- 
ed to meet Mr. 
Seward,’ said M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys: 
‘we have been opposed to each other 2 
athletes, but I preserve a great esteem 
and respect for him, and I know that he 
has always spoken very kindly of me. 
Moreover, I have not forgotten some ex- 
cellent cigars which he did me the agiee- 
able honor of sending to me.’ 

““«M. Drouyn de Lhuys,’ said Mr. 
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Seward, on the other hand, ‘ why, I was 
but yesterday thinking of how to find 
him and call upon him.’ 

‘‘T have generally observed in life, 
that when two persons are equally de- 
sirous of coming together, and no cruel 
fate intervenes, they manage to do it. 
It is not, therefore, wonderful that the 
next day Mr. Seward and I (he with 
his black skull-cap, or fez) alighted at 
the door of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, after 
a pleasant drive up the Champs Elysées. 
They met with the utmost cordiality, 
and manifest pleasure reflected from 
each countenance. Mr. Seward ex- 
plained that he, unfortunately, could 
not grasp and shake the hand held out 
to him as he once could have done. 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys is a tall, large, 
and powerful man, not much, if at all, 
beyond sixty, with a massive head and 
open countenance, a very English gen- 
eral appearance, a very kindly as well as 
intellectual expression, and manners at 
once cordial, frank, and simple. Ie 
speaks English quite well. 

*“T need not describe Mr. Seward, 
with the sad traces of his cruel wounds 
on his face, and his arms rendered help- 
less; but with the same bright gleam 
under his bushy eyebrows, the same 
hearty laugh at a good point of his own 
or anybody else’s, and the same con- 
tinuous flow of bold and pleasant talk 
as of old, in his better—no, not his 
better—but his younger days. 

*“T must do him the justice to say 
that he occupied a good three-fourths 
of the conversation, while neither M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys nor I myself could 
have wished it otherwise. 

‘** An interview of about an hour and 
a half, in which the conversation ranged 
far and wide, on topics embracing poli- 
tics as well as geography, no stenog- 
rapher present, no notes taken, and 
myself the only third person present 
(you will forgive to my Irish origin the 
implication that there might be more 
than one ‘ third person’), I myself too 
much under the charm of the talk to 
think of fixing it in my recollection for 
narration—how can I give you much of 
anaccount of it ? But Iwill do my best. 

‘It began on the topic of his travels. 
I believe I started it by remarking that 
he was probably the only man to whom 
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Lord Lyons. 


it had ever occurred, since the world 
was made, to have been so nearly killed 
by being thrown from a carriage ; then 
while lying helpless, to have been left 
for dead under the stabs of a powerful 
assassin ; and then, with advanced years 
super-added to all that, and strength 
greatly damaged by the consequences of 
his injuries, to have made the circuit of 
the globe, which he would have accom- 
plished as soon as he had got back 
home from his present journey. 

“This led Mr. Seward to give an 
interesting account of what he had done. 
After his eight years of direction of 
the foreign affairs of his own country, 
he had a desire to visit the different 
nations with whom, or about whom, he 
had had in various ways to deal. He 
first went to Alaska, which he had 
bought from Russia, with a view to 
marking the whole hemisphere as prop- 
erly belonging to the American system, 
up to the North Pole. Then he went 
to Mexico, whose struggle against Im- 
perialism had furnished one of the 
gravest questions of his term of admin- 
istration. Then to Cuba, which is a 
chronic source of diplomatic questions 
for the American Government. On 
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this second journey, the present one, he 
took in Japan, China, India, and Egypt, 
and now Europe. From Paris he was 
going to Berlin, and thence home by 
way of London. It had been a matter 
of great interest to him to meet many 
men with whom he had had more or 
less dealing as Secretary of State ; the 
ministers, as well as the sovereigns, with 
whom he had discussed international 
questions on behalf of his government. 
Hie had paid a very pleasant visit to 
Lord Napier, formerly at Washington, 
now Governor of Madras ; Lord Lyons, 
formerly at Washington, now British 
Ambassador at Paris. Another of his 
old friends he had great pleasure in 
meeting was Henri Mercier, formerly 
French Minister to the United States. 
Yesterday he saw another, Marquis de 
Montholon, French Minister at Wash- 
ington during the Mexican imbroglio, 
a loyal adherent to the Imperial dynasty, 
always cordial and friendly in his good 
wishes for the United States. 

‘© M. Drouyn de Lhuys asked : ‘ Can 
you tell me anything recent about Sig- 
nor Bertinatti, formerly Italian minister 
at Washington, who was once a confi- 
dential and private ambassador from 





Bertinatti. 
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me to you, at a grave emergency in our 
diplomatic intercourse ?’ 

** Mr. Seward answered : ‘Oh, yes ; he 
is just as true and earnest and sympa- 
thetic as he was then. He is now Italian 
minister at the Hague, where he writes 
he has just been fitting a house to re- 
ceive me. I regret very much that Iam 
unable to see him. 

** * By the way, those confidential mis- 
sions formed a very important feature 
in the intercourse between our govern- 
ments. I early learned that the Emperor 
liked that way of doing business better 
than the ordinary diplomatic channel. 
Ile sent several confidential messages to 
me by persons outside of your depart- 
ment. But I always made it a point 
that our confidential replies should pass 
through the hands of the minister of 
foreign affairs. I was unwilling to be a 
party in keeping a secret from him.’ 

‘The conversation then turned upon 
Seward’s former acquaintance with the 
Emperor, and his visit to Paris in 1859. 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys asked: ‘ What 
opinions did you form of the persons you 
met here then ?’ 

“* “Of Walewski, that he was a minister 
who was not possessed of the Emperor’s 
entire confidence. Of the Empress, 
that she was an amiable woman, whose 
influence was exaggerated. Of the Em- 
peror, that he was a man of eminent 
talents and sagacity ; that he desired to 
promote social progress in France ; and 
that he was bolder in social reform 
than I had anticipated from the man- 
ner in which he reached the throne.’ 

*¢* What do you think of him now ?’ 

***T do not allow myself, if I can avoid 
it, to judge statesmen, any more than 
generals, on the mere ground of their 
success. I was astonished when I saw 
the Emperor afterwards balancing so 
closely between the United States Govy- 
ernment and the Rebellion, and finally 
throwing his sword into the seale, by 
his expedition to Mexico. I had seen 
him when he was in exile in the United 
States ; he talked with me at Compicgne 
about his visit there. I could not believe 
it possible that a European statesman 
who had visited the United States would 
fail to see that the combination of the 
States was impregnable, and that the 
American continent should never again 
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be the theatre of European aggression 
or invasion.’ 

««'Then you were disappointed ?’ 

‘**« Yes ; but hardly more so with the 
position taken by the Emperor than with 
the position which the British Govern- 
ment at first assumed. I told Lord 
Lyons, yesterday, half seriously, that the 
three most impudent men in history are 
Hernando Cortez, himself, and Henri 
Mercier. Hernando Cortez, when he 
proposed to Montezuma that he should 
leave his palace and become the hostage 
in Cortez’s head-quarters for the pres- 
ervation of peace. Lord Lyons and 
Mercier, when, under instructions, they 
came together to the Department of 
State to announce an agreement be- 
tween the British Government and the 
Emperor as to the course they should 
jointly pursue in regard to the Ameri- 
can question.* I told them that the 


* The interview here alluded to took place 
in the room of Frederick W. Seward, then 
Assistant Secretary of State. He was present, 
and in his ‘* Life and Letters” of his father 
deseribes it as follows : 

“Karly in the war, Seward learned from 
the legation at St. Petersburg, that an under- 
standing had been effected between the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and France, that 
they should take one and the same course on 
the subject of the American war, including the 
possible recognition of the rebels. Later this 
understanding was distinctly avowed by M. 
Thouvenel to Mr. Sanford at Paris. This alli- 
ance for joint action might dictate its own 
terms. From a joint announcement of neu- 
trality, it would be but a step to joint medi- 
ation, or intervention ; and it was hardly to be 
anticipated that the Washington Govern- 
ment, struggling with an insurrection which 
had rent the country asunder, would be will- 
ing to face also the combined power of the 
two great empires of Western Kurope. ‘To the 
mind of the French and English statesmen the 
project was even praiseworthy. It would stop 
the effusion of blood and increase the supply of 
cotton. It would leave the American Union 
permanently divided, but that was a consum- 
mation that European statesmen in general 
would not grieve over. 

“On the morning of the 15th of June, a scene 
occurred at the State Department, which, 
though it has elicited but cursory attention 
from the historian, has had more influence on 
the affairs of the nation than a pitched battle. 

“Seward was sitting at his table writing 
despatches, when the messenger announced: 
‘The British minister is here to see you, sir, 
and the French minister, also.’ 

“* Which came first ?’ 

“Lord Lyons, sir; but they say they both 
want to see you together.’ 
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The Empress Eugenia. 


‘*Seward instinctively guessed the motive 
for so unusual a diplomatic proceeding. He 
paused a moment and then said : 

*¢* Show them both into the assistant secre- 
tary’s room, and I will come in presently.’ 

‘*A few minutes later, as the two ministers 
were seated side by side on the sofa, the door 
opened and Seward entered. Smiling and 
shaking his head, he said : 

“© No, no, no. This will never do. T can- 
not see you in that way.’ 

‘«The ministers rose to greet him. ‘ True,’ 
said one of them, fit is unusual, but we are 
obeying our instructions,’ 

*** And at least,’ said the other, ‘you will 
allow us to state the object of our visit ?’ 

‘© *No,’ said Seward, ‘we must start right 
about it, whatever it is. M. Mercier, will you 
do me the favor of coming to dine with me 
this evening ? Then we can talk over your 
business at leisure. And if Lord Lyons will 
step into my room with me now, we will dis- 
cuss what he has to say to me.’ 

Tf you refuse to see us together ’—began 
the French envoy, with a courteous smile and 
shrug. 

“Certainly I do refuse to see you together, 
though I will see either of you separately with 
pleasure, here or elsewhere.’ 

‘*So the interviews were held severally, not 
conjointly, and the papers which they had 
been instructed to jointly present, and formally 
read to him, were left for his informal accepta- 
tion. A brief examination of them only was 
necessary to enable him to say courteously, but 
with decision, that he declined to hear them 
read, or to receive official notice of them.” 
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United States were bound to hear any 
respectful message from either of those 
governments separately, but they were 
not bound to receive communications 
from these states conjointly. The two 
ministers assented and withdrew, and 
each afterwards returned with a mes- 
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Drouyn de Lhuys and his Associates in the Ministry. 


sage from his own government without 
referring to the action of the other.’ 

*** Perhaps,’ suggested Mr. O’Sulli- 
van, ‘you over-estimated the personal 
capacity of the late Emperor, and that 
at the bottom of the Mexican expedi- 
tion there were influences and motives 
which did not appear on the surface. 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, though in the 
ministry during the period, where he 
had to treat with you the questions 
growing out of it, was not in it at the 
undertaking of the Mexican expedi- 
tion, to which he had always been 
opposed.’ 

*“M. Drouyn de Lhuys confirmed 
this. He said thatall had been settled, 
the attack on Puebla made, and the en- 
gagement with Maximilian taken, be- 
fore he (M. Drouyn de Lhuys) came 





in. He added, this was not the only 
mistake and disaster for which he was 
not responsible, but which he was 
called upon to meet, and to do the best 
possible for his country in a situation 
created by others. 

“Mr. Seward replied, ‘I can well 
understand this now, though I did not 
then. From the time of Joseph in the 
court of Pharaoh until now, it has been 
the hard task of a prime minister to 
give up all the merits of his own opin- 
ions to his chief, and to bear himself 
the responsibilities of all the chief’s 
errors. 

“Tt is the necessary condition of 
ministerial service. I was always ad- 
verse to that service. But in the most 
critical hour we ever had, my country 
demanded that service of me, and would 
accept no other. It was rendered with 
a full knowledge of the conditions 
attached. The minister’s reward for 
such misapprehension is to be found 
in the approbation of his own con- 
science, 

“Mr. O’Sullivan remarked, ‘ M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys had left the ministry 
before the final arrangement was made 
for the evacuation of Mexico by the 
French army. He, I presume, is as 
desirous as I am to elicit your version 
of that transaction. The world thought 
that you might have been a little less 
rough with France, at the very end, 
than you were, in hurrying them out 
so very peremptorily.’ 

“Mr. Seward answered, ‘Of course 
the world did not know the exact situa- 
tion. It taxed all the confidence which 
the people of the United States had 
in me, when I consented to take the 
Emperor’s stipulation to withdraw the 
French army from Mexico in three in- 
stalments in November, March, and the 
November following. 

‘**' They said the stipulation on his part 
was perfidious. I knew better. I knew 
that the Emperor had every motive to 
be sincere, and I trusted him ; at the 
same time, I thought that the with- 
drawal would necessarily be made all at 
once, and earlier than he had promised 
to complete it. As the time approached 
for the withdrawal of the first instal- 
ment, the Emperor found, as I had ap- 
prehended he would, that military exi- 
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gencies would prevent the execution of 
the plan of evacuation by instalments. 

“<The Marquis de Montholon  ap- 
proached me early in the season, for the 
purpose of sounding me upon a proposi- 
tion to delay the November evacuation. 
Conscious of the difficulty existing on 
our side, I repelled his suggestion with 
so much decision that he forbore from 
presenting me the communication from 
his government in which the proposition 
was made. 

“* Ata later day he came to read to 
me the communication from his govern- 
ment, in which it was stated that the 
Kmperor would not withdraw a portion 
of the troops in November, but would 
withdraw the whole in the spring. 
When this communication was received, 
the session of Congress was near at 
hand. It was sure to be unsatisfactory 
to them and to the people. Our Civil 
War was at an end. General Grant, 
with the Mexican legation urging him 
on one side, and a powerful party in 
Congress on the other, was inclined to 
send an army into Mexico to expel the 
French. I knew this was unnecessary. 
I knew it was easier to send an Ameri- 
can army into Mexico than it was to 
get it out again. My understanding of 
the Monroe doctrine is, that the United 
States shall maintain American repub- 
lies against monarchical intervention, 
but not absorb them by fraud or force. 
[ therefore hurried off a strong despatch, 
by telegraph, to be read to the Emperor, 
which would arouse him to the necessity 
of giving us a guaranty for the execu- 
tion of his project.” 

“* Ah,’ said Mr. O’Sullivan, ‘ that 
was the famous cable despatch of two 
thousand words, I suppose ?? 

*** Yes,’ replied Mr. Seward ; ‘it con- 
tained seven hundred and fifty words, 
but the telegraphic cipher at that time 
had a faculty of multiplying signs, so 
that I think it was given out by some 
of the telegraph people that it con- 
tained ten thousand words. Mr. Bige- 
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low intimated the earnest character of 
the despatch to M. Lavalette, then 
minister of foreign affairs. The Em- 
peror declined to hear it read, but gave 
the guaranties which the despatch re- 
quired ; so the transaction was satisfac- 
torily closed, without offence on either 
side. 

Tt wasa pleasant experience in Mex- 
ico to receive the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and his ministers for my agency in 
procuring the withdrawal of the French 
army, without sending the United States 
force to expel it.’ 

** Many were the exclamations and ex- 
pressions of interest and sympathy 
which M. Drouyn de L’huys made in 
reply to the brief account which, at his 
request, Mr. Seward gave of the fear- 
ful events of the assassination night at 
Washington. 

‘*Mr. Seward said that it had been a 
subject of some amusement to him to 
note the European reverberations of the 
telegraphic accounts of that night. ‘ At 
the moment when it occurred, India was 
rapidly coming to replace the United 
States in the world’s supply of cotton. 
At Bombay they showed me two tele- 
grams. The first was, ‘* London, April 
15th. Lincoln shot, Seward mur- 
dered.” The next one was, ‘‘ London, 
April 16th. Lincoln dead. Seward not 
dead. Cotton a shade better.” ’ 

‘**M. Drouyn de L’huys expressed a 
hope that he might some time be able 
to visit the United States. 

**Mr. Seward said: * You must come 
while [ am there to receive you ; come 
while I am alive.’ 

“© Oh,’ answered M. Drouyn de 
L’huys, ‘no fear of that; after all you 
have gone through without its prevent- 
ing you from making a tour of the 
globe, I do not see what could ever 
kill you, until you may choose to die 
of your own accord, after all the rest 
of us.’ 

‘And so they parted, as genially as 
they had met.” 
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OME of the ‘old 
habitues ” of Sar- 
atoga can remem- 
ber the sweet 
singing, on sum- 
mer mornings, 
in the parlors of 
the hotels, by 
two petites Cana- 
diennes, 

They were al- 
ways under the 
jealous care of 
their father, Joseph La Jeunesse, a na- 
tive of Brittany, who came over to Can- 
ada in his youth. Chambly was proba- 
bly the birthplace of these children, 
although part of their young life was 
spent at Plattsburgh, where their mother 
died. 

The mother’s family name was Mi- 
neau ; the worthy Abbé Mineau being 
her brother. Madame La Jeunesse and 
her sisters were notable choir singers. 

Kmma began the study of music at 
five years of age, reading notes before 
letters ; her father being her devoted 
instructor. The home training must 
have been exacting, since on one ocea- 
sion the little girl was sent to bed for 
faulty playing in a duet with her 
mother. Alas, that the mother’s hand 
and voice were stilled when the wonder- 
ful child was only eight years of age. 

The first record of her playing in 
public describes her as a prodigy, per- 
forming in the reception-room of the 
Catholic Academy at Montreal, when 
‘*the audience were astonished to hear 
a girl of eight years singing and execut- 
ing a programme of one hundred and 
eight pages, besides several pieces pre- 
sented to her at first sight.” The little 
girls attended the convent school at 
Montreal; but all too young they were 
taken out to begin the musical career 
which their father had planned for 
them. 

After two summers of itinerant 
singing, they went down to Albany, and 
then directly to the School of the Sacred 
Heart. 
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The heart of the Mother Hanratti 
was touched by their appearance, as 
needing a mother. Through this ex- 
cellent woman the Church mothered 
them lovingly. Their beautiful sing- 
ing won all Catholic hearts, and place 
was made for them in the grand new 
church of St. Joseph, on Arbor Hill. 

Here Mlle Emma_ was physically 
taxed, in serving as organist and so- 
prano, and leading the choir, who were 
at once and forever loyal to their charm- 
ing young director. 

Cornelia sang very sweetly in the 
same choir, but the continually recog- 
nized talent of the more gifted sister 
has almost crowded the younger one 
out of mind. 

Gradually the whole city heard of the 
marvellous pathos of the girlish voice, 
and persons of all ages and all denomi- 
nations went, sooner or later, over the 
hills (there was no viaduct then) to 
hear ‘* the little Jenny Lind.” 

Iler first appearance, apart from St. 
Joseph’s, was at the opening of the 
Grand Army Bazaar, where she sang 
with Isabella Palmer, after Governor 
IToratio Seymour delivered a courtly 
oration. 

Soon afterward, this quaintly-worded 
programme was carried out at a com- 
plimentary concert, which proves the 
father’s ambition to develop a composer 
as well as a prima donna : 


TWEDDLE ILALL. 
GRAND COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 
TO 
WLLE EMMA LA JEUNESSE, 
The Famous Young Prima Donna, Vocalist, 
Instrumentalist and Composer, only 15 
years of age, assisted by her younger 
sister 
WLLE CORNELIA LA JEUNESSE, 
An excellent Contralto, only 14 years of age. 


THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 16, 1866. 


























On which occasion she will execute a Grand 
Fantasia, composed by herself, on the 
well-known song of ‘*When This 
Cruel War is Over.” 

And a Grand Duet for two pianos (25 pages) 
composed by M’lle Emma when 18 years 
of age. 

Also a Fantasia on ‘‘ The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” composed by her especially for this 
occasion, and which she will execute 
on the harp. 


M’LLE CORNELIA 


Will also execute the Grand Fantasia of 
‘* Hlome, Sweet Home,” by Thalberg. 


Doors open at 7 o'clock, 
Concert to commence at 8. 


Owing to the illness of M’lle Cornelia 
the complimentary concert was post- 
poned until June 24th. It is recorded 
that ‘fa brilliant and fashionable assem- 
hlage of twelve hundred persons greeted 
her appearance.” 

M’lle Emma La Jeunesse was thus 
formally introduced to the musical 
world. 

Besides giving music lessons at the 
convent, at Kenwood, she soon had 
pupils whom she instructed at their 
homes; and she became familiar to 
many who admired her energy and in- 
dustry as much as her other talent ; 
coming and going, in all weathers, 
from house to house, with her music- 
roll in hand, often enveloped in the 
old-fashioned waterproof, struggling to 
hold her umbrella against wind and 
rain, going over the high hill-streets of 
old Albany. 

There was no public conveyance be- 
low the city line, and from repeated ex- 
posures, going to and from the convent 
and the beautiful home below, where 
mademoiselle also taught French, it is 
a wonder her wonderful voice was not 
impaired. 

It is over this part of her life that 
old friends linger lovingly, recalling her 
gratefulness, cheerfulness, and perse- 
verance. Slowly she realized that she 
could not do her voice justice in the 
very busy life she was living ; and when 
she was convinced that it was best for 
her to go abroad for complete opportu- 
nity to “study, the whole city was sympa- 
thetic. 

She gave a concert, paying all but 
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one of the persons assisting, yet clear- 
ing a decent sum (for the time), and 
the church gave her a purse ; then, with 
everybody’s good wishes, she sailed in 
the spring of 1868. 

Iler father had given her a scientific 
foundation, upon which a year of 
Duprez’ diligent training accomplished 
wonders of development. 

Afterward she was a pupil of Lam- 
perti, who realized what her fortune 
might be. When her studies were 
ended, he said, in taking leave of her, 
** Mademoiselle, you have only to sing 
to conquer; within that little throat 
there is a mine of gold.” 

How jealously the friends of Albani’s 
youth recount her early triumphs, an- 
alyzing them as love will; the Scotch 
songs which are her enchanting encores 
she sings by virtue of a Scotch (ma- 
ternal) grandmother, who also gave the 
bairn her good complexion. Her win- 
some ways beguiled not by stage effects, 
but with natural womanliness, grace, 
and simplicity. Who remembers read- 
ing of her first night in Naples ? 

‘A storm of bouquets, each tied with 
brilliant and costly scarfs, were only a 
part of the great demonstration of de- 
light; one bouquet was six feet in height, 
and of corresponding dimensions. 

At Malta, the beauty and wealth of 
the island filled the Theatre Royal to 
the last seat. Albani was showered 
with poetical tributes in Italian, Mal- 
tese, Latin, and English. With a po- 
liteness that revealed her French origin, 
the lady wore a pair of silver filagree 
earrings, with a Maltese-cross design. 
The culminating point of the evening 
was a Maltese song, which she sang 
with such a clear articulation, that the 
enthusiasm of the natives was un- 
bounded, and they carpeted the stage 
with roses and camellias. The gallant 
officers of the artillery held a rampart 
of nosegays in their box for a parting 
salute. 

Albani’s delightful voice was appreci- 
ated throughout Europe; at Messina, at 
Florence, at St. Petersburg, and Lon- 
don, where Frederick Gye was manager 
at Covent Garden. 

When she first appeared in Paris, the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1871 was de- 
pressing, and more or less distressing, 
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the city. 
his regard for the singer by the gift of 
a group in Sevres ware. 

She made a brief visit to the United 
States in 1874; and the city she had 
honored by her professional name re- 
joiced in her home-coming, and enjoyed 


Marshal MacMahon expressed 
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being substantially supported by gov- 
ernment subsidy, the advance in popu- 
larity of the Italian opera made _ its 
lovers rejoice, and their partiality for 
Albani was boundless. 

Mr. Ernest Gye was then her manager. 
Ona benefit night in that memorable 


Madame Albani. 


the concert she gave with Strakosch as 
manager, 

In the winter of 1876 and 1877, Albani 
sang at the Theatre d’Italia—Salle Ven- 
tadour—the usual place of Italian opera 
in Paris. The building is now used as a 
banking house. She sang all winter, 


giving the Italian opera an impetus of 
opera 


value. The National French 





winter, she sang as Valentina, in The 
Huguenots. As the opera progressed 
the enthusiasm increased ; until, in the 
midst of one scene, the applause was 
overpowering. For forty-five minutes 
the cheering was accompanied with the 
giving of flowers, Albani graciously re- 
ceiving ; people in the boxes frantically 
tore bouquets to bits, and cast them at 














her feet, till the stage was thickly 
strewn with flowers, and still the excite- 


ment lasted. A large table which had 
been part of the furnishing of the scene 
was pushed forward, and as the lady 
stood bowing and smiling with her 
own grace, bouquets and baskets were 
placed upon it, till the table was trans- 
formed into a mound of fragrant flow- 
ers. 

At the end of forty-five minutes the 
opera went on. After the close, the 
crowd outside the Salle Ventadour 
would have taken off the horses from 
the coach, and drawn the lady away, 
but were prevented by the police. 

In that winter the art students and 
American artists resident in Paris pre- 
sented her with an album filled with 
original drawings and sketches. 

Will H. Low painted a life-size por- 
trait of her for the Salon, in the cos- 
tume of Lucia. Her sister Cornelia 
was then with her. The pleasant hours 
of the ‘‘ sittings” were full of reminis- 
cences of old Albany, and of anecdotes 
and experiences of both artists. 

The following year Albani married 
Mr. Ernest Gye. 

Their home is at South Kensington, 
London, ‘‘a veritable nest of bloom 
and verdure.” 

In 1883, one of the incidents of her 
visit to America was the hearty recep- 
tion in Albany. ‘* Welcome,” ‘ Wel- 
come,” ‘* Goddess of Song,” were among 
the mottoes, in flowers and in lights, 


expressive of the greatest expenditure 
at that time. 
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How marvellously she sang ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home” ! 

How old friends exulted in her beauty 
and happiness and assured success, and 
her characteristic modesty ! 

In that hour of social and artistic 
triumph, she showed unmistakable 
pleasure in recognizing and being 
claimed by the friends of la petite La 
Jeunesse. 

With her recent years of success in 
oratorio and opera all are familiar ; but 
the story of her young life may be stimu- 
lating to young people, inspiring to 
real effort in cultivating any talent 
Heaven has granted them. 

Mr. Gye jealously keeps his wife from 


all professional engagements during 
their summer residence in Scotland, 


where she is neighbor to Balmoral; and 
on terms of rare friendship there. The 
Queen’s kindness has been unfailing 
since she first affectionately recognized 
La Jeunesse. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gye have one son, now 
about twelve years of age. 

The lad has no marked talent for 
music, but has decided taste for draw- 
ing. During his parents’ later seasons 
away from London, Master ‘* Ernie” 
remains at home with his two aunts, 
the sister of his father and his aunt 
Cornelia. 

One has only to look at the whole- 
some, matronly Albani of the present 
time, to believe that she is a sensible 
and happy mother, worthy of the re- 
spect and affection of the best mothers of 
all lands. Mary Rick MILLER. 


FOG. 


In agony of death, throughout the night 
ty g > e 
Ihe frenzied monarch tossed upon his bed, 
Whence rose at dawn, mysterious and white, 
A ghost—the spectre of the mighty dead. 





SHERMAN. 
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EASTER MORN. 


BY ALBERT HARDY. 
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GLAD Easter morn, thy lilies fair 

Shed peace and perfume everywhere ; 


While clouds of fragrant incense rise, 
Send proclamation to the skies. 
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Sweet Phyllis, with the flowers among, 
List’d to the robins as they sung, 

And all throughout the livelong day 
She joinéd in their gladsome lay. 





The Easter sky was all aflame 

As ‘long the wooded path she came, 
With eyes reflecting heaven’s own blue— 
As sweet, as tender, and as true. 





























(Continued from February n umber, ) 


CHAPTER X. 

HE sun shone on 
meadows gleam- 
ing with dande- 
lions; the lanes 
were shaded by 
overhanging fruit 





trees, and in one 
of the coolest of 
these retreats 
Cortis sat on a 


weather-beaten, 
mossy log and considered the situation. 
When he rose he could see Watkins 
ploughing in a distant field, and admire 
the intervening rye and wheat bowing 
to the breeze. 

The silence and solitude were inspir- 
ing. Cortis slowly removed his smoked 
classes, raised his lids, and let the light 
strike his eyes. What a strange sensa- 
tion it was! Was it possible that he had 
once walked in the sunlight, unconscious 
of its strength, ignorant and thank- 
’ He closed his eyes, left the shade 
of the apple-trees, and stood in the full 
glare of day. Then he repeated his 
experiment. He gazed about him; earth, 
air, and sky congratulated him. — Ie 
went back to the log, feeling weak and 
dizzy with joy. He found himself on 
his knees, his face bowed in his hands. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet, con- 
scious of observation. Reggy was stand- 
ing by the fence, offering him a handful 
of dandelions. Cortis accepted them, 
returned to his seat, and watched the 
child’s movements. At first Reggy gazed 
at him, evidently expecting to be lifted 
over the fence; then, with a ery of de- 
light, he got on his hands and knees, 
crept through an opening, and joined 
Cortis at the log. 

The baby had evidently escaped from 
his nurse. His golden hair lay in soft 


less 


rings on his head, his fair arms were 
the 


outgrowing sleeves of his small 


By Margaret Lee. 


Mother Hubbard. 
insect, called familiarly a daddy-long- 
legs, and bent forward until his cheek 
nearly touched its body. In this posi- 
tion he followed its march over the in- 
equalities of the bark, the mossy growths 
and the decaying leaves. 

Ile was apparently on the most friend- 
ly terms with birds and insects, for a 
venturesome robin now perched on the 
fence, and Reggy’s eyes sparkled with de- 
light while he murmured syllables no 
doubt intended for its name. 

Cortis feasted his eyes on the child’s 
beauty of form and color, afraid to speak 
lest he should break the charm that at- 
tracted the little one to him. Te fell 
into a reverie, and was roused from it by 
Reggy’s actions. ‘The boy approached, 
gazed intently at Cortis’ bent face, then 
commenced a graceful dance movement, 
describing small circles on the smooth 
grass. ‘I'he sunbeams touched his hair, 
giving it the effect of a nimbus; his 
shadow charmed him as it moved over 
the ground. At last he put his dim- 
pled hands on Cortis’s arm and mounted 
his knee. Thus enthroned, Reggy in- 
spected a watch, holding it first to his 
own ears, then to Cortis’s, until the 
sound of voices calling and the sight 
of a white-capped, white-aproned figure 
warned Cortis that his waking dream 
was nearly over. 

IIe put on his glasses, replaced his 
watch, pressed his lips to Reggy’s sunny 
head, and then rising, stood the child 
in the meadow, and beckoned to the 
nurse. 

“Qh, you naughty, naughty child 
cried that functionary, in a tone of 
mingled terror and relief, as she caught 
up Reggy and saw that he was quite 
whole. 

** Ile is very good,” said Cortis, author- 
itatively. ‘Do not tell him what is 
incorrect. You lost sight of him fora 
moment.” 
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‘* Yes, sir: but I thought he followed 
his mamma.” 

** Tle has been watching the birds.” 

‘Yes, sir. Ife is perfectly content 
in the open air.” 

She turned away, and, instructed by 
her, Reggy waved his hand to the ** nice 
gentleman.” 

Cortis stooped to collect the bruised, 
stemless dandelions, Reggy’s first gifts, 
and then slowly crossed the fields to 
inspect Watkins at work. ‘Two women 
had watched Cortis and Reggy; Mrs. 
Bemerton from the window of her own 
room, and Mrs. Aston from a hall win- 
dow, which commanded the lane that 
lay beyond her grounds. 

When the aunt and niece met at the 
lunch table Mrs. Bemerton’s face was 
wnxious and determined. Mrs. Aston’s 
manner was nervous, and her eyes 
showed traces of tears. 

**Were you out this morning, Mar- 
ion 27 

‘No; I am going this afternoon. I 
did not feel well.” 

** TTeadache 2” 
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‘**T suppose it is headache.” 

** Marion, do you know that you mope 
up in your own room, instead of living 
out in the air as you should do?” 

* Oh, auntie, indeed I am always 
rambling about the roads. This morn- 
ing I had some stitches to put in my 
dresses, and I suppose looping the over- 
skirts was too much for me. Let me 
give you some lettuce. Isn’t it fresh 
and delicious? I wonder if it would 
tempt pa to come here.” 

Mrs. Bemerton gave her niece a steady 
look. 

‘** These fresh vegetables should tempt 
any one. Write and hint about them, 
Marion.” 

“You can, auntie. You will be able 
to do a pen-and-ink picture of them.” 

‘Tt would be delightful, Marion, if 
he and Dr. Carey should happen to 
come here at the same time.” 

A delicate flush rose in Mrs. Aston’s 
cheeks. 

Dr. Carey makes flying visits just 
when he can steal the hours. I don’t 
think I would care to have them meet 
here just at present. Something em- 
barrassing might occur.” 

‘That is true; and, of course, you 
will be able to return to the city very 
soon now. Tow glad I shall be to get 
back to civilization !” 

“Oh, auntie! Is it so dreadful 
here ?” 

‘* Well, Marion, it is dull.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is. Books and 
fancy work grow monotonous. You 
are very good, auntie, to sacrifice so 
much for me.” 

** Nonsense, Marion; it is you who 
should complain. You suffer more than 
you realize from the sameness of this 
country existence. But for Reggy and 
your music, your health would give way. 
You are not as gay as you were a few 
weeks ago, and yet I thought that with 
summer your old spirits would return.” 

‘*Tll have to reform.” Mrs. Aston 
forced a laugh. ‘* It will never do to 
let pa suspect thet I am troubled or 
depressed.” 

**No; you should think of pleasant 
things and a happy future. You made 
a promise, and that promise shuts a 
door on the past. Keep it barred, 
Marion.” 


























Mrs. Aston trifled with the food on 
her plate, and then rose to seek Reggy. 
Ile was asleep, and for some seconds she 
stood watching him. The room was dark 
and quiet; the nurse had gone to her 
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and depressed. She has too much time to 
think. If she were in New York she would 
have constant visits from Dr. Carey. He has 
come here several times to see her, and I am 
positive, from his actions and his mother’s 
remarks, that he hasserious intentions. Marion 





‘You are 


lunch, Mrs. Bemerton was enjoying an 
easy-chair in the shaded porch. Mrs. 
Aston felt herself in the presence of a 
mighty power. The child, sleeping and 
waking, was guarded by her own con- 
science. Fortunately for humanity, 
conscience is free, and may even question 
the justness of a promise. 

Mrs. Aston bent over Reggy at inter- 
vals, studying his features and now and 
then pressing a kisson his hair or dress. 
To many, there is no earthly influence 
which compares with that of a sleeping 
child. Before it, pride, vanity, and self- 
conceit give way to humility. Thus 
Reggy smiled in his sweet slumber, un- 
conscious of the bitter tears that burned 
his mother’s cheeks. When the nurse 
came upstairs Mrs. Aston was dressed 
for walking, and quickly left the house. 

Mrs. Bemerton was absorbed in this 
letter to her brother: 


Dar Ricwarp : 


If you can hurry up with Marion’s business, 
do so, The monotony here is overpowering, 
and I notice that she is at times very quiet 


a scoundrel, sir. 





seems to enjoy his society ; she walks with him, 
and their tastes are decidedly congenial, Of 
course, you can learn all about his professional 
ability and prospects. I think Marion is per- 
plexed by the peeuliar position in which she 
finds herself, She is not inclined to be confi- 
dential. I simply put two and two together. 
The country is very pretty just now, and 
Reggy flourishes. He is very backward about, 
speaking, but Marion will not have him forced 
in any way, and his sign-language is very 
charming, if somewhat difficult to understand. 
I shall be delighted to get back to the city. 
With a few exceptions, the people here are 
disagreeable. their delight, and 
strangers are their natural prey. Every day 
proves the wisdom of your scheme. Marion 
is very proud of her vegetable garden, the 
work of a reformed rake named Watkins. She 
wants you to taste her lettuce. Perhaps you 
would be wise to make this an excuse for a 
visit. The ** looker-on,” you know, ‘* sees the 
whole game.” 


Gossip is 


Yours, 
Marrua BEMERTON. 


Having dated and sealed her letter, 
Mrs. Bemerton concluded to post it 
and pay a few visits. The *‘* agreeable 
people ~ mentioned in her correspond- 
ence could help her to pass away the 
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long afternoon, and she was anxious to 
learn a few items without direct inquiry. 
Much valuable information may be ob- 
tained by simply mentioning a subject 
and allowing others to discuss it. Mrs. 
Carey’s sitting-room was the best place 
in the town to hear news. It was 
natural for people to carry rumors to 
the rector’s wife for sifting, contradic- 
tion, or confirmation. Mrs. Carey was 
sympathetic, receptive, and sensible. 
Mrs. Bemerton found her busy with 
library books that needed re-covering, 
Mrs. Page assisting. 

The great bow-window was open, 
showing the distant 
mountains rising 
in wondrous lights 
and shadows, and 
the foreground of 
velvety lawn, flow- 
er-beds, and ever- 
greens. Bees, but- 
terflies, and birds 
added sound and 
motion to the 
scene, and Mrs. 
Bemerton watched 
the busy hands of 
the two ladies, who 
occupied low seats 
in the window, and 
saw something in- 
teresting in brown 
paper and muci- 
lage. She wasabout 
to offer her own 
services, when Mrs. 
Aston appeared at 
the gate and the next minute was one 
of the group. 

“Why, how nice! Let me help you,” 
said Mrs. Aston, pulling off her gloves 
and drawing forward an easy-chair. 
She was provided with an apron, towel, 
und scissors, and the work went on 
rapidly and merrily. 

** Where is Mr. Carey 2” asked Mrs. 
Aston. ‘* I came to see him, and | 
peeped into his room, but he was not 
there.” 

** Tle will be home to tea.” said Mrs. 
Carey. **Can’t you take supper with 


us 7 

Mrs. Aston glanced thoughtfully at 
her hostess. 
“Why, yes, Marion, if you would 





Jack slowly emerged 









like to stay: I will look after Reggy for 
you,” said Mrs. Bemerton. 

‘* 7 think I will,” Mrs. Aston replied, 
slowly. 

Mrs. Carey looked delighted. 

“Why can’t you all remain with me ? 
It would give Mr. Carey so much pleas- 
ure. I can send for Mamie.” 

Mrs. Page laughed. 

** But I invited Mr. Cortis to dine 
with us this evening. He was to come 
up after lunch and plan a tennis court 
for Mamie. I suppose he is there now.” 

‘*T am very glad to hear of the tennis 
court,” said Mrs. Carey. ‘*Do you 
play, Mrs. Aston? ” 

* Oh, yes; I like 
tennis very much.” 

‘* Lowell wants to 
learn it this sum- 
mer. I am going 
to sacrifice a portion 
of the lawn.” 

*“Whyso?” asked 
Mrs. Page. ‘** Ile 
can use our court 
whenever he wants 
to play.” 

**Tlow conven- 
ient that would 
be!” said Mrs. Ca- 
rey. “‘And now 
that Mr. Cortis is 
so much better, it 
will always be easy 
to make upa party. 
I must write at 
once and let Lowell 
know how good you 
are. It is so beneficial for him to come 
up, if it is only for a few hours.” 

** low encouraged he must feel about 
Mr. Cortis!” said Mrs. Page. ‘1 
never saw any one alter so completely 
inevery way. You know how quiet he 
was ; he never volunteered a remark, and 
he looked cross, and indifferent to what 
was going on near him. Now, he is 
interested in everything that Mamie 
mentions ; he is animated and good- 
natured, and so handsome! The other 
evening he took off his glasses, and we 
were charmed with the beauty of his 
eyesand the expression in his features.” 

‘* Lowell ascribes the improvement to 
the effect of an open-air life ; and, be- 
sides, he gives Mr. Cortis credit for 
























patience and perseverance. Few per- 
sons would have borne solitude as he 
has.” 

‘*Oh, and have you heard that his 
crops are doing unusually well ?” 

‘“So Mr. Carey tells me. He proves 
to be quite a farmer.” 

‘** THe doesn’t try to write or read yet.” 

‘| know that. Lowell doesn’t ex- 
press an opinion upon the subject. We 
all hope for the best.” 

Mrs. Page rose and found her wrap 
and gloves. 

‘«* Now, remember to write to Lowell 
about the tennis court. We have plenty 
of balls and rackets.” 


Mrs. Bemerton left the parsonage 
with Mrs. Page. 
CHAPTER XI. 


Mrs. Aston devoted herself to the 
work in hand, cutting little piles of 
covers and carefully putting them on 
the books, occasionally opening a vol- 
ume and reading its title page. Iler 
silence was interesting ; she was think- 
ing of serious subjects. Mrs. Carey 
often let her hands fall in her lap 
while indulging in the pleasures of the 
Imagination. 

Of course, in her estimation, Lowell 
had only to woo. So she pictured this 
tall, graceful young woman at home 
in the parsonage. Lowell would have 
a charming house in New York, and 
thither his father could often go for 
change of scene and entertainment. 
She was so overjoyed by this contem- 
plation of a fancy-drawn future, that 
her thoughts comprehended the happi- 
ness of others. 

‘* Mr. Cortis would make a very nice 
husband for Mary Page,” she said, 
musingly, without looking up. Mrs. 
Aston started, but succeeded in catch- 


ing her book before it reached the 
floor. 

** Did I startle you ?” 

‘Just for a second. We were so 


quiet. You were saying something about 
Mary Page.” : 

Yes. If Mr. Cortis regains the use of 
his eyes, Lowell intends advising him to 
remain in the country. 
pursuits seem to suit him. 


Agricultural 
I was think- 
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ing how pleasant it would be if he would 
settle here. Mary Page is a very 
superior girl. I think she would ap- 
preciate his fine qualities.” Mrs. Aston 
finished folding a cover. 

‘*She is very young. Has she had 
much attention from men ?” 

** None that could be called serious. 
Lowell has paid her as much as any 
one ; but he has always known her, and 
his interest in her is of a brotherly 
nature. ‘To him she is very gay and 
childish. ” 

**T like her very much. 
is attractive.” 

‘Indeed it is; and to a man who 
has spent so many months in loneli- 
ness and depression it must be doubly 
charming. No one could have the 
‘blues’ with Mary Page in the house. 
She never had a sad experience. She is 
an only child, and she has every comfort 
at her command.” 

“She should take 
about marrying.” 

Mrs. Aston was using the scissors, and 
seemed too much interested in her occu- 
pation to pause for the discussion of 
even such a momentous subject as 
marriage. 

‘*T like girls to marry young, pro- 
vided they do it for love,” said Mrs. 
Carey. 

‘Don’t you think that very often 
they mistake some other motives for 
love ?” 

“No; not often. Sincerity belongs 
to youth. I have known girls to ‘fall 
in love,’ as we term it, at fourteen, and 
remain in love with their husbands un- 
til death separated them. I was twelve 
when I met Mr. Carey, and we were 
married on my seventeenth birthday. 
Love, you know, is partial. The woman 
who loves always puts the best construc- 
tion on her husband’s actions. He is 
her hero, and it is her delight and pride 
to keep him such. As time on 
she learns his weaknesses, and to balance 
them she masses her strength. The 
ideal husband and wife are so perfectly 
united that no one can find a flaw in 
this mystical whole. Love will draw 
together individualities seemingly the 
most opposed. Yes. I believe in early 
marriages. Young love is like a little 
child—sweet and pure.” 


Her gayety 


her time, then, 
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Mrs. Aston was crying. ‘* My dear, 
my dear!” Mrs. Carey went to her 
and kissed her forehead. ‘ You know 
I can feel for you. Put away these 
dusty books: let us go into the fresh 
air. I should have been more thought- 
ful; but, indeed, you are so young that 
I forget that you have loved and lost.” 

Mrs. Aston controlled herself. 

* T like to be oceupied. I wish you 
would go on talking. It does me good 
to listen to vou. You believe that pure 
motives bring good results.” 

* Yes: Tdo. Motives are like foun- 
dations ; they are out of sight, but we 
judge of them by what is built upon 
them.” 

* Pont you think that people may 
act from right motives, and yet be dis- 
appointed in what follows ?” 

** Certainly ; because we cannot con- 
trol others or understand their motives. 
Ilowever, we are only responsible for 
our own thoughts, words, and deeds. 
We are not even to judge those of 
others. We are to do what is honest, 
and we must not think evil of those 
about us.” 

‘That is a lovely theory,” said Mrs. 
Aston. 

* Every one can at least try to prac- 
tise it. In a community like this it 
becomes a necessity. Every day Mr. 
Carey has to confront the misery caused 
by idle talkers or meddlers. Nine quar- 
rels out of ten are caused by the inter- 
ference of a third person. Mr. Carey 
has often told me that in matrimonial 
troubles he has invariably found out- 
side influence at work. A relative ora 
so-called friend will be aware of mat- 
ters which the husband and wife should 
have kept to themselves, and instead of 
helping each other to bear the common 
burden, they are listening to suggestions 
and advice that simply increase their 
difficulties. Why, how nice the books 
look! Mr. Carey will be delighted. I 
think Pll leave them just here, so that 
he can realize how much you have done 
for us.” 

‘Suppose we put them all in their 
places, and then see if he notices what 
an improvement we have made in their 
appearance. ” 

** Oh, he'll never be any the wiser if 
you do that.” 
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Mrs. Aston laughed. 

‘*I think Ill try the experiment. 
Show me where the sets belong.” Mrs. 
Carey went into the library. ‘* We 
keep them in this room. Mary Page is 
our librarian. If the books were left in 
the church they would be injured or 
lost, and our Sunday-school library has 
few additions. Now, you can re-ar- 
range them in here to suit yourself. 
The shelves have been dusted. It 
would be nice if Mary Page were here 
with you, but I suppose she is enjoying 
her game of tennis. How prettily you 
have written the titles! I am so glad 
to have some of your handiwork in the 
room. We shall always think of you 
when we open a book.” 

**May I come to-morrow and cover 
more 2?” 

“Tf you will be so good ; and can 
you bring the wee laddie ?’ 

‘Yes, if you care to have him.” 

Mrs. Aston was placing the volumes 
in rows, alphabetically by the authors, 
when Mr. Carey came in and watched 
her, smiling pleasantly. 

** Plenty of disorder there, I fancy. 
Now that the tennis season has opened, 
the books will elbow and crowd each 
other like a mob. Are you in search of 
any particular work 7” Ile sauntered 
toward the window. 

‘*“No—” Mrs. Carey stood in the 
doorway, and Mrs. Aston gave her a 
meaning glance. ‘* f don’t love mobs.” 

«Tea is ready,” said Mrs. Carey ; and 
the rector went into the dining-room, 
being very hungry, and wondered what 
his wife and her guest found in the 
library to amuse them so much. The 
joke was recurrent and enlivened the 
meal, and as Mr. Carey was most happy 
when others were pleased, he beamed as 
brightly as if he had been let into the 
secret. Ile wandered off to his study for 
restand meditation, and even there could 
hear faint echoes of musical laughter. 

Ife looked up, a little surprised, when 
Mrs. Aston tapped gently on the door 
and asked if she might speak with him. 

**Come in ; certainly, I am at leisure.” 
He placed alow, deep, leathern chair 
for her, and raised the light so that he 
could see her earnest face turned to 
read his. She clasped her hands on 
her knees, 
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**T want to ask you if you consider a 
promise binding.” 

** Generally speaking, yes.” 

A shade of disappointment deepened 
the gravity of her expression. She sat 
revolving his reply. 

“There may be exceptional cases— 
I think, ” she said, quietly. 

** Yes ; a promise must be voluntary, 
and the one who gives a promise must 
know its nature. Fraud used in obtain- 
ing «a promise would invalidate it. I 
am not familiar with the legal view of 
your question, but it is the moral side 
of it that interests you.” 

* Yes, the moral side. I made a 
promise—once, and 
I made it willingly. 
I really believed at 
the time that I was 
doing right.” 

* And now you 
think you were 
wrong 2” 

“Yes—” Mrs. 
Aston raised her 
eyes to the rector’s. 

‘Something has 
occurred to change 
your opinions in the 
matter ?” 

“Tl am changed. 
When I gave my 
word to do certain 
things, I know now 
that I was incapable 
of forming a clear 
conception of my 
duty. I was ner- 
vous, depressed, and Mrs 
weak. Myjudgment 
was warped. I was influenced by peo- 
ple physically strong, people whom | 
was accustomed to honor and trust. I 
was not mistress of myself.” 

‘** Will not those to whom you made 
this promise accept your present expla- 
nation, and release you from it ?” 

‘1 fear not. This is why I have 
come to you. Suppose I urge ali these 
reasons, and they positively refuse to 
release me, what shall I do ?” 

Mr. Carey rose, put his hands behind 
him, and walked back and forth, a habit 
when he was cogitating the important 
points in his sermons. 

“This is an appeal from mental 





weakness to mental strength, consequent 
upon physical condition ?” 

“* Yes ; besides, the strength came 
gradually, and with it the chance to 
think. Ihave been alone, away from 
prejudiced people. I have seen myself 
as | was, a victim of nervousness and 
mistaken kindness. Had I remained 
in the city, this insight of my own 
position would have been impossible. 
Even had I grown strong, the govern- 
ing influences would have held me in 
the path | was taking. Do you know, 
I honestly believed that I was doing 
right 7” 

“Yes; [ understand that morbid 
state, in which we 
all find ourselves at 
times. We think 
conscience is guid- 
ing us, When we are 
simply yielding to 
our desires, our pis- 
sions, and our preju- 
dices. Mrs. Aston, 
I will ask you, is 
your happiness in- 
volved in this ques- 


9 9) 


tion : 

She hesitated; her 
cheeks flushed. 

“My peace of 
mind is. I cannot 
keep this promise ! ” 

* You are quite 
satisfied that con- 
science and reason 
are controlling you 
now ?” 


Aston. ** And my duty to 


others. I used to 
consider and cherish my own rights. 
Now I can recognize the rights of 
others. We cannot live to ourselves.” 

** By all means, obey your conscience. 
A promise which causes unhappiness 
and injustice should not be kept. But 
no sensible person would hold you to a 
promise made under the circumstances 
you describe.” 

**Oh! do you think so ?” she cried, 
joyfully.  ‘ How happy you make 
me!” 

‘*T see.” Mr. Carey looked at her 
shining eyes. ‘ You have only to 
speak and look as you do now, and you 
will win your case. Any one who loves 
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you will realize that your best feelings 
are at work within you. < 


“Yes; my whole future depends 
upon what I do now.” 
‘Then, seek peace of mind; let 


what will, follow.” 

** You are so good, 
tient with me.” 

‘And if my advice helps you, im- 
agine how gratified I feel. Mrs. Aston, 
you impress me as being fully qualified 
to judge what is morally your duty. 
You are in perfect health, competent 
to consider the matter in all its rela- 
tions. ‘The more important it is, the 
greater the necessity for you to regard 
it calmly and reason out the effects of 
your individual conduct upon all con- 
cerned. If you can assume the posi- 
tion of an impartial witness, and view 
yourself dispassionately while reaching 
the conclusions that you intend shall 
govern your future actions, I think you 
may be trusted in your decision.” 

Mrs. Aston put out her hand. 

‘*T suppose [ ought to be more ex- 
plicit— but [ ——” 

* No, not at all. Protect your own 
secrets. A clear mind, a kind heart, 
and a sensitive conscience can solve any 
problem that a Christian has to face.” 
Mr. Carey pressed her hand. ‘ Pray, 
my child, for light, for serenity, for 
the wisdom and the divine strength to 
do to others as we would have them do 
tous. Love is mighty.” 

Mrs. Aston looked steadily at Mr. 
Carey while he spoke; then she rose and 
turned to the door. 

**T think I will go home now. You 
have helped me. You have said what 
I was hungry to hear. Your words are 
like an anchor.” 

‘Shall Mrs. Carey and ] 
you? It is a lovely night.” 

That would be charming.’ 


so kind, so pa- 


walk with 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE moon was an enchantress ; the 
three friends moved under its shadows, 
silent, sympathetic, and pleased to watch 
the landse ape. At Mrs. Aston’s gate 


they paused to linger a few moments 
in the sweet air. 
reverie. °° 


Mrs. Aston had been 


in a Good-night,’ *she said, 
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gayly. ‘To-morrow, Mrs. Carey, I 
am going to make another attempt. 
Ilow early may we come ?” 

“To breakfast, if you will, and I 
wish you would. The mornings are so 
lovely. Reggy can have plenty “of fresh 
milk, and [ will find him some toys. A 
baby in the house is Mr. Carey’s dream 
of earthly bliss.” 

“Then we'll 
Reggy and I. 


come to breakfast, 
The dear little man will 
be delighted. He is always perfectly 
satisfied with me.” She laughed con- 
tentedly at this ide: 

‘She is very lovable,” said Mr. 
Carey, as the door closed on Mrs. Aston. 
“No wonder the child is ‘ perfectly 
satisfied ? to be with her.” 

**She has such an easy method with 
him. She lets him alone. Dear me, 
how much interest she has added to my 
existence !—she and Mr. Cortis. I had 
no idea that a few persons of whom we 
had never heard a short time ago could 
make such a difference in one’s every- 
day life.” 
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«*T hope they will stay here. Cortis is 
unconsciously revolutionizing the town. 
I see gardens being made in every direc- 
tion. Old fields that haven’t been 
touched for years are ploughed and 
planted with something. He has made 
industry the fashion. When a man 
who can’t use his eyes insists on doing 
good work every day, and controls a 
fellow like Watkins, people begin to 
think and wonder.” 

‘He has plenty of individuality,’ 
Mrs. Carey said. ** T realized that when 
he was with us. I do hope he will get 
well and marry Mary Page.” 

* Marry Mary Page! What put that 
idea in your head ?” 

* Why, he goes to see her so con- 
stantly.” 

* Nonsense, my dear. Gossip again.” 

* Mrs. Page alludes to him very often. 
This afternoon he was there to mark 
out a tennis court.” 

* Yes; LT saw him, and half a dozen 
of the young people helping him. Mrs. 
Page never conveys a perfectly accurate 
impression. She may not intend to 
exaggerate, and, perhaps, she fondly 
believes that Mary has attracted Mr. 
Cortis. Perhaps she has. Still, 1 
should be very guarded about mention- 
ing such a report. It would be dis- 
agreeable for everybody, and if it 
reaches Cortis it will end his visits at 
Mrs. Page’s, and deprive him of a re- 
laxation that is doing him good.” 

* Well, I shall be very careful. 1 sup- 
pose Mr. Cortis does not consider him- 
self an eligible man just now, and then 
Mary Page is very girlish.” 

‘*“Now you have reached the expla- 
nation of the intimacy. Suppose we go 
in and see Cortis.” 

* Yes, indeed.” 

They found all the doors open and 
the lamps burning; but no one ap- 
peared in answer to Mr. Carey’s tap- 
ping. 

** We can wait a few minutes ; he may 
be upstairs,” said Mrs. Carey. So they 
went into the sitting-room. ‘This apart- 
ment always reminded Mrs. Carey of 
its owner’s condition; neither books, 
pictures, nor writing materials were 
visible. The table held odd collections 
suggestive of fishing excursions and 
gardening. <A saucer of water, in which 
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lay some dandelions nearly closed, was 
prominent, and several pipes and a 
tobacco pouch, some scattered matches, 
and a small pile of ashes proved that 
the occupant found some relief in smok- 
ing. 

** Ife hasn’t come home yet,” said Mr. 
Carey. ‘* You say he was to dine with 
Mrs. Page. Mrs. Summers has left 
the lamps lighted for him. We will not 
wait.” 

**T don’t wonder that he enjoys going 
to Mrs. Page’s,” said Mrs. Carey, with a 
comprehensive glance. ‘The dullness 
here must be intolerable.” 

‘IT don’t think that Cortis takes that 
view of it. He has certain rules to fol- 
low, and he keeps temptation in the 
way of reading matter out of reach.” 

‘* Te certainly has a chance to think.” 

On the way out Mrs. Carey admired 
the flower-beds and the arrangement of 
the plants, and as the porch was in- 
closed by climbing rose-trees, they sat 
down on a rustic bench to watch the 
shadows that lay on the floor. While 
thus absorbed they were attracted by 
the sound of light steps, and perceived 
#® woman’s figure approaching. 

“Why, it is Mrs. Aston!” said Mrs. 
Carey. ‘*Can anything have —hap- 
pened ?” 

The rector rose and went toward the 
gate, and the figure in the road turned 
suddenly and rapidly retreated. 

** Are you sure that was Mrs. Aston ? 

‘I think so. She must have seen 
you and thought it was Mr. Cortis.” 

‘*Why should that frighten her? It 
is still early ; I suppose she wants to stay 
in the open air. Suppose we go and 
reassure her.” 

Mrs. Aston was sauntering about her 
garden, and she laughed at Mr. Carey’s 
explanation of his unexpected appear- 
ance on Mr. Cortis’s lawn and the mo- 
mentary fright that she experienced. 
It was so balmy under the trees that 
they remained for some time out of 
doors, and Mrs. Carey joined Mrs. 
Bemerton in the sitting-room. 

Mrs. Bemerton was politely curious 
in regard to the Pages, although she 
had often heard all there was to tell 
about them. She had strolled all the 
way home with Mrs. Page that after- 
noon, and had witnessed a portion of 
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the work of making a tennis court. 
It had occurred to her, perhaps very 


naturally, that Miss Page looked well 
in her white woollen dress, with here 


and there a touch of gold and scarlet, 
and that Mr. Cortis had found it con- 


venient to keep very close to her while 
doing his share of the labor. They 
seemed to have a great deal to say to 
each other, and said it with much mer- 
riment and an air of confidence. — It 
was now eleven o'clock, and, accord- 
ing to the Careys, Mr. Cortis had not 
reached his home. Although these 
ladies did not say so, they thought that, 
if there was no fire, something closely 
resembling smoke was very apparent in 
the atmosphere surrounding Miss Page 
and Mr. Cortis. 

Mr. Carey was very thoughtful during 
the walk homeward. He wanted to heat 
everything that his wife knew or con- 
jectured about Mrs. Aston, but he did 
not like to mention that lady’s name 
lest his wife should expect a return 
confidence. Although alone with him 
in the garden, with ‘ample opportunity 
to talk, Mrs. Aston had not even alluded 
to their conversation in his study. This 
fact perplexed him, because he felt sure 
that the alteration in her manner and 
expression was the result of that inter- 
view. 

** Was it the effect of the moonlight, 
or did Mrs. Aston look unusually hand- 





He sat enthroned in his wagon 
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some just now?” asked Mrs. Carey, 
after a long period of castle building. 
‘I think the light of happiness had 
the most to do with it. Her tempera- 
ment is naturally joyous. She is hon- 
est, and delights in the beautiful. Left 
to her best impulses, she reflects the 
pleasure she gains from what is good 
and pure about her. Honor, what two 


old fogies we are, to be sure! We are 
counting upon the presence of this 
charming woman, and no doubt her 


own people in the city are longing to 
have her with them. She would be 
missed from any home. She is like to 
the sunshine.’ 

Mrs. Carey looked 
sensible face ; 


at her husband’s 
her voice faltered. 





* Dear, haven’t you noticed anything 
pleas: 

* Do you mean Lowell’s frequent 
Visits 2” 

** Yes ; he comes to see her.” 

* Are you quite sure of that, Honor ?’ 

* Yes; and [| am so pleased——” 

‘Not the least bit jealous, eh, 
Ilonor 2?” 

‘Not the least. I shall be perfectly 


satisfied if he marries her.” 

** Well, you women have always puz- 
zled me. You have such a curious 
science of matrimonial arithmetic. You 
put things together that I would never 
think of adding. For instance, Lowell 
runs up to see Cortis.” 


‘Very true; but he spends hours 
with Mrs. Aston, and he says that 
nature is curing Mr. Cortis. Lowell 


simply watches the progress of the 
recovery. When Mr. Cortis was first 
here Lowell did not come very often to 
see him.” 

“I know; he said he could do noth- 
ing. I suppose you are right. Mrs. 
Aston is the attraction. It would be 
very nice, Honor, to have such a daugh- 
ter. Lowell can afford to marry ; he 
told me so within a year. I wonder if 
they understand eac th other.’ 

** She comes to the house voluntarily ; 
still, Lowell hasn’t said anything.” 

Mr. Carey grew thoughtful, and, long 
after his wife Was asleep, he sat in his 
study recalling everything that had been 
said there by Mrs. Aston. He wished 
that he had a woman’s gift for the sci- 
ence of love’s indications. He felt that 























he held some clew to Mrs. Aston’s posi- 
tion, but in his possession it was useless. 
This promise which she intended to 
break might have something or every- 
thing to do with his son’s future wel- 
fare; but she had confided in the father 
as a spiritual adviser, and he held her 
communication sacred. 

On the following day he took occa- 
sion to observe her even more closely 
thanusual. Iler movements were grace- 
ful; she held her head erect ; there 
was to him an air of exultation in her 
manner when not engaged in conversa- 
tion. She had a way of lifting Reggy, 
heavy as he was, and carrying him on 
her arm, that amused and pleased the 
rector. The action expressed mutual 
ownership to the highest degree. The 
rector joined in the laugh against him- 
self when the rows of books in their 
new uniform met his surprised glance. 

“You have remarkable pertinacity, 
Mrs. Aston. Those books have been 
giving me a headache for months.” 

“That means obstinacy,” she laughed, 
merrily. ‘* 1 do like to finish what | 
commence,” 

‘*Qbstinacy may be commendable,” 
said Mr. Carey. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

ONE lovely June afternoon the coach 
brought to town along with the mail a 
tall, sight, gray-haired gentleman, who 
directed the driver to stop at Mrs. 
Aston’s. Accordingly, the great vehicle 
with bells jingling approached Mrs. 
Aston’s house, attracting all its occu- 
pants to doors and windows to see who 
or what was coming. 

** Why, it’s daddy !” cried Mrs. Aston, 
catching Reggy from his high-chair and 
his mug of milk, and rushing with him 
to the gate, where they were hugged 
and kissed by the delighted stranger. 
Mrs. Bemerton next appeared on the 
porch, secretly exulting over the effect 
of her letter. ‘* Richard, I’m very glad 
to see you. Low do you think Marion 
looks ?” 

** Klegant ! splendid ! 
blooming.” Mr. Barrett glanced at the 
small group surrounding him. His 
daughter's eyes were sparkling, her 


You all look 
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cheeks were flushing with pleasure ; there 
were gold lights in her wavy brown hair. 
A soft, white ‘‘ Mother Hubbard ” gave 
her something of the appearance of a 
great child carrying a doll miniature of 
itself. 

‘*Reggy has forgotten his own dear 
grandpa, and grandpa must have some 
dinner.” 

** Yes, indeed ; the air and the drive 
have made me very hungry.” Mrs. Bem- 
erton disappeared kitchenward. Mr. 
darrett took a chair on the porch, put 
Regey on his knee, and drew Mrs. Aston 
to a low seat at his side. ‘* It is so nice, 
dear, to have you near me. Your mother 
and I miss you more and more every 
day. Ilowever, very soon now we shall 
have you back again.” 

Mrs. Aston’s face rested against her 
father’s shoulder. 

‘It would be lovely if you and ma 
could come up here for the summer. 
Isn’t the country beautiful? [ am in 
love with this place.” 

“Your mother might come, but I 
don’t think she would be willing to stay 
here unless I could remain with her. 
That is impossible! It is too far away. 
It takes too much time to get here.” 

Mrs. Aston gave a sigh. 

“I think if ma could see how comfort- 
ably I am settled here, she would enjoy 
being here. ‘The garden is so pretty, 
the roses are nearly in bloom, and I am 
going to have such quantities of them. 
You must send me some large jars for 
the house.” 

**Oh, well, very soon now we can find 
a convenient place nearer town. ‘The 
journey here would tire your mother too 
much. Iam anxious to have you back 
with her. She needs you.” 

“Yes; and Reggy was a comfort to 
her,” said Mrs. Aston. ‘‘ But you look 
quite yourself, daddy, dear. I thought 
you never would find time to come and 
see us.” 

‘*T knew you were in good hands, and 
I could tell by your letters that your 
old spirits were returning. After this, 
Marion, pet, there will be no need for a 
separation of any length.” 

Mrs. Bemerton’s appearance may have 
prevented a reply. Dinner was ready, 
and Mr. 
well-served meal. 


Jarrett liked a well-cooked, 
The fresh vegetables 
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were fully appreciated, and there was a 
great deal of family news for Mrs. Bem- 
erton and Mrs. Aston to discuss. It was 
crowing late in the afternoon when Mr. 
Barrett took possession of an easy-chair 
in the drawing-room, lit a mild cigar, 
and evidently began to meditate on mat- 
ters more serious than the incidents 
which he had been relating. 

Regey wandered from room to porch 
in pursuit of transitory pleasure, and his 
mother often followed him to conceal 
au certain sense of uneasiness from her 
father’s keen observation. She spoke 
from the hali. 

** Daddy, would you like to sit out-of- 
doors ? It is so pleasant under the trees. 
Reggy is devoted to butterflies and insects 











‘* Sweetheart !"’ 


of every description. Ife is watching a 
spider just at this minute.” 

Mr. Barrett rose and went out on the 
porch, drawing his daughter’s arm in 
his own, and speaking quietly. 

‘*It is very nice, Marion, cool and 
healthful. The change has benefited 





you wonderfully—wonderfully ! I wish 
your mother could see you. I wish I 
could stay with you and enjoy this 
peace, 

* You must stay, daddy. Let business 
tuke care of itself for a while. I’m sure 
nothing very dreadful would happen if 
you took a nice little vacation here with 
Reggy and me.” She put her arms 
around his neck and kissed him. 

Mr. Barrett’s laugh meant unutterable 
things. 

“My girl, you know nothing about 
it.” 

‘© It does seem too bad, daddy, dear. 
I have nothing to do, and everything I 
wish for, and you cannot take a few 
days in a year and forget your work 
and enjoy a rest. It is not fair!” 

‘One of these days, pet, I may be 
able to throw off the harness.” She 
sighed. 

‘But you have been telling me that 
ever since I was a child.” 

‘*My dear, money must be earned ; 
it doesn’t come without toil and fore- 
thought. Business is a treadmill.” 

**Couldn’t we all do with less ?” she 
asked, gently. 

Ilis smile was peculiar. ‘* Perhaps, 
had you been differently brought up. 
You were reared to expect luxuries ”— 

‘That is so, I suppose ; but, daddy, | 
never realized until lately what these 
luxuries must cost you. Your health 
and happiness are to be sacrificed. You 
give us everything and keep nothing 
not even the right to the rest and change 
that your health demands.” 

** Marion, did you ever hear me com- 
plain ?” 

“TI know that, daddy. That makes 
me feel all the more bitterly the injus- 
tice that is done to you.” 

** Nonsense, child! When TI see you 
looking beautiful, surrounded with com- 
forts, enjoying money’s worth, [ am 
satisfied. I have my recompense. | 
have worked to make my family happy.” 

‘* But, daddy, there is another kind of 
happiness. If ma could see more of you ; 
if you could spend hours enjoying all 
the lovely things of life together——" 

‘Yes, dear; I understand what you 
mean. If, for instance, we lived on 
less, used fewer luxuries, were content 
to dwell here—or in any quiet country 



























town. My child, that was once my 
dream. Under such conditions I might 
live to a green old age, as my parents 
and grandparents did before me. When 
I was a boy I loved the country. My 
theory of business and city life was sim- 
ply to earn a sum sufficie nt to enable me 
to return to the country and live free 
from anxiety about money.” 

« And could you do it now ?” 

‘If your mother were willing, yes ; but 
her existence is bound up in her present 
interests. She would be miserable in a 
place like this. No, dear; I shall work 
until some part of the machinery gives 
way. An office is sup- 
posed to hold all that 
I care for or covet. I 
may dream about some- 
thing beyond ledgers 
and bank accounts ; = 
that is sufficient.” 

“Tt is all wrong.” 

‘“Tlow is it to be 
righted? Indeed, 
Marion, I am very 


much to be envied, as She 


the majority would tell 
you. I possess the things that most men 
are struggling and longing to grasp, and 
the desire for more has seized upon me. 
There is no half-way measure possible. I 
could retire from business and live ele- 
gantly in the country ; but if I stay in 
New York, my business must go on suc- 
cessfully. So, dear, [ have to cut short 
my visit to you. In fact, I brought 
some papers for you to sign, and very 
soon now you shall be back in your own 
home, enjoying your old amusements.” 

Mrs. Aston looked at her father, and 
from him to Reggy, who had discovered 
a large brown caterpillar crawling up the 
post near him. 

“T have put you to a great deal « 


trouble, daddy, trouble and extra ex- 
pense. 
“But we have gained our point, 


Marion. When the fight is won, who 
cares to count losses 2” 
Sut is it won ?” 

* Practically. You have nothing to 
do but sign these papers. : 

‘And ‘the n 

‘Then, child, 

the air about us. 
—think of it! 


6s. 





you are free—free as 
Think of Marion 
After all these weary 
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held the 


baby’s face close to her own 

months! It is like having a mountain 

lifted off one’s brain !” 
Mr. Barrett left the porch and 

strolled off under the maples and cherry- 

trees. Ile objected to all exhibitions of 

feeling, and he had just almost given 


way to one. Mrs. Aston took Reggy on 
her knees, and fixed her eyes on his 


small features. Ile smiled softly, patted 
her cheeks with his dimpled hands, and 
then slid to the floor and returned to 
his study of natural history. Mrs. As- 
ton called the nurse, put on a white 
shade hat that hung on the rack, and 
took her father’s high, stiff beaver from 
its peg. The hat stiggested the peculi- 
urities of its owner. Mrs. Aston ap- 
proached him ; her steps were inaudible ; 
he was looking at the small apples, and 
she put his hat on him, and then let 
her arm rest on his shoulders. 

‘The tree is very full. I wonder 
how many of them will come to per- 
fection ?” she said, eagerly. 

“Oh, quite a crop! The trees are 
in fine condition. You ought to have 
some good cider this fall.” 

“* Wouldn’t that be jolly, if youand ma 
would agree to come and enjoy it here !” 
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It was the well-known distributor of telegrams 


Mr. Barrett sighed, then looked ear- 
nestly at his daughter, a smile lighting 
up his thin, set features. 

**T was forgetting—you will be home 
by fall. We'll enjoy our cider in our 
own dining-room.” 

‘Daddy, I want you to come down 
hy the river, where we can talk without 
being overheard. I want to ask you 
something.” 

** Well, dear, as you say. How lovely 
it is here! The absence of dust and the 
fragrance of the foliage are refreshing. 
Which way do you go ?” 

‘*T'll lead you. We'll take the long, 
roundabout road, because I want to talk 
with you.” 

She put her arm in his, and they 
strolled leisurely along the grassy foot- 
paths, stopping often to admire the 
view or examine some tree or plant that 
brought up visions of his early days to 
Mr. Barrett. Now, it was a sweet rier, 
so hidden in the thick hedge that its 
delicate perfume alone betrayed its ex- 
istence ; again, the wild roses, blossom- 
ing beautifully while supported — by 
friendly boughs, attracted his attention. 


** You really like it here, child ; and 
yet when I left you here you felt de- 
serted.” 

**Tam glad now that you did bring 
me here.” 

“Of course. Otherwise 
have done nothing for you.” 

‘IT know. You explained why I had 
to leave my own State and reside for a 
certain period in another. Daddy, I 
have come to my senses in this State. 
Nothing decided has been done ?” 

**No; the way is all clear now. We 
go right ahead as soon as those papers 
are signed. You had better do it to- 
night. I want to get back to-morrow.” 

“And I am not going to sign any- 
thing, daddy. I want to 

Mr. Barrett stopped in the middle of 
the path, and stared incredulously into 
his daughter’s face. It was calm, gen- 
tle—if anything, appealing in its whole 
expression. 

‘*What do you mean, Marion ?” 

**T want you to listen, daddy; I am 
sorry for all the trouble I have caused 
you. I should have known better from 
the beginning.” She was holding his 
arm; her voice was clear but low. “1 


we could 


want to forget all the unhappiness of 


my life, and commence over again.” 

** Well, my child, isn’t that precisely 
what I am trying to have you do? But 
certain preliminaries have to be gone 
through with.” 

© You don’t understand me. I don’t 
want this thing done for me. I want 
to remain just as lam for the present, 
and afterward—if—if he 

“What!” Mr. Barrett’s small, deep- 
set eyes began to blaze. 

“Now, daddy! Please keep very 
quiet and let me tell you everything.” 

**See here, Marion, this matter has 
been talked over until there is nothing 
new to be advanced on either side. 
You two came to a settlement, the very 
wisest that could be agreed upon—you 
both promised to do thus and so. Your 
happiness was to be the first considera- 
tion. Now, be satisfied with what I am 
arranging for you.” 

For some minutes the father and 
daughter walked on, silent, thinking of 
what had been said. Then Mrs. Aston 
spoke quietly : 

‘**| have come to see that what was 








agreed upon was all wrong, radically 
wrong. If you won’t listen to me, why, 
you cé annot follow my reasoning.” 

‘Marion, you made a mistake once. 
That mistake must be rectified. You 
cannot live as you are situated now.” 

“Why not ?” 

‘Because your condition is anoma- 
lous. You occupy a false position, and 
it simply leads to unpleasant complica- 
tions.” 


‘““T know it does. For that very 
reason I want to go back where I be- 


long. “i 
“* Marion, 


$9? 


say ! 

T do.” 

“<T shall never conse ant to it—never 
You were unhappy, i a state of 
wretched depression——” 

‘Yes, that is quite true; but I was 
in fault.” 

“Nonsense, Marion! The fault was 
really mine. I never should have con- 
sented to such a marriage. I yielded 
to your importunities. Well, it turned 
out as I might have foreseen it would. 
You are again in my care, and this time, 
Marion, we shall be guided by common 
sense, not fancy. You shall be free to 
make another choice. Pet, [am much 
richer than I was a few years ago. You 
shall have better opportunities to see 
and be seen. You shall travel, if you 
care to. Every wish shall be gratified ; 
only”—he put his arm around her 
waist—‘* you must let me judge this 
time what is best for your happiness.’ 

“‘T should be very, very happy, daddy, 
if you would let all this idea of another 
choice be forgotten.” 

**T won’t allude to it, but I am deter- 
mined to have you freed from unpleas- 
ant claims, and once more your own 
mistress. ”” 

Just now I feel that Iam my own 
mistress. I realize the drawbacks of 
my manner of living, and the true dig- 
nity that I should enjoy. The whole 
trouble lay in the fact that I was un- 
reasonable. I craved what he could not 
afford to give me. Then I let you and 
ma know that I was dissatisfied. I was 
wrong. I had been petted and humored 
at home. You were alw: 1ys able to 
I was too ignorant, 
I see it all now.” 


you cannot mean what you 





gratify my desires. 
too exacting. 
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** My child, ‘ 
lack of money. You were b 
in luxury, and he was not equa 
requirements. He couldn’t support 
properly; you only asked what you 
needed, what you had always been 
accustomed to. You were perfectly 
right.” 

** But, daddy, it was rather inconsist- 
ent to marry for love, and then quarrel 
because he could not buy me luxuries.” 

“Well, you can’t be happy without 
luxuries. I managed to get them for 
my wife and children.” 

** Perhaps I did not allow him time 
enough. Did you give ma everything 
before you were mar ried a year ? 

Mr. Barrett laughed satirically. 

‘** Your mother was a very different 
woman from you, Marion. She helped 
me to make my fortune. She wouldn’t 
spend a cent unnecessarily. I tell you, 
we economized when we were young, 
but we did it cheerfully, because we 
loved each other, and we were just as 
happy laying out ten dollars carefully 
as we are now when we spend ten thou- 
sand for what we could live without. 
It is all as one feels, child; all as one 
feels. One woman is happy with a lit- 
tle ; another never can be happy, be- 
cause she always has her heart set on 
something beyond her means.” 

Mrs. Aston turned to kiss her father’s 
cheek. 

** Daddy, 
my side. 
good a woman as my own mother. 
will help me.” 

They had reached the river bank and 
an old bench, where they sat for some 
time, apparently watching the current 
and the fields and hills beyond. The 
sun was setting, and delicate pink clouds 
floated near the blue, producing a lovely 
effect in the light that flooded the land- 
scape. Mrs. Aston looked at her father, 
attracted by his steady gaze. His face 
was troubled. 

‘* Marion, you tested all these experi- 
ments. You reaped utter failure. I 
am not strong enough to assist you 
through another effort; the result 
would be no better. I understand the 
obstacles in the way better than you do. 
You know nothing of toil and industry. 
Your physical strength is not robust 


you are arguing now for 
I am going to try and be as 
y 

You 
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We won’t discuss 
this subject any farther. See how 
much good this rest has done you. 
The moment you were taken away from 
all these worries, your health returned. 
You can’t stand the drag of limited 
means. I don’t feel like supporting a 
son-in-law. We'll take the sensible, 
matter-of-fact method that the law 
allows. Forget what has passed, and 


You are an exotic. 


keep your promise to me.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Mrs. BEMERTON was growing some- 
what restless. Reggy was in bed, and 
tea was all ready, yet her brother and 
niece still lingered. Of course it was 
charming in the open air, and Richard 
seldom had a chance to enjoy such 
beauties as Dame Nature offers her ad- 
mirers. Still, the broiled chicken was 
deliciously browned, the biscuits were 
perfect, and every second of waiting in- 
jured the cook’s credit, to say nothing 
of the edibles. So Mrs. Bemerton im- 
patiently wandered from room to porch, 
wondering and a trifle anxious. At 
length her eyes were rewarded ; the two 
figures were in sight. Mrs. Bemerton 
hurried to the kitchen to warn the cook, 
and then quickly retraced her steps to 
welcome her people. They were just 
entering the drawing-room, and her spir- 
its sank as she looked at the two faces ; 
her pleasant sentence died on her lips. 

The cook might as well have taken a 
half holiday. ‘The food lay untasted on 
the plates; conversation was not at- 
tempted, and Mrs. Aston seized the first 
opportunity to go to her own room. 
Mrs. Bemerton rose from the table, a 
little hurt, perhaps, at this reception of 
her culinary success, but too much wor- 
ried at what she saw to think of her 
own disappointment. 

Mr. Barrett followed her into 
drawing-room, speaking sharply : 

‘*What has happened to Marion ? 
She refuses to sign any papers.” 

** Does she?” Mrs. Bemerton sat 
down, entirely overcome. Her brother 
paced back and forth, glaring at her 
and trying to speak calmly. 

** Yes, positively !” 

“* Why, I can’t understand, Richard.” 


the 
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‘Neither can I. Why, she talks like 
a fool or a madwoman. After all we 
have done for her, and spent and suf- 
fered, she wants things left precisely as 
they are. You gave me to understand 
that she would only be too glad to have 
this matter concluded.” 

** Richard! You didn’t allude to Dr. 
Carey ?” 

“Oh, no. I know better than that.” 

“Tl tell you what it is, Richard. 
Marion understands Dr. Carey; she 
couldn’t help doing so, for he makes 
no secret of his intention, and the girl 
is frightened. You'll have to give her 
time. She had to face the position, and 
the sooner the better ; but she is alarmed 
at the questions that it involves. Let 
her alone; she will think them over 
when she is cool and rational. Then he 
will plead his own cause.” 

‘** You think this is simply an attack 
of cowardice ?” 

‘Qh, yes. The moment you ask her 
to act decisively, why, woman-like, she 
shrinks from the responsibility. She 
fears that she may do something that 
will bring evil consequences. We can’t 
all be great, Richard, and rush in, like 
men, and do important things on the 
spur of the moment.” 

‘*'There is something in that.” 
sat down. 

** Besides, Richard, just now Marion 
is very happy, and she dreads any 
change. That is natural. She enjoys 
this place so much. She is up in the 
morning like a bird, singing and going 
about the grounds. She works in the 
flower-beds, and watches the man in the 
field and garden as if she was intent 
upon learning how to raise vegetables. 
Of course, she can only do as you wish, 
Richard. She hasn't a cent of her own, 
and she is as helpless as her own baby. 
What would ever become of her without 
means and servants? She would freeze 
and starve by herself. You can have 
things as you want them, but be politic. 
Don’t threaten. Marion can be coaxed, 
but not driven.” 

‘* Martha, I am not trying force ; but 
this thing has to be done now. ‘The 
lawyer is waiting for these papers ; we 
have everything in good shape. | 
haven’t time tospend here going over old 
issues. ‘The girl must keep her promise.” 


ITe 
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«¢ Shall I go up and speak to her ?” 
‘TI wish you would. Perhaps you 


may set the case in another light from 
the one I put it in.” 

<‘T’ll try and show her your side of 
Marion owes you 


the matter, Richard. 
her obedience.” 

“‘T think so, Martha. 
to depend upon but me.” 

Mrs. Bemerton went upstairs. The 
doors of Mrs. Aston’s rooms stood open, 
the windows were raised, and in the 
pleasant twilight Mrs. Aston was visi- 
ble, seated near Reggy’s crib. She had 
changed her dress for a close-fitting cos- 
tume of creamy silk and flowing woollen 
drapery. Her cheeks were flushed, her 
eyes were glittering, and at the sound of 
her name she rose and drew her aunt 
into her sitting-room and closed the 
doors. 

‘** lam coming down in a few minutes, 
auntie. I want to feel calm. What is 
pa doing ?” 

‘Waiting for you to agree to his re- 
quest. Marion, have you thought over 
all he has done for your comfort and 
happiness, dear? Why not leave the 
whole thing to him? He always knew 
how to take good care of you, dear. He 
is far wiser than you are. He knows bet- 
ter what will suit you. Just think, my 
dear, how be has petted and loved you ; 
how he has worked for you! Your 
father never said an impatient word to 
you, never caused you a tear.” 

‘I know that, auntie. I always have 
known that.” 

Mrs. Aston put her arms around her 
aunt’s neck. 

** You mean kindly, auntie. I think 
both you and pa are convinced that I 
should do this thing—but it is impos- 
sible.” 

* You would make so many people 
happy, Marion, if you would only get 
thisover. I think I know how you feel. 
Consider everybody that is interested. 
Sit down here and think.” Mrs. Bem- 
erton placed a chair for her niece, and 
then seated herself comfortably.‘ The 
truth is this, Marion. You should be 
quiet and matter-of-fact. Sentiment 
and romance are ended so far as this 
question is concerned. You have a 
child and you both have to be supported. 
These are plain facts, and you may 


She has no one 
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think me very practical ; but, my dear, 
people can’t live on air and theories. 
It takes money to buy necessaries. See 
how your father lavishes luxuries upon 
you. Why not be good to him and 
take this care off of his mind ?” 
Mrs. Aston’s clear eyes were fixed 
upon her aunt’s face. 
‘** Auntie, you married when 
were young. Was it for love ?” 
** Yes, Marion.” 
** Suppose some 


you 


one had spoken to 
you as you are speaking to me now.” 

“T couldn’t suppose that, dear. No, 
indeed! You see, I was married in a 
different age. It is thirty-five years 
since Jack and I were married. I often 
wish I had been a better wife. We 
didn’t think alike about everything— 
it wasn’t to be expected—and we had 
our little differences. However, we 
always made them up—yes, always ! 
No outsider ever heard of them. Ah, 
well, it is pleasant to look back on those 
times. You see, dear, marriage used 
to mean oneness. When people got 
married, they went to work honestly to 
make each other happy, and to meet 
whatever changes came, together. Mar- 
riage was for life, and no temporal 
matter was supposed to affect it. Per- 
haps I am behind the age; but nowa- 
days people seem to marry for no reason 
in particular. When the bustle and 
show are over they don’t settle down to 
help one another ; they want some new 
excitement to keep them busy. I sup- 
pose there is too much wealth in the 
country. ‘There is no demand for the 
old, sterling virtues that bound two 
natures so beautifully.” 

** Auntie, you really came up to give 
me some quiet encouragement.” 

‘* No, dear. You belong to the pres- 
ent. I don’t presume to judge of what 
people call modern reform and progress. 
You evidently made a mistake, and | 
can’t offer you any advice beyond this: 
do as your father tells you.” 

«That is—be irresponsible 

“Yes; you can’t stand alone. Why 
not be amenable ? Let others do the 
thinking. You are very happy here, 
and in time you will be able, if you wish, 
to make a second choice. He can do 
the same thing.” 


Mrs. Aston’s flush deepened. Even 
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in the dusk Mrs. Bemerton perceived 
it, and the strange flash in the great 
eyes reading her own. 

** You don’t mean that.” 

**Oh, yes, Marion. We might as 
es keep pace with the times. You 
‘an release him—and you must feei that 
S will be satisfied.” 
‘“*Oh, auntie, 

are!” 

‘* No, Marion ; I have eyes and ears 
as well as you have. Just take a little 
time to think of what is going on about 
us. You two were never adapted to 
each other. He is poor, proud, and 
sensitive. He expected the devotion 
that belongs to the middle You 
are exacting, fond of luxuries, accus- 
tomed to having them, and naturally 
selfish. You should be the wife of a 
man of means, and he the husband of 
a woman who could be happy with 
moderate things. You are both good ; 
but in marriage love must mean gentle 
consideration and sympathetic tolera- 
tion. Passion won't cover every point 
of difference.” 

Mrs. Aston rose and went to the win- 
dow, where she stood for some time look- 


how mistaken you 


ages. 


ing out, occasionally pressing her hand 


to her burning cheeks. She was wholly 
unable to control her voice, but her aunt 
mistook the cause of this silence. She 
believed that she had found the vulner- 
able spot, and concluded to follow up the 
advantage. 

‘*T remembered our agreement, Mar- 
ion. I did not mention anything to your 
father; but I want you to recall every- 
thing that has taken place in the last 
few months. That evening that we spent 
at Mrs. Carey’s opened my eyes to what 
was going on. I did not like to tell you 
at the time, but I happened to go into 
Mr. Carey’s study Mrs. Aston turn- 
ed, speaking excitedly : 

*I know. So did L. 
him, how guilty must I be! 
I can vouch for him !” 

“Can you vouch for yourself, 
ion ?” 

‘* Must I answer you ? 

‘*No; I spoke thoughtlessly. I only 
want to impress you with this truth, and 
a very serious one it is. You have the 
opportunity now to give him as well as 
yourself another chance for happiness. 


If you suspect 
Oh, auntie, 


Mar- 
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Why not be generous to both? It all 
rests with you. He has been very unfor- 
tunate, and I feel sorry for him myself.’ 

“You think I would be doing him a 
kindness, auntie, if I kept my promise 
to pa.” 

‘*T am sure you would be doing jus- 
tice to every one.” 

‘*T wish you and pa had been as can- 
did with me at first as you are now. 
Perhaps I was not in a condition then to 
see my own shortcomings.” 

‘You have a very good father, Mar- 
ion ; he saw then what you must realize 
now—that you were not equal to the de- 
mands upon your strength and patience. 
The struggle was killing you by inc hes. i 

‘“‘T was certainly very dissatisfied.’ 

‘Yes, and unhappy. And now you 
are in danger of mistaking pity for 
something very different. I feared this 
for you all along. Instead of thinking 
of yourself, of your parents, of your 
future happiness, as you pledged your- 
self to do, you are fretting over his side 
of the matter. Now he can look out for 
himself. Marion, I am going down- 
stairs. What shall I say to your 
father ?” 

‘Tell him I will come 
few minutes.” 

Mrs. Aston waited until her aunt’s 
steps had died away; then she went to 
Reggy’s crib, knelt beside it, and let her 
thoughts find vent in prayers. ‘Tears 
relieved her ; she entered the drawing- 
room feeling calm, strong, and equal to 
the struggle. 


him ina 


CHAPTER XV. 

Mrs. BEMERTON had taken refuge on 
the porch, where she could avoid hear- 
ing what was said in the drawing-room ; 
and sad and nervous there she sat, 
mentally arguing every one’s side of the 
question on which the happiness of her 
brother’s family seemed to depend. 

Mr. Barrett had removed several 
books from the writing-table, placed 
some legal-looking envelopes in front 
of him, and was mechanically examining 
the qualities of the pens on the stand. 
He looked up as his daughter joined 
him, conscious and proud of her be auty, 
and, to his surprise, she bent over him, 
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clasped her arms around his neck, and 
sat on his knees. Her eyes were lustrous, 
her voice was winning. 

«Daddy, you are going to be good to 
me and let me have my own way. 
Then we shall all be happy together. 

He studied her face seriously, without 
any sign of relenting in his. She had 
drawn his arm around her, and now held 
it firmly. Ilis voice and features were 
hard and cold. 

My child, [ am very 
anxiousabout many things. You must, 
for once, be womanly and_ sensible. 
There is no room for caprice and child- 
ishness. I have carefully thought out 
this business; I have regarded the 
rights of every one. I am not willing or 
able to spend any more time discussing it. 
The people who love you are all agreed 
as to what should be done to secure 
your future from annoyance and trouble. 
Here are the papers I spoke of ”— 

She put her hand on his. 

‘““No; I cannot even look at them. 
Daddy, 
rights ?” 

*Reggy’s!” Mr. Barrett laughed 
sardonically. ‘I think you must like 
to strain points. I am going to secure 
your rights and my own. I’ve had 
enough of anxiety about you. We can 
take care of Reggy’s rights later on.” 

* Not if I keep this promise to you. 
Daddy, once for all, you will have to 
release me from it. I cannot, I dare 
not keep it!” She ane loser to him, 
resting her head against his shoulder 
and watching his face. Her voice had 
sunk to a whisper. ‘‘ You will not ask 
me to do a great wrong ; an injustice 
to my baby, an outrage to my own feel- 
ings. You will be good to me. Help 
me to be happy, to do right.” 

** You must think me a fool, Marion. 
Didn’t you promise ?” 

“* Yes—I did.” 

** You must be crazy.” 

‘“T suppose I was nearly mad when I 
gave you that promise. You should 
not have exacted it then.” 

** Marion, what has come over you ? 
You are enough to set a man wild. Do 
you suppose for one moment that I am 
going to give you up again ? Going to 
let you return to a man who cannot 
take proper care of you ? No, indeed ! 


tired—very 


have you considered Reggy’s 
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Why, you are talking like a baby! 
You are not competent to judge for 
yourself in any way. You don’t know 
your own mind, You forget your 
interests.” 

He suddenly put her from him, and 
rising, commenced to walk about the 
room. She stood motionless, her hands 
pressed to her heart, her features so 
beautiful in their calm, gentle determi- 
nation that the sight exasperated her 
father. He returned to the table, 
angrily striking it. 

Mars are you going to defy my 
wishes? Marion, you must—do you 
hear me ?—you must do as I say. Tin- 
sist upon it. I hold you to your prom- 
ise. You shall obey me, or else 

The click of the garden gate was audi- 
ble, and then Mrs. Bemerton’s welcome. 
Mr. Barrett retreated to the dining-room, 
and Mrs. Aston placed a book over the 
envelopes on the table. Mrs. Bemerton 
ushered in Dr. Carey, carrying a bouquet, 
books, and confectionery. Mrs. Aston 
gave him her hand. 

** Another surprise ?” she said, 
dially. ‘* When did you come ?” 

“Within an hour. These violets 
were so suggestive of the country, that 
I could not resist the temptation.” 

‘They are lovely,” she said, bending 
over them. ‘‘I must have dreamed of 
them, for early this morning I found 
a low vase that will hold plenty of water 
for them.” 

*Tll bring it, Marion.” Mrs. Bem- 
erton was leaving the room, perplexed 
at her niece’s self-control. 

‘Will you ask pa to come in and see 
Dr. Carey ?’ 

It was some minutes before Mrs. 
Bemerton returned, carrying a very 
beautiful porcelain ornament, which she 
placed on the table in the space which 
Mr. Barrett had cleared. Mrs. Aston 
busied herself with the bouquet. 

‘Your father has gone for a 
Marion. I miss his hat.” 

‘‘ He never walks very far.” Mrs. 
Aston held a book toward her aunt. 
** Here is the magazine you were wish- 
ing for. You can read your serial to- 
night, thanks to Dr. Carey.” She raised 
the wick, drew her aunt’s chair to the 
table, and then returned to the inspec- 
tion of a piece of music which Carey 


cor- 


stroll, 
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was holding. It was all so sudden that 
Mrs. Bemerton sank into her chair and 
mechanically opened the pages; then 
her cheek dropped on her slender hand. 
Could she be awake ? Yes ; the perfume 
of the violets was not imaginary, and 
there was her niece with shining eyes 
and smiling lips, earnestly discussing 
the technical difficulties of a Bach fugue. 
Presently Mrs. Aston’s delicate fingers 
were illustrating her ideas of the com- 
position, and Mrs. Bemerton tried to 
read with understanding, but in vain. 
The girl, seated gracefully at the piano, 
was a far more interesting study than 
the heroine whose fortunes she had been 
so anxious to follow. Mrs. Bemerton 
thought of her brother, wandering about 
alone, angry, disappointed, and baffled, 
his careful plans frustrated, his efforts 
all made in vain, his hopes scattered. 
Then her eyes rested on the lover, lean- 
ing at the piano, his gaze fascinated, 
his reflections enviable. Again, the 
mysterious monitor called conscience 
forced her to sympathize with the ab- 
sent man, of whose thoughts she knew 
nothing. What would; Mrs. Aston do ? 
Did she realize her position? Was she 
capable of comprehending it ? Would 
wisdom direct her, or would she resign 
herself to the promptings of a sudden 
passion ? Above all, how could she, in 
the presence of such overwhelming re- 
sponsibility, concentrate her attention 
on the perfect rendition of the music 
before her? Was she what her nearest 
and dearest were the slowest to recognize, 
au great woman equal to grand inspira- 
tions and actions, or a trifler with the 
most sacred feelings that control human 
beings ? 

For the first time in her young life 
she was opposing her father’s wishes, 
doing it with a self-control and quietude 
that suggested unwavering resolution. 
Mrs. Bemerton felt like a human straw 
at the mercy of the winds of passion. 

Mr. Barrett had left the house in a 
condition of frenzy. In the whole 
course of his existence he had never 


suffered such mental and_ physical 
agony. Every passion of his nature was 


roused to the uttermost; his reasoning 
faculties failed him ; he went rapidly 
along the road, neither knowing nor car- 
ing whither, gasping for breath, strug- 
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gling for self-command, for power to 
conquer this unforeseen obstacle to the 
success of his scheme. 

Fatigue at length overpowered him. 
He felt very old and helpless, and was 
glad to seat himself on a pile of boards 
at the roadside. Gradually his head 
cooled, his breath came easily, he began 
to look about him. He was sitting mid- 
way on a steep, stony descent. Below 
him the narrow path was hidden by un- 
derbrush ; to his right stood an old saw- 
mill. The odor of newly cut wood 
mingled with the fresh fragrance of pine 
balsam was grateful to his senses. He 
could hear the steady pour of the water, 
and the fainter music of the stream 
rushing along its rocky bed to the 
river. Above him the stars were gleam- 
ing, and tall trees in the ravine broke 
the moonlight and threw fantastic shad- 
ows on the hillside. It was a lovely 
spot, wonderfully adapted to medita- 
tion. The cool, sweet air was condu- 
cive to sensible thinking. Mr. Barrett 
took himself to task. What a fool he 
had been to let his temper master him ! 
His daughter’s self-control had appar- 
ently won her a point. How absurd 
the whole misunderstanding was! <A 
helpless woman, depending upon him 
for her daily food—a mere girl—under- 
taking to reject his wise advice and 
carry out a plan of her own concocting ! 
Why had he not laughed at her objec- 
tions, mocked her childish powerless- 
ness? His weak exhibition of anger 
had made her bold and determined. She 
had always been guided by him, always. 
He would have no one to blame but him- 
self should he yield to her now. Yield ? 
Impossible! Had he not set his heart 
on carrying out this arrangement ? Had 
he not succeeded thus far in all the 
minor details ? Self-confidence was the 
secret of victory. He had been wrong 
in allowing her to discuss the matter 
with him. He would not listen to more 
words, talk was easy and useless; he 
would insist upon having everything his 
own way. Having again considered every 
one’s comfort and highest interests, and 
concluded that he knew what was right 
and was in a pesition to do it, he rose 
and gazed about him. Where was he? 
He could not recollect descending the 
steep path nor climbing it from the ra- 




















vine. The reaction from unnatural ex- 
citement made him feel weak and chilly. 
He grew nervous as he considered his 
situation. An attack of sickness at this 
juncture, or indeed at any juncture, 
was most undesirable. The danger and 
the dread of it increased his uneasiness. 
A rapid inspection of the weather-beaten 
mill proved that it was in working order 
and had been recently used. The new 
boards were as yet unpiled, the lumber 
filled an outer shed ; small hills of saw- 
dust rose beyond the heavy, silent ma- 
chinery ; the bands hung damp and 
shining with oil. 

A vague sensation of pleasure took 
possession of Mr. Barrett. His sur- 
roundings recalled his youth and_ its 
delights. Ile crossed the rotting, mouldy 
floor, and reached a window through 
which the moonlight streamed, lighting 
up the rafters and the rough walls. 
The view from the window was en- 
chanting. Ie saw far below him a deep, 
narrow gorge, into which the water 
from the calm mill-pond fell foaming 
and then rushed away noisily down the 
ravine. ‘The moonlight turned the ris- 
ing spray into countless gems, while 
before him gray masses of rock 
perpendicularly, their rounded summit 
crowned with evergreens and verdure. 

The effect of this picture was sooth- 
ing in the extreme. Ile enjoyed it for 
some minutes, and then returned to the 
narrow path. After some hesitation he 
followed the descent; why, he could 
not have explained, except that it was 
easier to go down hill than up. As he 
walked, slowly and cautiously, for the 
path was full of small, loose stones that 
hurt his feet, he noticed the fragrance 
of the pines, and stopped at intervals to 
inhale this tonic of Dame Nature’s mix- 
ing. Khododendrons and laurels, fresh 
and dewy, offered him their delicate 
bouquets for the picking. he fairy 
clematis clusters brushed his shoulders 
as he passed ; the sweet fern under his 
feet exhaled perfume. Pleased, yet 
anxious, he reached a dangerous look- 
ing foot-bridge that crossed the narrow 
stream. It shook under his weight, but 
he took hold of the railing and continued 
his walk to the middle of the doubtful 
structure. ‘lhe path had ended at the 
bridge ; he could discern no other on 
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the side of the ravine from which he 
had come. Below him the water ran 
over rocks, and beyond the bridge he 


could only distinguish the massive 
trunks of great trees. He was now 


more puzzled than ever. He glanced 
up and down the picturesque gorge, 
afraid to lean against the slight railing, 
and heartily wished himself safe in his 
own house. 

Presently, to his great relief, he per- 
ceived two men rising from the shadows 
of the overhanging rocks midway be- 
tween the bridge and the dam. They 
were evidently fishing in the dark pools, 
and had simply moved to change their 
position. Mr. Barrett hailed them, and 
one sprang up the steep bank and soon 
emerged from the dark background and 
approached him on the narrow bridge. 

‘**Good-evening. I am a stranger 
here, and have lost my way— Good 
Giod ! Cortis, you here ? What does it 
mean ?” 

Unconsciously Mr. Barrett leaned 
heavily on the shaky railing and stared 
at Cortis, who met his indignant glance 
with a look of utter indifference. 

**T came here for my health, Mr. 
Barrett.” 

‘© When—when—how long ago ?” 

**Some months since.” 

** And you have met Marion ?” 

** Accidentally, yes.” 

“4 You have been talking to 
her 

Cortis’s face darkened ; his voice, if 
possible, grew colder. 

‘You are mistaken. We avoid each 
other consistently.” Mr. Barrett drew 
himself up. 

‘*T wish you would leave this place.” 

“That would be impossible at 
present.” 

‘““Why so? Your presence here is 
having a very bad effeet——” 

** Possibly.” 

“That is, it may—it may—I say—in- 
terfere with certain plans of mine.” 

‘*T think I surmise your intentions.” 

Cortis had taken off his soft hat, and 
the moonlight shone full on his quiet, 
strong features. [Lis eyes were fixed on 
Mr. Barrett’s agitated face. 

‘And you are anxious to 
them ?” 

“To be frank with you, Mr. Barrett, 
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T have not yet allowed myself to feel at ail 
about the matter. I found it a positive 
necessity to avoid anxiety, to devote 
myself to pleasant occupations, to hold 
my thoughts in check, to dream of hap- 
piness. By so doing I have conquered 
health of mind and body. Chance or 
Providence, you may take your choice, 
brought me here. I naturally put my 
own constructions upon what I saw and 
heard. You tell me my being here is 
counteracting your influence. I am 
very glad to hear it!” 

**You’re a scoundrel, sir! You gave 
me your word not to meddle in my 
plans for securing my daughter’s future 
from evil. You must leave here !” 

‘*T haven’t broken my word to you. 
I regret making you that promise. | 
was at a grievous disadvantage, and | 
thought that I was doing what was best 
for Marion. I did not suppose that 
you would push your triumph to the 
extent you are contemplating.” 

‘“*T never was a man of half-way 
measures,” said Mr. Barrett, with a 
contemptuous sneer that broughta flush 
to Cortis’s face. 

‘* Perhaps so; but have you seriously 
considered the magnitude of the respon- 
sibility that you are assuming ?” 

‘*T am not going to let that idea 
worry me. [ shall take the most de- 
cided steps to protect my daughter from 
you. She has suffered enough through 
my short-sightedness and your presump- 
tion. She shall never again be exposed 
to poverty!” 

‘**So that was my crime.” 

Cortis spoke coldly; Mr. Barrett 
looked embarrassed. 

** Tt certainly led to all your troubles. 
Now that we have met and are alone, 
we might as well come to an under- 
standing. You say you penetrate my 
object. Are you going to give me extra 
work by opposing my efforts ?” 

**T told you a few minutes ago that 
I had not given the subject any con- 
sideration.” 

** Well—you can do it now.” 

Cortis was leaning against the bridge. 
Mr. Barrett glanced at his blue overalls, 
high boots, and flannel shirt. 

‘*No; I shall require time. If you 
are sensible, you will try to comprehend 
what you are demanding. I am going 


to think over what you ask me to re- 
sign.” 

‘* You have virtually resigned every- 
thing. I tell you, if money can win 
this suit I'll gain it. I don’t care how 
long it may take. I don’t care what 
obstacles you may throw in my way.” 

** Wealth is the impassable barrier.” 

Cortis spoke so quietly and thought- 
fully that Mr. Barrett suddenly assumed 
his tone and manner, and became cool 
and business-like. 

‘** Precisely. You are rather at a dis- 
advantage. Why not take a matter- 
of-fact view of the subject ? Let me 
arrange this thing without any unneces- 
sary publicity, and ll do anything in 
my power for you in a business way. 
Of course, you may have regrets and 
all that, but, dear me! the world is 
full of pretty women. You have had 
time to forget. We outlive our little 
heart affairs. They pass like other ex- 
citements ; new ones fill their place. We 
can settle this question quickly and— 
amicably.” 

“You amuse me,” Cortis said, dryly. 

** Tlow so ?” ev 

** Why, this dollar-and-cent side of the 
matter is quite a study—a revelation. 
However, [ am fully prepared now for 
anything in the way of a surprise. | 
am shock-proof.” 

“Come, come, this is mere trifling. 
Let us get down to facts and action. 
Hlow much time do you want to con- 
sider my offer ?” 

‘*In other words, what will I take in 
gold for my rights ?” 

** Exactly. I can afford to be gener- 
ous, and I am willing to be so.” 

**Tf we had found ourselves as we are 
now. some time ago, I think I would 
have pitched you into that mill-race. 
You see what a healthy existence does 
for a man’s moral strength. Mr. Barrett, 
two years ago, my— No; I won't say 
it. I think in this discussion there is a 
waste of time and vitality. I no longer 
recognize you in the position you as- 
sume. This question has naturally 
passed out of your care—it has out- 
grown your capacity. Your influence 
has died very gradually, because your 
daughter’s character developed slowly. 
You are no longer responsible for her 
thoughts or actions. Allow me to sug- 


















gest to you the propriety of letting us 
manage the affairs that concern us per- 
sonally. You exacted a promise from 
us at a moment when we were all too 
excited to realize the injustice of it. I 
am sure we have had time to discover 
the mistake we made. Your simple 
duty is to release us from our promise, 
and help us in every way to forget all 
that was unpleasant and wrong in the 
past. If you will look at the facts, you 
will conclude that I am right.” 

‘*T don’t understand you. I think 
you must be mad or dreaming !” 

‘“No; I am only sensible. © This 
strange coincidence has taught us a 
similar lesson. In the very nature of 
things, the result could not have been 
otherwise. You have been holding to 
one theory, hugging one idea; we have 
progressed in the interval to a broader 
and better view of life and its possibil- 
ities. You may be unkind and cause us 
more suffering, but the end is only post- 
poned.”” 

“You have been talking to Marion. 
You cannot deny it!” <A lovely smile 
irradiated Cortis’s features. ‘I tell 
you, once for all, you shall never again 
have her in your power. Never! I 
should think your poverty alone would 
make you more modest.” 

‘‘ Somehow, my poverty, as you term 
it, has taken a different aspect of late ; 
it begins to look like a competency.” 

‘** You take rose-colored views of your 
circumstances. ” 

“Thank God, I see my blessings.” 

**Do you ? Well, I can’t read riddles. 
I see no change in you. I haven’t heard 
that a fortune has come to you unex- 
pectedly. I know of no reason why I 
should alter the determination I reached 
two yearsago. I am very glad to find 
you so philosophical. If you can enjoy 
life, situated as you are, I am pleased to 
know it. If you should think better of 
my offer, it will remain open to you.” 

‘It would be very much easier for 
you to act on my suggestion. It would 
simplify matters wonderfully. Let me 
beg of you to give up this wild scheme. 
It is impracticable——” 

“* Why, you are impertinent, sir. You 
forget yourself - 

“But I remember you. Mr. Barrett, 
there is no weapon in your possession 
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that can wound me. I stand before you 
to-night a supremely happy man. You 
have unwittingly given me the one as- 
surance that I longed to hear.” 

** You have mistaken my meaning. 
Your presence in this place has excited 
my daughter ; she allows herself to be 
troubled by absurd doubts. If you will 
not leave here, I shall remove her. Her 
comfort must be secured at any cost. 
You must keep away from her. I know 
how to take care of her; you do not. I 
insist upon your promise being kept. 
If you will show me how to reach the 
house, I shall feel indebted to you.” 

** You will have to retrace your steps,” 
said Cortis; ‘‘I will go ahead. So this 
conversation leaves us wholly uncon- 
vinced.” 

Cortis turned at intervals to assist 
Mr. Barrett, who found it impossible to 
talk while mounting the steep hill. 
Several times he leaned heavily on the 
young man’sarm, and thus they reached 
the level above the ravine. Once there, 
the houses were in sight ; and the moon- 
lit road, with the tree shadows darken- 
ing it, stretched before them. 

“Thank you; I think I can find my 
way now.” 

‘‘T’ll go as far as the bend ; from 
there you can see the house.” 

They went slowly, to suit Mr. Bar- 
rett’s steps. ‘Two tall figures coming 
from a leafy lane beyond reached the 
road and strolled ahead of them. Mr. 
Barrett glanced at his companion : 

‘‘Tsn’t that my daughter ?” 

“toa” 

“*T can keep her in sight. I will not 
trouble you. One word—think over 
my proposition.” 

““One moment,” said Cortis, detain- 
ing him and speaking with cool empha- 
sis : 

**'T'wo years ago, instead of acting as 
peacemaker, you dared to interfere in 
my domestic matters and succeeded in 
breaking up my home. You exacted a 
promise which has virtually separated 
your daughter from me. Now you are 
trying to compass a wrong, an irrepara- 
ble one, and to do it, you are willing 
to outrage the most sacred feelings of 
human nature. You are unscrupulous. 
You have acted dishonorably. Can you 
offer any explanation that an honest 
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mind would accept of the deceit which 
you have practised ? Look at the pres- 
ent condition of your family affairs. 
Have you no proper, manly pride ?” 
“You are impertinent. Let me go.” 
** No: you shall listen to me. You 
owe me so much. Iere is your daugh- 
ter, a sensitive, refined woman, placed 
in a false position, masquerading as a 
widow, exposed to the idle gossip of the 
place—what is still worse, attracting 
attention from a sincere, high-principled 
man, who believes her free to accept his 
devotion. Ilave you no regard for her ? 
no just consideration for him ? Before 


you move another step in this disgrace- 
ful business, sit down and try to realize 
the part you are taking in it. See your- 
Cortis abruptly 


self as others see you.” 
turned and left him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Dr. Carey and Mrs. Aston slowly 
pursued their way. ‘‘ Surely you are 
not anxious about your father ?” 

“*T hope not; I don’t think that he 
could possibly get lost. Still, for some 
reason, I feel curious at his long ab- 
sence. Perhaps he has reached the 
house.” She forced a laugh. ‘1 
thought we might meet him.” 

‘The night may prove fascinating. 
Have you never felt compelled to remain 
in the moonlight, when common-sense 
was advising you to go indoors ?” 

** Many a time.” 

*** And oft,’ eh?” He saw that she 
did not recognize a quotation. ‘* By the 
way, have you read your Shakespeare 
since ?” 

** Not a line. 
very tired. 

‘** You are still an optimist, I trust.” 

‘Oh, yes; but I find it difficult to 
make converts. I have had @ weary 
time to-day with my efforts.” 

‘*T half suspected that you were ex- 
erting heroic self-control during the last 
hour. You must not forsake your own 
standard. Can I do anything ?” 

‘** Talk of pleasant things.” 

**May I not be sympathetic ?” 
voice sank. 

‘Do you think I need sympathy ?” 
Her voice shook. ‘‘1 am really very 


” Her voice sounded 
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I have done as my conscience 
I ought to be brilliant with 


happy. 
dictated. 
joy.” 

** And why not ?” 

** You will have to understand with- 
out an explanation. I feel that I am 
doing right, but I cannot convince 
others of the fact—and so I r 

** You cannot exult if others do not 
share the triumph.” 

‘*T am soexhausted between grieving 
because I cannot satisfy them, and real- 
izing my own delight, that I am scarcely 
able to stand or talk.” 

‘Lean on me and say nothing. En- 
joy your happiness to the uttermost. 
Why don’t you have mercy on yourself? 
Take a good, honest ery.” 

He drew her arm in his, and they 
walked very slowly. Great tears welled 
in her eyes and trembled on her dark 
lashes. She caught Dr. Carey’s ex- 
pression of mingled concern and tender- 
ness, and smiled exquisitely : 

““]T haven’t played baby for so long 
that it feels very nice. One of these 
days, When you know all, you will under- 
stand how much I owe to you.” 

“To me! What have I done for 
you 

‘*Oh, everything !—more than I can 
ever tell in words. You have really 
brought about all my joy.” 

** Dear me!” 

** You look so thoroughly perplexed.” 

“lam. Is this the same old laby- 
rinth ?” 

** Yes—but I am nearly out of it.” 

“Oh, thank Heaven !” 

** You can’t feel as thankful as I do! 
There is a bench at the end of this walk 
—let us sit there until I get rested. I 
didn’t know that I was so tired. It is 
all so strange—so lovely—so unex- 
pected.” 

Dr. Carey gazed at her with unaf- 
fected pleasureand admiration. She was 
in a charming revery; her eyes were 
downeast, her cheeks flushed, her lips 
parted in a smile that played with 
dimples. 

‘“You make me very curious,” he 
whispered. ‘* I hope ‘one of these days’ 
will come soon: I dare not attempt to 
change the current of your thoughts. 
You do not need me to talk trifles of a 
pleasant character.” 


' 
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“*T suppose I am very selfish.” 

‘Not at all. I should besoif I tried 
to disturb your present content. It is 
very nice here.” 

They had reached a grassy, well- 
shaded bluff, high above the river 
banks. Below them rippled the shin- 
ing water; the moonbeams reached 
them through the fresh, rustling foli- 
age. Dr. Carey placed the bench for 
her against a large maple, and stood 
pressing his shoulder to the trunk. 

“This is such a relief,” she 
gently. 

‘* What, crying again ?” 

“1 suppose I am silly.” 

«* You are very tired.” 
tone of alarm. 

‘“And I thought my nerves were so 
strong. As pa says, ‘I’m like nothing 
on earth but a woman.’ ” 

“«* At best, a contradiction still.’ Cry- 
ing for joy. Your sex should not count 
too much on your control of your nerves. 
They are apt to serve you well in many 
an unexpected emergency ; then, again, 
they will fail you suddenly and appar- 
ently for no reason. <A strong man 


said 


He spoke in a 


often finds himself in the same predic: 


ment. Were [ a woman, I should 
avoid putting any unnecessary strain 
upon such unreliable friends. They 
are similar to the people we like—per- 
fectly agreeable until we expect the un- 
usual from them.” 

‘** Do you really mean that ?” 

**As a rule—yes. The delightful ex- 
ceptions prove it.” 

She was silent for some minutes. 
Carey was aware of the persistent tears 
sparkling on her lashes. 

“| wonder if our friendship will 
stand the test; because,” her voice grew 
clear, ‘‘ I consider you the best friend | 
possess. ”” : 

* You overwhelm me with satisfac- 
tion.” Carey bent to meet her eyes 
beaming with gratitude. ‘* I only wish 
you would tell me what I have done to 
serve you.” He took her hand and 
firmly pressed it. ‘*I would do any- 
thing in the world to please you! I 
suppose you take the will for the deed.” 

‘*No; I’m sure of the deed.” Her 
smile was beautiful. 

‘““Won’t you enlighten me ?” 

“T told you—‘ one of these days.’ 
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I hope it may be to-morrow. It cannot 
be too soon. I suppose we ought to go 
back to the house and see if pa has 
come home.” 

** Yes; but don’t grow uneasy about 
him. Do consider those overtaxed 
nerves. You are trembling now from 
head to foot. Are you warm enough ?” 

He drew her wrap over her shoulders, 
and sat on the grass at her feet, trying 
to interest her in the few topics that his 
mother had discussed during supper. 

**T hear wonderful tales of my pa- 
tient. I hope some of them are cor- 
rect.” 

** You haven’t seen him yet ?” 

“No. Tl look him up in the morn- 
ing. Ile is probably at Mrs. Page’s to- 
night.” 

Mrs. Aston met Carey’s bright smile, 
which conveyed more than his words. 
Her eyes were grave; she shook her head. 

“That is wonderful, but not correct.” 

**So! Why, I was anxious to believe 
it. It would be a very happy result of 
Cortis’s forced visit to the country. 
You see, I insisted upon his coming 
here; in fact, I made it a condition 
when I agreed to take his case.” 

“T know—” She stopped, and 
turned away her face. Her cheeks 
were colorless ; she seemed unequal to 
the conversation. 

At that moment Cortis rose in sight, 
as he climbed the path which took a 
zigzag course from the water’s edge to 
the bluff. Mrs. Aston’s white dress 
attracted him; he came forward with 
‘apid steps, and recognized Carey with 
his bright smile and a cordial salutation. 
He bowed to Mrs. Aston, and was re- 
placing his hat when she offered him 
her hand. While he held it, lying soft 
in his strong, sun-burned fingers, she 
stood up, drawing her cloak about her 
throat. The movement brought her 
quite close to him; for the second he 
supported her, and his eyes rested on 
the hand touching the loose folds of her 
garment. Her rings flashed in the 
moonlight. Then she drew her hand 
from his clasp and turned to Carey. 

‘“ Let us all go back now. I feel able 
to walk.” 

They went slowly, Cortis seldom 
speaking, except in answer to the ques- 
tions which Carey propounded. 
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‘*Mrs. Aston has been quite anxious 
as to her father’s whereabouts. We 
expected to meet him.” 

‘**T left him on his way home not very 
long ago,” Cortis said, so quietly that 
the subject was not continued. 

On reaching the house, the men de- 
clined Mrs. Aston’s invitation to enter, 
and Cortis waited at the gate while 
Carey opened the door for her. 

** Good-night,” he said gently. ‘* Let 
me advise you to drink something that 
will make you sleep.” 

“Why didn’t you go in?” 
Cortis. 

** Because I don’t care to meet her 
father. She is completely unnerved, 
and I think I interrupted a_ family 
quarrel, I hope for her sake that the 
old gentleman has retired. So you have 
met him ?” 

Te” 

‘*She was very frank with me ; she 
told me that she was satisfied because 
she had remained firm in the matter 
under discussion, but also troubled be- 
vause she could not please others. I'll 
wager she is right.” 

Cortis seemed intensely interested, 


asked 


but spoke thoughtfully. 

“Mr. Barrett likes to have his own 
way.” 

‘** How arbitrary some men become !” 


said Carey. ‘‘ How they can_ bully 
women and make them suffer! I never 
could understand such men calling 
themselves gentlemen.” 

“Oh, they are not responsible for 
their words and actions at the time. 
They are mad for the moment. Passion 
controls them. lJHowever, they crush 
a& woman’s spirits ; they make her life 
miserable, and blight their own happi- 
ness as a consequence. Who shall teach 
people self-conquest ? Not I. I am 
struggling with the science myself.” 

“Yet the old man lavishes money 
upon her.” 

‘* I think that is characteristic of his 
type. A woman should have everything 
but the right to think for hersclf and 
govern her own actions.” 

**T presume you are right,” replied 
Carey. ‘‘ Now, I don’t call myself a 
curious person, generally. I often hear 
more than I care to know of a subject, 
without asking a question. I must ad- 
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mit that I would like to understand 
what affected Mrs. Aston so much.” 

““She certainly looked very much 
agitated,” said Cortis, after a pause, 
‘*Some point in ethics, probably. She 
would yield in ordinary matters.” 

“Yes. I think she is remarkably 
gentle and womanly in every way. A 
principle must have been involved.” 
Both men grew meditative, and the sub- 
ject was not again mentioned. Long 
after Carey had left him, declining to 
stay all night, Cortis sat in the deep 
shadows of the porch and recalled the 
incidents that had made the night a 
memorable one. It had brought to him 
so much hope and joy that he did not 
care to ask himself what the morrow 
might have in store for him. Ile simply 
hugged his bliss. Not far away, he 
knew, was a man who had just quitted 
him for the opportunity of dreaming of 
a future that could not be realized. 

Mrs. Aston found her aunt in the 
sitting-room. Mrs. Bemerton’s cheeks 
were flushed and her eyes glittered with 
excitement. She was sitting near a table 
on which refreshments and hot coffee 
looked very inviting. 

‘Where is Dr. Carey 

“He wouldn't come in. 
a 2?” 

** He is gone back to town. Sit down 
here, Marion, and eat something. You 
must be worn out. You'll have to 
think of yourself. Now eat a sandwich, 
and [ll make you a milk-punch. You 
needn’t worry about Richard. I think 
men are the most unreasonable creatures 
in the world! They go crazy before 
they give you a chance to explain any- 
thing, and then they are too furious to 
understand you. Here, sip this slowly 
and eat your sandwich. You have been 
used up once by men’s tempers ; now, 
it’s not going to happen again !” 

**T know he met Mr. Cortis.” 

** Yes ; and he was just beside him- 
self, because he said we had deceived 
him. I couldn’t get a word in edgewise. 
He stormed about, and threatened all 
sorts of things. Finally he said that 
Cortis had flatly refused to leave here, 
and that you Wouldn’t come to your 
senses as long as he was in the neighbor- 
hood. So we are to move to some other 
part of the State. We Are to pack up 
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and be ready to start at a moment's 
Did you ever hear of such 


warning. 
folly ?” 

‘‘T wonder he did not wait to see 
me.” 

‘He said it was useless to waste time 
talking to you. He has a business en- 
gagement that he must keep to-morrow 
afternoon. He would have left anyhow 
in the morning. I was very glad when 
he quitted the house. I was tired out 
listening to his fault-finding. Perhaps 
the ride in the night air will have a sooth- 
ing effect upon him. I declare, the 
older he grows, the more tyrannical he 
becomes ! One would suppose I was his 
slave !” 

‘‘ Poor auntie! Sit here and let me 
pet you. Iam sorry, because it is all my 
fault from beginning to end. Perhaps 
you will soon be able to enjoy your quiet 
home again. You have had enough of 
trouble trying to make me happy. You 
see, wrong means won’t bring right 
ends.” 

‘* Marion, dear, [am not complaining 
of you. Richard is my brother, and he 
should have some feeling and respect for 
me. I don’t know what the servants 
thought. ‘They could hear his voice, if 
not his words. I said very little, for that 
reason.” 

** Do you think they could understand 
him ?” 

‘**No. Marion, I see no end -to this. 
We are back to where we started. Your 
father will never give up his decision. 
Some of the people here are very pleas- 
ant, and [ am quite contented for the 
present ; but think of facing another 
set of strangers——” 

Mrs. Aston stood up and gave her 
aunt an affectionate hug. ‘‘ We won’t 
think of it at all, auntie. I feel very 
much better, thanks to the hot coffee 
and the milk-punch. Suppose we sleep 
and dream of pleasant things. Surely 
there must be some common-sense in the 
family, though no one would suppose so 
judging from what has happened to- 
day.” 

** You think you are right, Marion ?” 

“I couldn’t have done differently.” 

‘** You see, dear child, you are just as 
determined in your way as your father 
is in his,” 


‘Every bit! I have more at stake.” 
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**T don’t see what you can do.” 

‘* Have patience, I suppose. When 
matters come to a climax, something 
must happen. Good night. Iam going 
to try to sleep. Did pa eat any sup- 
per ?” 

“*No; he was too excited.” 

**Poor pa! Iam becoming a con- 
stant care to him, and all for no reason 
whatever. Good night, auntie. Cheer 
up, and there is a kiss for all I have cost 
you to-day.” 

“You dear girl! 
you to be happy.” 

Mrs. Aston found Reggy lying in the 
moonlight, and while closing the blinds 
a shadow in the road attracted her. — It 
was that of Cortis, who was slowly pass- 
ing the gate as if on guard. A few 
minutes afterward she was in a profound, 
refreshing sleep. 


You know I want 


CHAPTER XVII. 


DvuriNG his drive to the station Mr. 
Barrett was wholly absorbed in his own 
plans for gaining his desires. He was 
not aware of any influence proceeding 
from atmospheric causes. He had hired 
a buggy, and he was quite alive to the 
fact that his driver was intoxicated. 
Overwrought as he was, he mechanic- 
ally watched the movements of the man 
who might be supposed to be responsible 
for the safety of both. At intervals the 
man’s head fell forward, and then the 
reins would dangle at the horse’s sides. 
Again the head would rise with a jerk, 
its owner would open his dull eyes, fix 
them on Mr. Barrett, mutter strange 
sentences redundant with curses, gather 
up the reins and steady his shoulders 
against the back of the seat. The 
horse, setting an example of sobriety 
and proper attention to business, trotted 
along the level road, proof against the 
alluring tufts of dewy grass and the rivu- 
lets singing and sparkling on either side. 
It might be urged that the driver was 
comparatively young, while the horse 
had long since reached years of discre- 
tion. 

At times Mr. Barrett was tempted to 
grasp the lines; but, on reflecting, he 
concluded that the situation, if new to 
him, was perfectly familiar to the saga- 
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cious animal in front, and so he took 
up his own problems and left the horse 
and its driver to solve theirs. 

The night was a sermon on peace. 
The moon shone lovingly alike on tiny 
wild flowers and forest trees, on grassy 
meadows and steep rocky hillsides, on 
the fallows and the fields of bending 
grain. Mr. Barrett saw nothing of the 
beauty about him. His world was turn- 
ing on his petted schemes ; he did not 
want to miss his train. 

“See here, Jack —Jim —whatever 
your name is. Have we time to make 
it 

** Lots of it—lots. Git!” 

This was encouraging, and the final 
growl excited the considerate horse to in- 
crease its efforts. A dilapidated wooden 
structure, consisting of a bar-room with- 
in, and without a great trough of run- 
ning water, was now reached. The 
horse stopped and refreshed itself ; the 
driver extricated his limbs from the 
wagon, and to Mr. Barrett’s wonder and 
horror disappeared in the bar-room. 
Mr. Barrett’s eyes rested on the legend, 
** Half-way House,” and on numerous 
hanging signs with illustrations of beer 
kegs and goats rampant. It did not 
occur to him to time the halt; it felt 
like hours. He was about calling 
* Tlouse !” angrily when the thirsty 
Jack slowly emerged from this luxuri- 
ous retreat, and with methodical delib- 
eration regained both seat and reins. 
This feat accomplished, he roused him- 
self to the demands of the hour, and 
Mr. Barrett found himself at the sta- 
tion some minutes before the train was 
due. He walked up and down the plat- 
form, again absorbed and indifferent to 
his surroundings. ‘There was nothing 
of interest sufficient to win his atten- 
tion. No doubt, the steady old horse 
would take care of its driver as usual 
and return him in time to the stable. 
‘The animal needed and deserved rest. 
Mr. Barrett ignored his fellow waiters 
in the moonlight. He was commencing 
to feel hungry ; but at that hour, in that 
place, supper was a thing of the past. 
People were looking forward to break- 
fast. ‘Two Germans, loudly discussing 
in broken English their object in going 
to New York, were very annoying to 
Mr. Barrett. He wished they would 


patronize their mother tongue, but such 
a possibility did not seem to occur to 
them. A young woman in a starched 
cotton dress, that rustled as she walked, 
was soothing an infant lost to sight in 
the folds of her blanket shawl. She 
was watched over by a tall, anxious- 
looking man, carrying numerous bags 
and bundles. ‘To escape the multipli- 
cation of irritating sounds, Mr. Barrett 
left the platform and betook himself to 
the gravelled paths beyond. He again 
concentrated his thoughts on his bitter 
disappointment and the surest remedy 
for it. 

The rumbling of the train only 
caused a slight break in his meditations. 
Ile seated himself comfortably in a pal- 
ace car, not caring to woo slumber, and 
coolly arranged his future line of action. 
Ilis business engagement for the after- 
noon could be quickly concluded. Then 
he would bend all his energies toward 
carrying out his schemes for keeping 
possession of his daughter. He recalled 
his interviews with her, with Cortis, 
and Mrs. Bemerton. He could not 
account for Cortis being in the same 
town. He would not accept the idea 
that no trickery had been practised 
upon him, Again his anger was kindled 
against his sister. She should have in- 
formed him at once of the man’s prox- 
imity. It seemed incredible that. cir- 
cumstances should have thus combined 
to delay his project. He had provided 
for every known contingency, taken 
every legal precaution, availed himself 
of every legal right, spared no expense, 
and while congratulating himself upon 
his wisdom and success, he was simply 
the dupe of chance. He knew people 
who insisted that there was no such 
factor in life as chance. Could that 
be so? Pshaw! he had no time for such 
conundrums. He was not going to 
be thwarted nor opposed. In his whole 
business career he had never hesitated 
because of obstacles. He had never 
accepted defeat. He was a fighter when 
there was a possibility of loss, and an 
acknowledged victor in many a desper- 
ate struggle. What would his wife think 
of him were he ‘to go home to her with 
the information that he had given up 
his cherished scheme ; that their labor 
for two years was practically in vain ; 
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that a girl’s silly scruples had overcome 
his experienced judgment ? What would 
his immediate circle of friends say if he 
should, at the eleventh hour, stultify 
himself for their entertainment ? Was 
he, at his age, going to submit to ridi- 
cule? Was he, with his wealth and his 
influence, to be bearded by a self-suffi- 
cient young man, who had married 
thoughtlessly and proved incapable of 
properly supporting a wife ? Impossi- 
ble! He would carry out his plans, 
come what might. He was right—no 
one could dispute the justness of his 
claim to his own child. He would up- 
hold it through 

A sudden jerk electrified Mr. Barrett. 
He vainly grasped the smooth, uphol- 
stered arm of his chair. ‘The car was 
off the track. A succession of jolts and 
bumps, accompanied by indescribable 
noises, ensued. Would they never cease ? 
would the motion never stop? Mr. 
Barrett found himself seized by invisible 
forces, and, in spite of the most des- 
perate struggles to keep his seat, he was 
raised into space, and, at the final bump, 
he was deposited, face downward, upon 
the floor of the car. Ie could not tell 
how long he lay there. ‘The silence 
was as strange and awful as were the 
sounds that had preceded it. He moved 
cautiously and sat up; he felt as if his 
hair was on end, his blood was surging 
through his veins, he could hear his 
heart thumping. He seemed to be alone 
in the world. He rose with the aid of 
the arm of the seat, and stood shaking 
like one with ague. ‘Then he sank on 
the seat, helpless as a baby. He could 
not control his back-bone. ‘The car was 
on a slant. Mr. Barrett gazed at the 
heavy door and windows. How to 
escape ? He had no implement that 
would break the thick glass; he at- 
tempted to reach the door, and found 
it an effort to stand or walk. He for- 
got the very existence of the other occu- 
pants of the car ; the wild longing to get 
out of it was his sole sensation. Ie 
saw the fields in the moonlight ; to rush 
to the open space, where the danger 
could at least be anticipated, seemed the 
one sweet object of life. He finally 
grasped the knob and madly pulled 
and shook it, but, owing to the angle at 
which the car had settled, he could not 
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move the door. His strength was use- 
less. What would happen next? He 
was caged. What if the next train 
should come crashing into the wreck ? 
What if the cars should take fire? He 
gazed about him. The lamps had been 
extinguished ; a few figures were visible 
moving about in the dim light. The 
horror of the situation was overpower- 
ing. Where thought was possible, self 
absorbed it. Action was as yet impos- 
sible ; the shock had unnerved all who 
were subjected to it. Seconds were 
hours in duration. Would no_ help 
come ? Must they remain, like beasts, 
at the mercy of new dangers? All this 
time not a human sound had broken the 
stillness. Even tongues were paralyzed. 

Suddenly a woman’s light, penetrat- 
ing voice reached every ear in the car : 

‘This is my sixth accident. I won- 
der if any one is hurt. Can’t we go 
and find out ?” 

** Yes—if we can manage one of these 
devilish doors,” was the answer, in a 
deep bass. 

“Or break a window. I have a but- 
ton-hook, and you have a corkscrew,” 
suggested the woman’s voice. 

A burst of merriment welcomed this 
proposition. 

*“*'That’s good from the bass. 
** Who are you ? Come and help with 
this confounded door.” 

Mr. Barrett was now conscious that a 
forlorn hope had attacked the farther 
door, and almost at the same moment, 
three men appeared on the platform 
near him, and, after combined and de- 
termined efforts, effected an entrance. 
In swept the fresh air and the sense of 
freedom, of safety from unforeseen ter- 
rors—from sudden, agonizing death ! 
Some one assisted Mr. Barrett to the 
roadside. He sat down on a bank of 
loose earth and gravel and gazed at the 
novel scene like one ina dream. Men, 
women, and children, all talking, were 
wandering to and fro, examining the 
wreck. ‘he damaged cars stood at 
angles along the road ; some had swung 
to the up track, others were inclined 
on the edge of a ravine, through which 
ran a quiet stream. The baggage car 
was on its side, and in the dim dis- 
tance the engine was visible, still on the 
track. 
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Several men accosted Mr. Barrett, all 
eager and excited. 

‘ Narrow escape, I tell you,” said one. 
” it the engine hadn’t broken loose in 
the nick of time, we would have been 
all in the river.” 

‘* How do you feel ?” asked another, 
cordially. 

‘*] feel shaken up,” said Mr. Barrett. 
‘** Nothing worse.” 

“Take my arm and walk around,” 
suggested a third. ‘* The cars are worth 
looking at.’ 

Mr. Barrett accepted the stranger’s 
aid, and, to his own surprise, found 
himself mingling in the small groups, 
listening to the different incidents and 
experiences, and feeling interested in the 
welfare of his fellow-passengers. 

‘* What happened, anyhow ?” asked 
a stout man, who had returned to his 
car for his valise and was now produc- 
ing from it a flask of brandy. 

‘You'll never know,” said one of his 
listeners, conclusively. 

‘* Are the officials doing anything for 
our comfort ?” asked a quiet-looking 
Englishman, who, with several ladies 
in the party, was visiting the United 
States for the first time. ‘‘ We can’t 
possibly stay here all night.” He 
spoke with the deliberation that excites 
a thrill of hope in the listeners. 

‘**] fear we will,” said the stout man, 
glancing from him to the amused group. 
“They've sent a man on foot to the 
next station, and there he'll telegraph 
for a relief train; but no one can guess 
when that will come. We’ll have to 
make the best of it. Just to think 
that no one was hurt, not even to the 
extent of a pin scratch, and every car is 
badly broken up. Ill bet two to one 
such a thing couldn’t happen again !” 

He moved away to find a vessel for 
water, so that he could impartially 
serve out the brandy, and Mr. Barrett 
now observed the little family that he 
had ignored when waiting for the train. 
He inquired eagerly for the infant's 
health, and noting the blanched feat- 
ures of the young mother, he hurried 
after the stout man, procured some 
brandy for her, and succeeded in get- 
ting her a piece of cake from the lady 
who still detailed the incidents of six 
accidents. 


A young French priest, displaying a 
rosary, was anxious to hold a thanks- 
giving service in the open air. So in 
the nearest field, his fellow-passengers 
gathered around him, and listened to 
his simple, fervent sentences of praise 
and worship, for the mercy that had 
just saved them from sudden death. 
His voice was at times tremulous and 
husky, but he spoke fluently, and his 
slight accent gave emphasis to his 
words. 

Thus, on the roadside, with the moon 
reading their earnest fac es, men and 
women of many creeds and nationalities, 
drawn by a common impulse, realized 
the Love that had watched over them 
that night, and acknowledged with hu- 
mility their own weakness. Some hours 
afterward, when the relief train came 
rumbling toward the wreck, a merry 
party boarded the cars and filled the 
seats, anxious to continue conversations 
commenced while as strangers they 
wandered about the scene of the acci- 
dent. 

The danger past, home in prospect, 
the reaction set in. Spirits rose in ex- 
ultation. The train whizzed past every- 
thing as if informed by the feelings of 
nace lg The hubbub was continuous 
and of a polyglot character. Mr. Bar- 
rett, feeling very weak and nervous, lis- 
tened to his neighbor's impressions of 
the accident. 

‘*You Americans astonish me,” said 
the Englishman, calmly and dispassion- 
ately. ‘* You confide your lives to 
these reckless, irresponsible corpora- 
tions, without the least hesitation.” 

‘*'That is so,” Mr. Barrett assented. 

** And the charges are enormous. You 
enrich them, you trust them, and you 
have no guarantee of safety.” 

** None whatever. Youll see notices 
at all the stations, cautioning us to in- 
sure our lives before taking our tickets. 
Forewarned is forearmed, you know.’ 

‘** True; but does a sum of money pay 
for loss of life or limbs ?” 

“I’m afraid the majority of us are 
inclined to put a money value upon 
everything,” Mr. Barrett said thought- 
fully. 

‘Dear me! gold would never com- 
pensate me for mine.” 

“It might help to support your fam- 
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ily, if you were killed or injured. That 
is our practical view of it. We realize 
our risks.” 

«* And you see no prospect of redress- 
ing this injustice ?” 

“*Oh, no one has time. It would be 
impossible to fix the blame on the person 
in fault.” 

‘It is unpremeditated murder, so the 
murderers go free.” 

‘* Yes, and the horrors follow so rap- 
idly, that the last only is thought of.” 

The Englishman was explaining this 
view of the subject to his party when 
the dénét was reached. There was a 
general uprising, followed by expressions 
of delight, much handshaking and in- 
terchange of cards and farewells. In 
the waiting-room were anxious friends, 
and smiles and kisses were given through 
happy tears. Mr. Barrett was overjoyed 
to find himself in a cab, and hear the 
music of the wheels rattling through the 
dear, dirty old streets toward his home. 
Dawn was bringing into relief the beau- 
ties and the uglinesses of the great city. 
Great God, how he loved it ! How near 
he had been to never seeing it again ! 
In all his life he had never been so close 
to death. He leaned forward with eager, 
glistening eyes. A passer-by would have 
taken him for a curious stranger. Yes, 
there was the City Hall with all its asso- 
ciations ; the clock was like the face of 
an old trusted friend. There rose the 
post office ; what a wonderful comfort 
itwas! He had a glance and a pleasant 
thought for every landmark that he 
passed. 

He was half-way home when it sud- 
cenly occurred to him that his arrival at 
such an hour would rouse and alarm the 
household. He stopped at a hotel, was 
shown to a pleasant room, and having 
swallowed some light refreshment, went 
comfortably to bed ; but not to sleep, 
although he craved the rest of uncon- 
sciousness. If he closed his eyes, he had 
a vision of a landscape by moonlight, a 
railroad track, scattered cars, and figures 
moving about the scene of the wreck. 
When he opened his eyes imagination 
seized his excited nerves. He saw him- 
self lying dead on the roadside ; he fol- 
lowed out the consequences of his death 
under such circumstances. He consid- 
ered his daughter’s position. He thought 
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of his business, and the incompetency of 
the men who would have had to settle up 
his innumerable affairs with possibly un- 
avoidable losses. ‘The contemplation of 
these matters made him feel very weak 
and humble. 

Was he the same man who within 
twenty-four hours had left the city, 
strong in health, proud of his wealth 
and influence, convinced of his own 
wisdom, determined to carry out his 
own schemes? Yesand no. His utter 
dependence had been suddenly and mer- 
cifully revealed to him. Even now, 
when his imagination controlled his 
reason, he trembled from head to foot, 
the cold perspiration started on his fore- 
head, he grew sick with dread. Mem- 
ory began its work. He was again by 
the river with his daughter, resisting 
her gentle pleading. He was on the 
frail bridge with Cortis, opposing with 
bitter scorn the younger man’s argu- 
ments. He was watching Reggy’s won- 
derful smile, which unconsciously won 
his affection. He was parting from his 
daughter with a wicked threat upon his 
lips. What if—if—he quailed before 
the thought, he thrilled with horror. He 
could feel her arms about his neck, her 
sweet kisses on his cheek. He recalled 
her words. ‘* Daddy, if you love me, 
you will let me do right.” 

If he loved her! Good God ! if he 
could but hold her once more in his 
arms, would he refuse her anything ? 
Why had he been so hard, so severe 
with her? Could it be that he was 
wrong ? This idea was so novel, that 
Mr. Barrett tried to put it from him, 
but in vain. It would be heresy to 
doubt his own wisdom. He struggled 
with his doubt, for it shook the very 
foundations of his faith in himself. It 
suggested to him the lesson of the night. 
His thoughts had been wholly selfish ; 
his passions had consumed him. He 
had sat in judgment upon others and 
had condemned them, without showing 
them any consideration, or exhibiting 
the slightest feeling for them. While 
thus secure in his stronghold, immova- 
ble, invulnerable, suddenly and in mercy 
the love of God had been revealed to 
him. This knowledge was overwhelm- 
ing. Its truth took possession of him. 
Pride whispered that God approved his 
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severity, and sustained him in it ; but 
conscience told him that his thoughts 
had never for a moment wandered to 
his Maker. He had not invoked Divine 
help; no man asks a blessing on the ac- 
tions that proceed from injustice and 
dislike. 


CHAPTER XVIIL. 


“‘T wonper if yesterday was all a 
dream, auntie? Everything came so 
unexpectedly, and then, daddy’s disap- 
pearance. Dearme! What an exquis- 
ite morning it is!” 

‘* Yes—lovely ! I suppose Dr. Carey 
will soon arrive with some roses. What 
are you going to do, Marion ?” 

‘* I'd like to charter a balloon.” 

Mrs. Aston was standing on the 
porch. Mrs. Bemerton was brushing 
up some pebbles which Reggy had scat- 
tered over the floor. 

**Yes—a balloon would be just the 
way out of it all. I don’t know whether 
to collapse, or try to reason that things 
are happening for the best.” 

“You mut believe it without a 
doubt, auntie. I think Ill take Reggy 
in his wagon and stroll up the road to 
the woods. I can think better when I 
am away from the house and by myself.” 

‘That would be sensible. You will 
avoid callers ; and perhaps, as strange 
things are in order, something agree- 
able will happen.” 

“And you won’t grow alarmed if I 
stay away for a few hours ?” 

‘* Why, no; if I know where you are, 
I feel satisfied.” 

**T love the pines; they rest me, 
auntie.” 

“* Yes, dear, I can understand. You 
will take some crackers for Reggy and 
put on a flannel dress. Then I won’t 
feel anxious about either of you.” 

** You dear considerate auntie!” Mrs. 
Aston kissed Mrs. Bemerton and gave 
her a bewildering, encouraging glance. 

‘‘It is an exhausting way to enjoy 
life, auntie. I wonder if I am worth so 
much care and anxiety.” 

‘*Marion! You mustn’t talk like 
that. What would we do without you ? 
You are not strong this morning. Per- 
haps it would be wiser to stay at home. 
You need not meet any one.” 


‘Oh, but that would only increase 
the awkwardness. To be out is cus- 
tomary ; and then the air will refresh 
me.” 

The road was cut through the woods, 
and shaded by arching branches.  Riv- 
ulets murmured in the thick under- 
growth, the air was fragrant from the 
dewy wild flowers. Ferns unrolled in 
the shadows of the forest trees. Mrs, 
Aston walked slowly, talking to Reggy, 
and stopping often to gather cones or 
blossoms for him, or to point out a bird 
perched on a twig, or a_ bright-eyed 
squirrel inspecting them from his rocky 
refuge. Reggy’s pantomimic delight in 
the beautiful, his musical syllables and 
appreciative smiles were charming. He 
sat enthroned in his wagon, crowned 
with an oak wreath, his dimpled hands 
filled with his treasures, a laughing 
wood-sprite, an embodiment of health 
and happiness. 

The clearing was a pretty retreat. 
Reggy loved to go to it. Felled trees, 
overgrown with mosses, made comfort- 
able seats; the ground was soft with 
grasses and pine needles, spicy odors were 
wafted on the summer breeze ; over- 
head was the blue of June, with here 
and there a feathery cloud to modify 
the glare. Mrs. Aston spread a shawl, 
sat down with a sigh of relief, and 
placing Reggy beside her, with all his 
trophies, gave herself up to the influ- 
ences of the place. 

How peaceful it was! How wonder- 
fully restful ! This was an opportunity 
to meditate seriously upon her position 
and its duties. Somehow, thought 
mocked her. She was too tired or too 
sleepy, or perhaps too happy, to concen- 
trate her mind on grave questions. She 
found herself laughing with Reggy, 
playing with him ; for the moment, she, 
too, was a baby. 

He took off her hat, dressed her hair 
with daisies, and sat wisely regarding 
her. ‘Then he stretched his little head 
and kissed her. His voluntary caresses 
were her greatest rewards. Everything 
seemed possible when his lips thus 
touched hers. 

‘* Reggy, say something for mamma,” 
she murmured, holding him close to 
her and watching his mouth. ‘‘ Say 
‘ papa.’ ” 
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But Reggy smiled serenely, and again 
kissed her, and so met all her laughing 
entreaties to form the strange sounds. 
Then she lavished upon him endearing 
epithets and kisses, but in vain. He 
only gazed at her, wide-eyed and won- 
dering. 

Then he slowly ate his crackers and 
drank milk, and sleepily shut his pretty 
eyes. So she lulled him in her arms, 
and arranged a little bed for him in the 
shadows of the pines. <A sense of peace 
stole over her as she sat guarding him. 
Presently she began to doze and nod, 
and, yielding to the agreeable sensation, 
she rested her head on the nearest trunk, 
and forgot everything. 

Reggy’s arms suddenly clasping her 
throat awakened her. The child was 
watching Cortis, who approached rap- 
idly. As she stood up, Mrs. Aston no- 
ticed that the air was chilly and damp, 
while darkness was momently increas- 
ing. 

‘You haven’t a second to lose. 
Hurry ahead of me. Ill bring the 
wagon,” said Cortis, reaching her side. 
He took Reggy on his arm, threw the 
shawl into the wagon, and shoving it 
ahead, commenced a hasty retreat from 
the woods. Mrs. Aston did precisely 
as she was directed, fully realizing the 
danger of the situation. Neither spoke 
as they hurried along the narrow road. 
The sky was black where it was visible 
above the thick foliage of the inter- 
lacing branches ; the rushing of the wind 
through the forest sounded like strange, 
unearthly music, harmonizing with the 
swaying of the lighter limbs and the 
rustling of the leaves. Vivid flashes il- 
luminating the path, and the vibrations 
of the thunder, added to the weird ef- 
fects of the scene. 

Reggy seemed to enjoy the haste and 
the novelty of his position. He put his 
arm around Cortis’s neck, and fixed his 
gaze on the motions of his wagon, which 
were so entertaining that now and then 
he laughed out gleefully, and bent to 
see if his bearer also enjoyed them. 

The wood-road was left behind ; the 
rain was commencing. Cortis covered 
Reggy with the shawl, put him in the 
wagon, and again hurried forward. As 
he neared his own gates the clouds 
seemed to break into water-spouts. He 
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glanced quickly at Mrs. Aston, who 
was looking white and breathless, and 
without hesitation turned the wagon 
into the lawn, wheeled it up on the 
porch and through the open door into 
the hallway. Mrs. Aston followed. 
The doors, as usual, stood wide open, 
and in the sitting-room was Dr. Carey, 
reading. He rose, attracted by the odd 
sounds, and smiled with pleasure as he 
congratulated the gasping newcomers 
on their escape from the storm. Cortis 
now turned to close the front doors and 
windows ; the rain was beating against 
the house as if it had a personal grudge 
to satisfy. Mrs. Summers could be 
heard upstairs shutting it out. 

Mrs. Aston recovered breath, forced 
some composure, and, taking Reggy on 
her lap, faced the situation. 

“This cannot last very long,” 
said to Dr. Carey. 

‘*T am not willing to commit myself,” 
he said laughingly. ‘‘ ‘hese storms are 


she 


rare, but decidedly real. Fortunately we 
‘an enjoy it. 
one of them ?” 

*“No; I didn’t realize that they could 
gather so quickly.” 


Have you ever watched 


“Oh, if you care to study such things 
you will have plenty of opportunities 
before the summer is over. Get in an 
upper room, and just notice the sky. 
The play of the lightning is grand.” 

‘You must think me courageous.” 

“Tdo. You have just been exposed 
to the danger.” 

““ Yes, indeed.” 

“Tf you will stand by this window 
you will gain some idea of the force of 
the storm. The road is turning into a 
stream.” 

Mrs. Aston silently contemplated the 
rushing rain. 

“Auntie will be crazy,” she said 
suddenly. 

Cortis appeared at a door opening into 
an adjoining room, speaking quietly : 

‘‘Watkins has gone home, and he 
promised to tell your aunt of your 
safety.” 

«© Oh, how good of you ! how thought- 
ful !” 

‘* Watkins will have a chance toswim,” 
said Dr. Carey, noticing that Cortis was 
occupied in the other room and had not 
apparently heard Mrs. Aston’s words. 
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She was growing familiar with the 
surroundings—the forms of the chairs, 
the pattern of the wall-paper, the soft 
tints of the rugs. Reggy trotted about, 
and finally ventured into the next room, 
where he stood, evidently interested in 
what was taking place there. 

‘* Cortis has transformed this place,” 
said Carey, warmly. ‘* You would not 
recognize it. Now that he is able to 
use his eyes for a few minutes at a 
time, he is beautifying the dining-room. 
His plans are here in this portfolio. 
Wouldn’t you like to see them?” She 
assented. Carey opened the dark-red 
Russia case, and turned over the sheets 
of paper, explaining as he carefully 
handled them. ‘I think the colors are 
very nice, so delicate and soft. This is 
the fireplace. Ile is really too ambi- 
tious. Imagine such a charming retreat 
on a winter’s evening. You can see 
the logs blazing and feel the delicious 
warmth. He says he will make these 
corner seats himself; they are to be 
cushioned in leather. You can’t realize 
how all this pleases me. I feel that he 
is going to stay among us. I did think 
that he would leave here the moment | 
gave him permission, but now I have an 
impression that he will make this his 
permanent home.” 

** Could he leave now ?” 

‘Oh, yes. He has to be prudent, 
but his eyes will be strong again; I 
think, perfectly so. Ue has proved a 
conscientious patient. Look at the side- 
board. Doesn’t that suggest home and 
hospitality ?” 

oa." 

Mrs. Aston bent over the drawings, 
examining them with much interest, but 
her silence was puzzling. Her lack of 
color might be the result of what had 
happened on the previous day, and her 
white flannel dress increased the effect 
of her appearance. Her eyes were 
dreamy, inscrutable when they met 
Carey’s. She looked at him and heard 
his voice; but she was keeping up a 
second, most absorbing, mental process. 
Dr. Carey became mystified. Certain 
mysterious influences were at work, yet 
nothing could be simpler than the ex- 
planation of Mrs. Aston’s presence in 
Cortis’s house. Nor could he detect the 
slightest embarrassment in her manner. 


She was in a revery. Cortis, too, had 
left them to entertain each other, but 
his absence was soon accounted for. 
They heard his voice: ‘‘ Reggy, bring 
mamma to lunch.” 

The child appeared in a few seconds, 
carrying a crimson rose which he offered 
his mother: Cortis now entered; Mrs. 
Aston had risen, she was fastening the 
rose at her throat, her cheeks were rival- 
ling it. 

The dining-room was bright with 
candles ; there was a profusion of roses, 
red, yellow, white, and pink, gracefully 
arranged in nondescript receptacles. 
A high-chair had ,been improvised for 
Reggy, and the table being a round one, 
every one had the head. Mrs. Sum- 
mers’s thin face was wreathed in smiles. 
Here was a lunch party ; and then, the 
guests! She felt that she would have 
something worth telling on her next 
round of visits. 

The tempting viands were appreci- 
ated. very one ate with a relish ; Dr. 
Carey furnishing pleasant topics for the 
friction of thought and the consequent 
brilliant speeches. Reggy deported him- 
self as if lunch parties were an every- 
day experience; eating and listening 
with charming gravity. Mrs. Aston 
had shaken off her abstraction and en- 
tered into the spirit of the present. 
The harlequin style of the dishes af- 
forded full scope for merriment. Cortis 
laughed at this severe tax on the re- 
sources of his bachelor establishment, 
but all agreed that the scarcity was on 
the right side. The lamb chops were 
juicy and tender, the omelet delicious. 
The peas had been growing within a 
few hours, the strawberries had been 
rescued in time from the patch in a 
sunny corner of the old garden. 

Mrs. Aston poured the coffee, and 
they lingered over it, discussing the old 
problem—town or country ? 

‘* It isa question of income with me,” 
said Dr. Carey. ‘1 love the country.” 

‘*T could do better here than there if 
I were able to go on with my work,” 
said Cortis, as he slowly turned his 
empty cup. ‘*‘ The expenses here are so 
much lighter. I fancy that once I am 
busy again, | shall stay in town pre- 
cisely as long as it requires to transact 
my business.” 
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‘‘That will be a sensible method to 
adopt,” said Carey. ‘* You will escape 
the city dust and have the advantage of 
purer air.” 

«Yes ; and get away from the press- 
ure of the artificial existence, the wear 
and tear of heartless observances, the 
endless petty annoyances that eat away 
vitality. Here I feel myself on top of 
the world; there I have it on my 
shoulders.” 

Dr. Carey laughed merrily : 

“So you do not regret the exile to 
which I condemned you ?” 

“On the contrary, I am deep in a 
debt of gratitude to you.” 

‘* You see, you are a general benefac- 
tor,” said Mrs. Aston, taking Cortis’s 
cup and filling it. 

‘** You quite overrate my humble ser- 
vices,” Dr. Carey said, offering her his 
cup, and glancing at Reggy’s nodding 
head. 

‘‘T must put my baby to sleep; his 
eyes won’t stay open for him any longer.” 

She handed Dr. Carey his coffee, and, 
rising, took Reggy in her arms. 

‘Perhaps you had better put him 
comfortably in bed. Mrs. Summers will 


carry him upstairs,” Cortis suggested. 
‘Very well.” 
Mrs. Aston put Reggy in Mrs. Sum- 
mers’s arms, and followed her from the 


room. The rain still beat against the 
house, gusts of wind shook the case- 
ments. Mrs. Summers led the way into 
a large room on the upper floor. It 
was evidently kept sacred to the possible 
guest, not a sign of occupation was Vis- 
ible. Mrs. Aston put Reggy in the mid- 
dle of the great bedstead, darkened the 
windows, and gladly took possession of 
a rocking-chair. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


AGAIN Mrs. Aston tried to reflect, but 
the most trifling incident attracted her, 
the present circumstances proved too 
fascinating. She could hear the voices 
in the dining-room ; the sound and its 
associations were agreeable. A faint 
odor of tobacco was positively enjoy- 
able. She found herself idly contem- 
plating the improvements that could be 
made in the room she occupied. She 
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watched the tops of the trees tossing in 
the wind and flinging the rain against 
the panes. She looked at Reggy. His 
arms were extended, his lips were smil- 
ing, he evidently intended to sleep on 
indefinitely. She put her head on a 
pillow which she had placed at the side 
of the bed, and seated thus in the low 
chair, she gave herself up to the delight- 
ful sense of peace which pervaded the 
house. She indulged in waking dreams 
of a future swayed by love. 

The room was suddenly filled with 
light. Reggy sat up and gazed about 
him. The clouds had moved to the 
east, and on the dark gray background 
was arched a vivid rainbow. When she 
went downstairs, the men were on the 
porch; the birds were inspecting their 
damaged nests, the flowers were raising 
their petals from the earth, the sun was 
setting in golden glory; the bees and 
butterflies were rejoicing in their free- 
dom, the stones in the road were losing 
all signs of the storm, the balsam-laden 
air was like a sweet, refreshing bever- 
age. 

**Isn’t this wonderful ?” said Carey, 
as she appeared in the doorway. ‘* The 
rapidity of the change always surprises 
me, although I have seen it all my life.” 

‘© You enjoy the repetition of a pleas- 
ure,” said Cortis. 

“Yes, with as much delight and 
gratification as if this was my first ex- 
perience, 

‘*T suppose the mail came in as 
usual,” said Mrs. Aston. ‘* Reggy and 
[ must hurry home and see if there is a 
letter for us from grandpa.” 

*‘T thought his grandpa was here,” 
said Carey, with a quick glance from 
Mrs. Aston to Cortis. 

“*No; pa left here last night by the 
express. It is just possible that he 
wrote a few lines on reaching town.” 

Mrs. Aston was looking at Carey. 
Cortis stepped behind her and gave 
Carey a warning glance ; then he brought 
out Reggy’s wagon. 

Carey grew thoughtful : 

“*T wouldn’t be too sure of a letter, 
Mrs. Aston. ‘The mail has undoubted- 
ly been delayed ; no driver would start 
in such a storm. You are very much 
disappointed. I'll go down to the post- 
office and see what are the prospects.” 
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“Just wait one minute, and we will 
be ready to start.” 

Mrs. Aston held Reggy toward Cortis. 
‘* Kiss Mr. Cortis, and thank him for 
the nice time you have had.” She 
laughed. ‘“ Reggy’s thanks must be 
taken for granted.” 

Cortis gravely received the caress, and 
taking the child from her arms seated 
him in the wagon and arranged the 
strap. Carey had wheeled the wagon 
several yards from the gate, when Cor- 
tis called him back. 

** Carey, if there should be a telegram, 
warn Mrs. Bemerton to open it. You 
understand.” 

‘© Yes; but I think the reports were 
correct.” 

‘You can’t feel sure.” 

Carey rejoined Mrs. Aston, who had 
slowly proceeded toward home. 

‘‘If there should be no letters for 
you, I shall run up to the house and 
see if I have any. I expected to go 
back this morning ; but, if nothing spe- 
cial has occurred, I shall stay here over 
to-morrow.” 

‘Why, yes; to-day was rather a fail- 
ure. You might as well have been in 
town.” Of what was she thinking ? 
Her eyes were dreamy, her voice per- 
fectly sincere. Having reached the gate, 
she turned to him eagerly: ‘*I hope 
you will find a letter for me. ” 

‘Tl am very anxious to succeed,” he 
said, meeting her glance, which was 
still abstracted. 

‘Dear, dear! such a day!” cried 
Mrs. Bemerton, as Carey turned away. 
‘What have you been doing ?” 

“Everything that I ought not to 
have done, auntie ; but I was the sport 
of circumstances.” Her voice was ex- 
ultant. 

‘Well, you look very happy; but 
what will your father say ?” 

** He could not say anything.” 

** How do you mean ?” 

**] mean more than I can explain. I 
am going to dress, because Dr. Carey 
may come back directly. Doesn’t Reggy 
look well? We all spent the day to- 
gether.” 

“Oh, Dr. Carey was there ?” 

“Yes ; all the time.” 

Mrs. Bemerton looked relieved, and 
allowed a smile to soften her features. 


Her niece hugged her, laughing : ‘* This 
is the last time you will undertake such 
a charge.” 

** You see, dear, I was alone, and | 
could not but worry.” 

Mrs. Aston grew sympathetic. 

**T thought of you, auntie—of every- 
thing,” she whispered. ‘<I feel very, 
very happy.” 

She ran upstairs; Mrs. Bemerton 
could hear her singing, and judged that 
she was spending more thought than 
usual on her appearance. This was : 
good sign. Mrs. Bemerton resigned 
herself to comfort and an_ easy-chair 
on the porch. These pleasant moments 
were her daily rewards. She could hear 
the nurse softly laughing with Reggy; 
the domestic details were all under sat- 
isfactory headway. Her brother caused 
her only anxiety. Presently Mrs. Aston 
came out, and stood in the strange illu- 
mination of the afterglow. She haa 
put on a dinner dress of white crape ; 
her neck and arms were shaded with 
lace, and lustrous pearls proved becom- 
ing ornaments. 

‘* Iie has not come ?” she said, in a 
tone of extreme disappointment. 

‘*No. Shall we wait dinner ?” 

‘I think not. He has had time to 
be here. Daddy hasn’t written.” 

“Oh, you expected a letter!” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Well, I didn’t. It will take Rich- 
ard several days to cool. Besides, he 
had said everything. What could he 
have to write ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

**That’s a pretty rose. Where did 
you get it ?” 

** Reggy gave it to me at lunch-time. 
We might as well have dinner, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Yes. You mustn’t expect to have 
everything on springs.” 

Mrs. Aston put her arm around her 
aunt : 

“Come, I'll take you in to dinner, 
and I think everything is very nice as 
itis. I didn’t intend to grumble.” 

‘Well, you ought to understand 
your father by this time. He does 
things thoroughly, but he will have his 
own way.” 

** He’s a dear good daddy, anyhow.” 

‘*Of course, Marion. Now, eat your 























dinner, optimistically. I don’t object 
to men getting angry if that does them 
any benefit, but I do most decidedly 
object to having my nerves upset and 
my meals spoiled for me.” 

‘‘T had an optimistic lunch, auntie. 
We did enjoy it hugely.” 

‘“No doubt, Dr. Carey is taking tea 
at home, Marion.” 

‘‘T suppose he found letters.” 

The minutes passed slowly, Mrs. 
Aston thought, but the twilight faded 
and the stars came out as usual, and she 
sat in the porch and pondered the inci- 
dents that made the day seem so long. 
She felt very strong and bright, her mind 
was active, her senses were on the alert. 
Oh, to have been healthily tired and 
sleepy! A popular air, sharply and in- 
correctly whistled, broke the magic of 
the stillness. A little lad in a cotton 
waist, a broken straw hat, and patched 
knickerbockers was coming up the lane. 
Ile was the well-known distributor of 
telegrams, and Mrs. Aston reached the 
gate before him. 

‘** Tt doesn’t want an answer,” he re- 
marked, putting the yellow envelope in 
her hand and turning away as if time 
to him meant money. 

The next minute she was reading 
the message under the hall lamp. It 
was dated that day in New York. 


Mrs. M. Aston: 
Arrived home. I release you both from all 
promises. Do as you think best. * All well. 


R. Barrer. 


A mist blinded her ; she read it again 
and again. Could she be dreaming ? 
She sat down on the stairs, smoothed 
the paper on her knees, and slowly ex- 
amined each word. ‘Then she gazed 
about her. Yes, she was awake, in full 
possession of her faculties. The door 
stood open, so did the gate. She pressed 
the treasure in her hand, and, walking 
somewhat unsteadily, left the house. 

The road reached, her purpose nerved 
her. She had but one idea in the world ; 
thought did not go beyond it. Nothing 
distracted her on the way ; the distance 
even was miraculously shortened. 

However, the house was unguarded and 
empty. ‘The lamp was turned down in 
the sitting-room ; several candles were 
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burning in the dining-room. The roses 
still perfumed the atmosphere, and the 
table was set for breakfast. Mrs. Aston 
looked at the solitary plate, the cup and 
saucer, the knife and fork for one. At 
one place the cloth was folded back, a 
chair and drawing materials were ar-' 
ranged as if their owner intended to 
work by candle-light. The kitchen was 
in perfect order. The ashes had been 
removed, the kindling was built in the 
grate of the small stove. <A batch of 
bread was covered on the table ; near it 
stood Reggy’s impromptu chair. 

Mrs. Aston waited, irresolute, then she 
carried it back to the dining-room and 
put it at the table. That done, she 
drew forward a third chair and sat 
down. 

“You look very comfortable,” said 
Cortis. Ile was standing in the door- 
way regarding her with decided amaze- 
ment. ; 

**T thought you would never come,” 
she said, growing suddenly embarrassed 
and unconsciously rising. 

** Did you forget anything ?” 

**Read this.” As he took it, he put 
his arm around her.  Ifis troubled 
glance gave way to an expression of 
utter astonishment and incredulity : 

**'This is unaccountable !” 

“Isn't it lovely ? What did you say 
tohim? You saw him since I did.” 

“Is that so? I said nothing very 
pleasant, I can assure you.” 7 

‘* Poor daddy!” her lips quivered. 
** Aston, I begged him to do this!” 

“Marion!” She met his searching 
gaze. ‘* Did you consider everything ? 
Are you sure of yourself ? Do you want 
me? Sweetheart! Sweetheart !” 

*“‘T am going to be very good after 
this. It was all my fault,” she whis- 
pered. 

“No, I was wrong. I did not know 
how to value you. I learned a great 
deal when it was too late., My eyes 
were troubling me, and I was nervous 
and irritable. I should have told you, 
but I did not want to admit the fact to 
myself. It was a radical mistake, for I 
needed you. I was wronging you, too ; 
for in spite of everything that has hap- 
pened, I always believed that we loved 
each other.” 

** We let trifles take the place of great 
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concerns. Think how cruelly, how un- 
justly I treated you! You never knew 
about Reggy. My conscience commenced 
to haunt me as soon as he was born. | 
wanted you to see him. I longed to see 
you. Jlow can people who love each 
other hurt each other so heartlessly ? 
Sometimes I have told myself that you 
would never forgive me.” 

**My darling, I have never blamed 
you. We let others part us, and we have 
suffered for our folly. No tears to- 
night, pet, unless they are happy ones. 
We have our whole future for love.” 

** Say our whole present.” 

“That is better.” 

‘* Aston, how are we ever going to do 
enough for Dr. Carey ?” 


““We never can, Marion. That is 
certain. By the way, I have just left 
him finishing some letters. A lot of 
people are coming here presently to con- 
gratulate me upon getting out of his 
hands. I think he incited the move- 
ment. Well, what are you going todo?” 

** Run away.” 

‘* Nota bit of it. We'll have a jolly 
little house-warming. You'll find a box 
of candles in the cupboard, and [ll cut 
more flowers. We can make the rooms 
quite presentable.” 

She looked after him wistfully : 

‘*T think you are nicer than ever. 

“You see, I have been studying 
you,” he said, quickly returning for 
kiss. 
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THE END. 


SOULLESS. 


IIer face, a palace that awaits its king, 
Prepared, and set in order with the gold 
Of truth, the sparkle of the jewelled fold 
Of thought, and thrilled with music’s joyful ring ;— 
But empty. From her eyes no deeper thing 
Than laughter; from her lips no words but light ; 
The sick heart shrinks from darkening her sight. 
She knows not tenderness, nor the mute touch 
Of sympathy; her path has been too bright ; 
Nor does she feel the lack, nor mourn it much. 
But we who watch and love her, are most fain 
The gates should open to the tender tread 
Of womanhood, who enters with bent head, 
Crown'd with the bruiséd purple blossoms of pain. 


ANNA ROBESON Brown. 
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qfHE months of sum- 
mer found Belton 
crowded with city 
people, but the last 
of these generally 
went away with the 
falling leaves, and 
by the time winter 
had set in the little 

town had relapsed into its normal mo- 

notony. 

One year, however, there was an ex- 
ception; and Mrs. Bryan, who had 
pleasant accommodations in her large, 
old-fashioned house, received, for a stay 
understood to be indefinite, a city 
boarder, who arrived in midwinter, and 
took two of her best rooms at the high- 
est summer rates. 

This lady was and 


duly indorsed 


recommended—as Mrs. Bryan’s boarders 
were required to be—in spite of the fact 
that she was coming with the avowed 
purpose of getting a divorce from her 


husband. 
The new arrival—Mrs. Leith—proved 
to be young and exceedingly pretty. 
All her simple dark costumes were made 
in the highest fashion, and had the 
names of the best French dressmakers 
on their linings. She was an extremely 
small woman, exquisitely made, and 
with minutely perfect hands and feet. 
She had with her an immense Angora 
cat, and an old negro servant-woman, 
who had been her nurse. Her compan- 
ions are mentioned in the order of their 
estimation in Mrs. Leith’s regard. The 
great white, sleepy, selfish, unresponsive 
cat was her very idol; and the old 
negress, who loved and watched over 
and toiled and suffered for her, was 
taken little count of, and even, at times, 
made the object of unreasonable and un- 
just irritation. But ‘* Mauma,” as her 
mistress called her, cared nothing what- 
ever for that. The days of slavery were 
over, but she was held by chains more 
binding and restrictive than any that 
they could forge or break. 
This old woman had an 
power of reserve, and her 


immense 
lips were 
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sealed as to any revetations £oygernin 
the past life of her y afer; Bree, 
Mrs. Bryan, however, made a Te 
from her own observation. She noticed, 
for instance, that Mrs. Leith always 
looked forward to the coming of the 
mail with an eager interest, and that, 
no matter what letters were received, the 
expression of her face was always the 
same—disappointment. She wrote few 
letters herself, and seemed to take little 
interest in those that she got. Mrs. 
Bryan came to know, moreover, that on 
the not infrequent occasions when Mrs. 
Leith would excuse herself from coming 
to meals, the cause was generally a fit 
of crying which, no doubt, gave rise to 
the headache Mauma would name as her 
excuse. Once or twice, when Mrs. 
Bryan had accidentally got a glimpse of 
the inner room, from Mrs. Leith’s sit- 
ting-room, where she had gone to make 
inquiries, she had seen the same picture 
—the old negress, in a big rocking-chair 
before the fire, with her young mistress 
in her arms, dressed in a little silk 
dressing-gown that looked like a baby’s 
long frock. Mauma was rocking her 
back and forward, and patting and 
soothing her, while the poor little creat- 
ure clung around her neck and sobbed. 

The one real interest in Mrs. Leith’s 
life was Fleecy, the Angora cat; and 
when, at rare intervals, she chose to 
show off her accomplishments, and 
catch the rubber ball her mistress rolled 
on the floor and bring it to her, Mrs. 
Leith would grow quite gay, and laugh 
until her cheeks were flushed with a rosy 
and becoming color. Mrs. Bryan had 
sometimes watched this game, when she 
would go up with her knitting to Mrs. 
Leith’s sitting-room. 

She had assisted also at another pas- 
time of Fleecy’s, which was more to the 
cat’s fancy, but much less to that of its 
mistress. 

Mrs. Leith had a standing offer, 
among the servants, for live mice, which 
it afforded Fleecy the highest ecstasy to 
catch. Always, when the poor little 
captives would be brought (and fortu- 
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nately they seemed hard to secure, and 
were not numerous), there would be a 
sharp conflict in the mind of Mrs. 
Leith. 

‘*Oh, I hate to see it frightened and 
tortured so!” she would say; ‘* but 
nothing in the world gives Fleecy such 
delight, and they don’t suffer long. 
Still, I wish Fleecy liked the dead ones 
as well.” 

It was evidently very painful for her 
to see the mouse suffer, but she could 
not, on that account, forego the pleas- 
ure of seeing Fleecy’s rapture in catch- 
ing and killing it. 

She would take her darling in her 
arms, and say: ‘* Mouse, Fleecy, 
mouse!” and there was no sort of 
doubt that the cat understood. She 
would prick up her ears and great 
plumy tail, and quiver with delighted 
anticipation. Then, when the trap was 
opened and the mouse let loose, Mrs. 
Leith would clap her hands with delight 
to see the joy and activity of her great 
indolent pet as she would scamper about, 
over chairs and under tables, wildly 
pursuing her prey. Invariably, how- 
ever, when the final moment came, and 
the piteous little dying squeaks would 
be heard, Mrs. Leith would turn away 
and shut her eyes tight, and put her 
fingers in her ears. Sometimes, when 
Fleecy had finished her meal and sat 
licking her lips, and drowsing in com- 
placent repletion by the fire, Mrs. Leith 
would give way to reproaches of both 
her pet and herself, and would think 
of the sufferings of the poor little victim 
till the tears came into her eyes. In 
spite of that, however, when another 
mouse was offered, the same scene was 
invariably re-enacted. 

She loved this cat with a passion- 
ate affection, more indeed than that 
bestowed by many mothers on their chil- 
dren. She spent hours in combing and 
brushing its long fur and tying on vari- 
ous ribbons, and she often kissed and 
squeezed it so ardently as to get 
scratched in return for her tender- 
ness. She called it by a hundred ten- 
der names when this would happen, 
and blamed herself for her roughness. 

There were certain little oddities in 
Mrs. Leith’s behavior, now and then, 
which Mrs. Bryan was quick to observe. 


For instance, one day, when some one 
remarked that Mr. Manning, the law- 
yer, who was conducting her divorce 
case, was a very handsome man, Mrs. 
Leith smiled to herself, in a confident, 
abstracted way that piqued curiosity ; 
and again, when another man was com- 
mended for having very delightful man- 
ners, Mrs. Leith said, with the same 
look on her face : 

**Oh, do you think so, really ?” 

Kven Mrs. Bryan, who was not very 
imaginative, got the idea that the little 
creature had some standard in her mind, 
measured by which she found these men 
very small. 

Mrs. Leith spent almost her entire 
time in her own room, sometimes sing- 
ing to herself, to a guitar accompani- 
ment, impassioned love-songs that made 
her tremble from head to foot with 
emotion, and often break into uncon- 
trollable weeping. When she was in 
her not infrequent fits of despondency, 
even Fleecy was no comfort to her, and 
she would sometimes complain that she 
slept so contentedly on the rug : 

“She doesn’t love me. She only 
wants to eat and sleep and be comfort- 
able,” she said, one day, in an outburst 
of despair. ‘* Oh, nobody loves me, 
nobody loves me! If God would only 
let me die!” 

‘*Mauma loves you, honey,” the old 
woman answered, ‘* God ain’ gwine tek 
you ’way from po’ ole Mauma.” 

‘What's the use of your loving me, 
when you don’t love Bertie ? You hate 
him, and you hate Fleecy too—you 
know you do! I don’t want anybody 
to love me, if they don’t love them. 
Oh, I’m so wretched!” and she went 
off into low wails of anguish that sub- 
sided, as usual, in sleep. 

Many a time would old Mauma sit 
and hold her so, until her arms and 
shoulders ached, 

Small and childish as she was, she 
was much heavier than a child, but she 
had no more than a child’s considera- 
tion for the trouble she gave, and 
Mauma would no more have reproached 
her with this than a mother her baby. 

Mrs. Bryan, out of sheer pity, began 
to feel herself growing attached to her 
boarder. She seemed to make, how- 
ever, but little progress in her acquaint- 
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ance, and things remained just as they 
had begun, until there came a break in 
the monotony of their intercourse, 
caused by the sudden illness of Fleecy. 

Mrs. Leith flew wildly down-stairs, 
one morning, her face pallid with fear, 
and dragged the astonished widow up 
the stairs exclaiming that Fleecy was 
dying. When they got into the room, 
the big white cat was lying on the 
lounge, stretching and jerking its body, 
and giving every indication of the vul- 
gar malady of fits. Mauma was bend- 
ing over the lounge, but her little mis- 
tress flew at her and pulled her away. 

* You shan’t touch her,” she cried, 
angrily, “go away! You have always 
hated her, and you'll be glad if she 
dies! Oh, Mrs. Bryan, you will help 
me! Do you think she is going to die ? 
Oh, Fleecy, Fleecy, my poor baby, don’t 
go and leave me! You are all I’ve got 
in the world.” 

The old negress shrugged her shoul- 
ders and moved away. It was evident 
that the reproaches of her mistress 
amounted to nothing with her. Mrs. 


Bryan, out of pity for the poor child’s 
grief, went to work to try to render 


aid, and, after a little doctoring, Fleecy 
showed signs of recovery. The grati- 
tude showered upon Mrs. Bryan was 
touching to see. Mrs. Leith, usually 
so cold and abstracted in her manner, 
became suddenly affectionate and effu- 
sive. She kissed Mrs. Bryan’s hands 
and then her face, and begged her not 
to leave her. When she was entirely 
reassured about Fleecy, and had her 
darling sleeping on her lap, she sud- 
denly caught hold of Mrs. Bryan’s hand 
and said, impulsively : ‘* You are good 
and kind. You have a tender, loving 
heart. Id like to talk to you, and tell 
you about my troubles. May I? Oh, 
if you knew how unhappy I am, and 
how no one understands and sympa- 
thizes with me! 

Mrs. Bryan moved closer to her, and 
begged her to speak, assiring her, be- 
fore hand, of the sympathy which showed 
plainly in her face. 

Then, still holding the big cat on her 
lap, and touching it with | tenderness 
from time to time, Mrs. Leith told her 
story. 

Asingular one it was, and Mrs. Bryan, 
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as she listened, could not altogether 
wonder at the friends who had refused 
to sympathize with Mrs. Leith in her 
position. 

The unhappy young wife, who was in 
Belton for the sole purpose of getting a 
divorce from her husband, began her 
narration by describing him in terms of 
glowing enthusiasm, as the handsomest, 
the cleverest, the most charming, gifted, 
lovable being that mind could conceive. 
“You think Mr. Manning is hand- 
some,” she said, with the same little 
smile, ‘“‘and you thought that other 
man’s manners were charming ! If you 
could see Bertie! It makes me cross to 
hear Mr. Manning and those other peo- 
ple talked about. Why, Bertie is like 
what you would imagine a great big 
angel to be, if it hadn’t any wings and 
wore clothes. He’s so tall’ and strong 
that he can lift me about like a baby, 
and never get tired in his shoulders, as 
Mauma doves, in the least little while. 
He’s got a figure more beautiful than 
any statue that wasever made, and hair 
that curls in little shiny rings the mo- 
ment he lets it get long enough. Oh, 
once, in Italy,” she broke off, as a sud- 
den memory came to her, ‘‘ I persuaded 
him to let it grow. We were in the 
country, where no one knew us, and it 
came down all about his neck. It was 
so funny. We used to row a great deal, 
and, though he wore a big peasant’s hat 
he got as brown as a berry, but his neck 
was always fair, where his hair hung 
over it. I used to say it was the only 
place left for me to kiss, because the 
sun had made him brown as an Italian, 
so I wouldn’t kiss him, except there. I 
always said I felt as if I were kissing 
some Italian woman’s husband. O Mrs, 
Bryan,” she said, in a choking voice of 
pain, ‘we were so happy then! He 
loved me so! He never got tired of me, 
and couldn’t bear me out of his sight. 
I don’t see why I didn’t die then. If 
joy could kill, 1 would have.” She 
paused a second, and then went on, with 
a return to her former tone: ‘‘ You 
would have to see him before you could 
understand how poor all other men 
seem afterhim. His voice is like a great 
strong lark’s, that can sing and fly to- 
gether. He used to sing, until he could 
be heard for miles, all the time that he 
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was rowing me over those tremendous 
waves that shook our little boat about 
like a chip. I never dared to go with 
any one else, but with him I never had 
afear. I often used to think we would 
be drowned, but I would laugh at the 
idea, and tell him it would be only to 
wake up in another heaven with him. 
Then you were talking about manners ! 
Oh, you can’t have any idea of Bertie’s 
manners, and I couldn’t give you any. 
Ile never goes into a crowded room that 
everybody doesn’t look at him and speak 
about him. He seemed to know, at 
once, the ways of every country, and 
never made a mistake. And gentle! 
why, he’s gentler than any woman that 
ever lived. Children always love him, 
and so do animals. Fleecy loves him 
fifty times better than she does me, and 
you ought to see how he loves Fleecy. 
I thought it was so good of him to let me 
keep my dear kitty. I offered to give 
her up, but he would not let me. I 
know she’d be happier with Bertie, and 
I did offer, but when he said no, I was 
glad, for Fleecy was all I had left. If 
Bertie had been here to-night, he would 
have nursed and doctored her just as 
you did, instead of getting cross like 
Mauma. Sometimes | hate Mauma!” 
she broke off, with a vicious snap of her 
little regular teeth. 

For a long. time Mrs. Leith talked on, 
dwelling on the attractions and perfec- 
tions of the man from whom she was 
seeking a divorce, until finally her com- 
panion, unable to keep down her curi- 
osity any longer, said abruptly : 

**T can’t help asking, Mrs. Leith, 
why you want to be divorced from such 
a man as that.” 

** Want to be!” she exclaimed, rising 
to her feet, and forgetting even Fleecy, 
who fell to the floor. ‘* Want to be ? 
Why, I should think you could see that 
itis killing me. DoT look like a person 
doing what she wants to do? If you 
had seen me a year ago you would not 
say that. Look at my poor thin arms,” 
pulling up her sleeve. ‘* They used to 
be so plump and round that Bertie never 
tired of kissing and praising them. And 
look at my face, so white and pasty, when 
I used to have a color likea rose! Oh, 
I’m glad he can’t seeme now! I’m glad 
he doesn’t know how I have changed !” 


**Then why do you get the divorce? ” 
Mrs. Bryan couldn't help saying. ‘‘ You 
are doing it, and not he—aren’t you ? 
What makes you do it ?” 

** Because he wants it,” she answered, 
with a look of defiance. She expected 
nothing else but that Mrs. Bryan would 
hold with all her other friends, and she 
wanted to show her, at once, that she 
did not care. 

** And why does he want it ? 

“« Because he is tired of me—simply 
that. Noone but me can make allow- 
ances for him, and I don’t expect it. I 
know you are shocked and indignant 
and all that, but you may save yourself 
the trouble. It is terrible and unfortu- 
nate for me, of course, but I can see, if 
no one else does, that it is not unnatural. 
He is highly cultivated and intellectual, 
and I am not a companion for him. It 
was long before I would acknowledge it, 
but I have looked it in the face at last. 
I was never worthy of him—but oh, while 
he loved me, it didn’t matter in the 
least that I was so inferior to him ! And 
he did love me—he did! he did !—as 
much as he can ever love anybody—as 
much, I do believe, as he will ever love 
that beautiful wicked woman he is going 
to marry.” 

“Going to marry!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bryan, almost breathless, but the little 
creature who stood near by, with her 
cold hands pressed against her burning 
cheeks, and her excited eyes fixed on 
the fire, paid no attention to the reflec- 
tion of astonishment in her voice. 

“Yes, going to marry,” she said. 
**That is why he was so determined to 
have the divorce. I knew he had be- 
gun to weary of me; I knew I had 
nothing in me to keep the love of a 
great creature such as he is, but I think 
he would have stayed with me and let 
me go on loving him, at least, if he had 
not seen that widow, who made up her 
mind to have him the moment she laid 
eyes on him, and saw how far above 
other men he was.” 

“But you could have prevented it ! 
He couldn’t have got the divorce from 
you. Didn’t he know that ?” 

‘““Of course he knew it,” she an- 
swered, in the petulant tone she often 
used to Mauma. ‘* He’s a man thor- 
oughly informed on every subject. He 
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knew he could never get it, and that 
the only way was for me to doit. He 
made a great mistake, though, and gave 
himself and me six miserable months of 
suffering.” 

‘« How do you mean ?” 

‘‘ He tried to force me to sue for a 
divorce,” she said, ‘‘and used every 
means that he could think of. My 
friends were wildly excited, and de- 
manded that I should get the divorce, 
but they might as well have talked into 
the air. I had but one answer : ‘I love 
him—love him—do you understand ? 
And there is nothing love cannot for- 
give!’” 

** Love—yes,” retorted Mrs. Bryan, 
now no longer able to control her 
indignation. ‘* Love is all very well— 
but where is your pride ?” 

The tiny creature standing on the 
rug drew herself to her full height, and 
looked her in the eyes, as she answered : 

‘*T have none where he is concerned.” 

“© Merciful goodness !” exclaimed the 
other, witha deep-drawn breath. ‘Then 
if you haven’t any pride, what induced 
you to agree to the divorce ?” 

** Love,” said the other, solemnly. ‘If 
he had understood that—if he had made 
that appeal at first—he might have had 
his way in the beginning instead of the 
end. If, instead of subjecting me to all 
the shame and outrage that he made me 
endure, he had done at first what he 
did at last, he might have spared him- 
self as well as me much suffering.” 

“You don’t mean to say you con- 
sented because ” 

** Because [ loved him,” she replied, 
in a voice beginning to shake, as her 
eyes began to fill. ‘* Oh, why do I talk 
about it ? Noone will ever understand. 
You are all alike and blame me, because 
you don’t know what it is to love as | 
love him. He came to me at last after 
those awful months, and when he came 
into the room and shut the door behind 
him, and I looked up and feasted my 
hungry eyes on the sight of him, the 
love that shook my breast then was u 
thing you other women don’t know. 
He called my name. ‘ Mimi,’ he said, 
‘you have it in your power to make me 
happy, if you will.’ And [said: ‘I will 
do anything you ask.’ He came then 
and took me in his arms and told me he 
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wanted me to get the divorce. He said 
he was selfish and vile and unworthy of 
me, that I would be happier without 
him, and a great deal more such trash, 
and I told him I had but one desire in 
the world, and that was to make him 
happy, and that I would give him the 
divorce. With those arms around me, 
and those eyes looking into mine be- 
seechingly, there was nothing I could 
have denied him—only I had rather it 
had been the last drop of my blood he 
had asked for. That wasn’t what he 
wanted, though, and I gave him what 
he did want. I asked him if it would 
not please him better if I were dead, and 
if he had said yes, I would have killed 
myself. But he said no, that would 
make him wretched ; he only wanted me 
to let him be free, and to be free myself 
to marry some good man who would 
make me happy as I deserved. Ile 
knows that woman isn’t good; he told 
me so himself—at least he said she was 
utterly different from me, and so much 
more fit to be the companion of a poor 
devil like himself. I don’t know how it 
is,” she broke off, passionately, ‘* but 
if being a devil could make him love me 
again, I’d be a devil too, if I could! Of 
course youre shocked, but I would ! 
Well, no matter what happens, I’ve got 
that evening to remember. He had not 
been pleased with me for so long, that 
it was like heaven on earth to have him, 
as he was, then. Ile let me sit on his 
lap, and hold him tight around the 
neck, and kiss his curls and his eyes 
and his darling mouth. You needn’t 
look so horrified,” she said, with sudden 
resentment, ‘* he was my husband still, 
and he’s my husband now, and I’m 
proud and happy I can say it a little 
while longer.” 

At the last words her voice gave way 
completely, and she threw herself down 
on the lounge and burst into violent 
sobbing. It was piteous to see her, and 
Mrs. Bryan, in spite of the tempestuous 
indignation this recital had aroused in 
her, felt her heart grow soft with sym- 
pathy as she looked at the little figure, 
no bigger than that of many a child of 
fourteen, shaken with great sobs of 
anguish—the deep and incurable an- 
guish of a loving and despised wife. 
She did her best to comfort her, and 
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forced herself not to criticise, knowing 
intuitively what the poor little thing 
must have already suffered at the hands 
of her friends. 

She found, however, that the task of 
comforting her was an inpossible one. 
All she could do was to soothe and speak 
lovingly to her, and to avoid abuse of 
her husband ; she felt it would be the 
cause of hopeless estrangement between 
them, if she allowed herself to express 
her true opinion of him. 

At last, when Mrs. Leith had con- 
sented to be covered up, and made 
physically comfortable, and had drunk 
a cup of tea, Mrs. Bryan left her to try 
to get a nap. She had Fleeey in her 
arms, with her head peeping out above 
the coverlet, and had laid her cheek 
against it with a degree of affectionate- 
ness that she seemed unable to show to 
the human beings about her. 

‘“It is only because Bertie loves 
Fleecy, and she loves him,” said the 
little creature, answering the unspoken 
thought which she had read in Mrs. 
Bryan’ 8 eyes. 

As the latter passed through the outer 
room, where Mauma was sitting at the 
window running the narrow ribbons in 
and out of the eyelet holes in Mrs. 
Leith’s dainty French underclothes, she 
stopped and looked at the old woman 
inquiringly. 

‘‘She bin tell you ail *bout it, has 
she ?” said Mauma, looking up over the 
top of her brass-rimmed spectacles ; ‘I 
knowed how it gwine be, soon ez I see 
you done tech her heart, by nussing 0’ 
that black varmint.” (It always seemed 
to give Mauma great satisfaction to ap- 
ply the word black to Fleec ‘y’s creamy 
whiteness.) ‘I’m glad you kin mek out 
to show some likin’ fur de dirty thing, 
en to please Missy I’d do it myself eff I 
could. De Lord knows ef anythin’ 
kin please her, I want her to have it, 
but it’s more’n [ got sense to do, to ack 
like I love dem two darlin’s o’ hern.” 

‘Then you don’t like Mr. Leith, 
either ?” said Mrs. Bryan, tentatively. 

‘Like him ? Nor’m, I don’ like him, 
I don’ like him for nuthin’—a good-for- 
nuthin’, low-life raskill, as ain’t worthy 
to tech Missy’s feet! "Thar ain’ but one 
thing in the worl’ I won’ do for Missy, 
en that’s it, I ain’ gwine say | like him, 


kus I pintedly don’t, en I’d wring he 
neck same ez a chicken’s, ef 1 had de 
chance. Lor’, mistiss, you don’ know. 
You don’ know nuthin’! De sights he 
is tuk dat air little angil-chile through 
is enough to tun yer hyar right white. 
’Tain’ no kine 0’ shame en meanness 
he ain’ bin heap up on her—a puppus to 
mek her git de divoce. En you think 
she'd doit 2? Nor’m, she would’n’! She 
bin quoil wid ev’ry fren’ she got in de 
worl’ ‘longo’ that ! She ain’ ’low nobody 
to say nuthin’ gin’ him. All she say is, 
‘When you love, you kin furgive any- 
thing.’ He mought a kep’ on, twel 
jedgmen”-day, en he mought ’a drug her 
through de streets by de hyar o her 
hade, en she would’ n nuver ‘a uttered a 
complaint. De war’n but one way he 
could ’a got her to git dat divoce, en he 
jis dat mean en sneakin’ dat he bin 
foun’ dat way out. Ife come to her at 
las’ wid all he impident, sweet ways, en 
he jiss coax en beg for it. I knowed 
den *t’was all up. She ain’ nuver been 
able to say no to him in her life, en she 
could’n say it den. So she tell him, 
Yes, she do it fur de sake o’ makin’ 
him happy en pleased wid her. | She 
sont right off fur de lawyer, en made 
all de ’rangements. I hear him tell her 
myself dat t’was easy “nough to do. 
Yes, Lord! I reckon twas. easy, wid 
dem scan’lous doin’s 0’ his ! Lor’, honey, 
you don’ know,” and the old woman 
ended, shaking her head with an air of 
deep mystery. 

The ice once broken between Mrs. 
Bryan and her boarder, frequent con- 
fidences followed, but it was always the 
same thing, with more or less detail, as 
to the charm, superiority and lovableness 
of the husband she had renounced, or 
was now making it her business in life 
to renounce. It was evident to Mrs. 
Bryan that the days passed all too 
quickly for Mr. Manning’s client, and 
that she clung desperately to the mere 
form that retained him as her husband. 
In the monotonous regularity of her life 
at Belton she began to improve in 
health and looks. Mauma attributed 
it to the fact that she no longer had the 
torment of discussions and protest from 
her relatives and friends, who had one 
and all abandoned her to her own 
devices. So indomitable a will, in so 
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slight a body, it was certainly strange 
to find. After the promise to her hus- 
band she had never faltered, though 
the idea of the divorce was evidently 
terrible to her beyond words. She told 
Mrs. Bryan that she was twenty years 
of age, but it was hard to believe it. 
She looked a mere slip of a girl, and 
was made with such exquisite perfec- 
tion, that that fact seemed to make her 
look smaller than she really was. Every 
one who saw her was fascinated by her 
beauty, but she was cold to all overtures 
of friendship, and seemed to have ex- 
hausted on her husband and Fleecy all 
her capacity for affection. She still cared 
scrupulously for her toilet, though she 
wore only the one or two dark dresses 
that she had appeared in on first com- 
ing to Belton. Her mother had been a 
Creole, and from this source she had got 
her little French name, Mimi, which she 
told Mrs. Bryan her husband usually 
abbreviated into ‘‘ Mim.” There was 
also a trace of her French origin in her 
utterance—a certain peculiarity of the 
r—that gave her a sort of unusualness 
which added to her charm. 

One day, the morning of which had 
passed in the usual uneventful way, Mrs. 
Leith was sitting with Mrs. Bryan, in 
the latter’s sitting-room, when a telegram 
was brought in. Mrs. Bryan took it, 
and then handed it to her companion, 
to whom it was addressed. A's she read 
it, she sprang to her feet and uttered a 
cry—unmistakably a ery of joy. 

“Read it—he is coming!” she said. 

Mrs. Bryan put on her glasses and 
read these words : 


Ar- 
B.” 


‘*Must see you on important business. 
rive at eight o'clock, 


‘““T must go—I must get ready. Where 


is Mauma? Mauma!” she ealled as 
she hurried from the room, and ran up 
the stairs. 

Half an hour later, Mrs. Bryan went 
to her room. She found everything in 
confusion, ‘Trunks stood open in the 
middle of the floor ; Eastern stuffs were 
scattered all about; exquisite dresses 
were lying in heaps, and poor old Mauma, 
with protest written on the very curve 
of her back, was diving into a trunk, 
and tranquilly accepting a scolding for 
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not knowing where some indispensable 
article was. 

‘*T am going to hang these stuffs 
about the room, and get out a few orna- 
ments,” Mrs. Leith explained. ‘* I won’t 
hurt anything, but Bertie does so love to 
see things look *‘ homey and comfy,’ as 
he calls it. Will you send some one to 
the florist, and tell him I want lots 
of flowers—all that he has. Oh, Mrs. 
Bryan, do tell me—honestly and candidly 
—which of these dresses I look best in. 
You see I can’t tell just what humor he 
will be in. Sometimes he likes to see 
me dressed as richly as possible—and 
then again I can’t be toosimple. Oh, yes, 
I forgot—I know what I'll wear! Td 
rather he’d see me very simple—for I 
can imagine he’s seen plenty of magnifi- 
cence lately. I'll wear just this little 
white crépe gown—one he used to love. 
Perhaps he’ll remember he praised it 
once, and be pleased at my remembering. 
Oh, Mauma, where’s the girdle? You 
don’t seem to know where anything is, 
and if you’ve lost that girdle—” she 
stopped, with sudden tears of vexation 
in her eyes. Mauma came toward her 
with the girdle in her hand. She 
darted forward to take it, and gave 
Mauma a sudden hug, as she said, 
coaxingly : 

** Don’t be cross with me_ to-day, 
Mauma—please don’t. I’m so happy. 
You ought to be glad your child is 
going to be happy once more in her 
life. le’s sure to be pleased with me, 
for I’ve done every little thing he wants. 
Oh, to think ’m going to see him once 
more!” Then, with a sudden change 
of tone, she added : ‘* Don’t be vexed 
with me if I’m cross and rude to-day. 
I’m so wild with joy that I can’t stand 
thesuggestion of anything else. Andoh, 
Mrs. Bryan, if you saw him, you would 
not wonder. Promise me this,” she cried, 
seizing the other woman by both hands, 
with intense earnestness, ‘‘ promise me 
that you will go to the door, yourself, 
when he comes, and that you'll just say 
some little thing to him, so as to make 
him speak. I want you to hear his voice, 
and get some idea of his manner. Then 
after that, if you talk about Mr. Man- 
ning or Mr. Anybody else, I'll promise 
to listen to you.” 

Mrs. Bryan agreed to do as she wished, 
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and went away more puzzled and aston- 
ished at the ways of her boarder than 
she had been yet. 

Shortly before eight o'clock, that 
evening, Mrs. Bryan, dressed in her 
neatest black dress, and wearing her 
freshest cap, went up to Mrs. Leith’s 
sitting-room. When she entered, she 
hardly recognized it, and felt as if she 
must beinadream. Wax candles, with 
pink shades, were set about in groups ; 
the walls and furniture were decorated 
with rich embroideries and Eastern 
stuffs, and beautiful flowers were massed 
together on tables and mantel. Fleecy 
had been freshly washed, and was orna- 
mented with a gay pink ribbon tied in 
an enormous bow at the back of her 
neck, suspending a little gold bell, 
which tinkled as she walked about with 
her great tail in the air. A glowing 
wood fire burned on the hearth, and on 
a white fur rug, which had been spread 
in front of it, stood Mimi. The meta- 
morphosis in her was quite as startling 
as in the room. She was dressed in a 
scant and clinging little gown of white 
crépe, half-low about the throat, from 
which a fall of creamy lace hung down. 
It was loosely gathered in about the 
waist by a silver girdle, and had great 
flowing sleeves, from which her little 
hands came out divested of all orna- 
ment, except her wedding-ring. Her 
tiny feet were cased in white slippers 
worked with silver. But the wonder of 
it all was her face. It was nothing 
short of radiantly beautiful this even- 
ing. Her eyes sparkled and her cheeks 
were pink as roses. Her hair, instead 
of being twisted, as usual, into a deco- 
rous knot, was falling free about her 
shoulders. It was not long, but curly 
and fluffy as a child’s. 

**You look about twelve years old,” 
was Mrs. Bryan’s comment. 

** Bertie always said so, when I wore 
my hair like this,” she answered, de- 
lightedly. ‘‘ Ife loves it this way best 
of all. I was so afraid I'd look too old 
to do it; but if I have grown old and 
thin, thank the good God, it doesn’t 
show to-night !” 

It was the first expression of religious 
fervor that Mrs. Bryan had ever heard 
her use; but as she said this, she 
clasped her hands and looked upward 
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in a rapture of thanksgiving, the sin- 
cerity of which could not be doubted. 

** Fleecy, do you know who’s com- 
ing ?” she exclaimed, suddenly catch- 
ing the big cat up, and looking into its 
face as if it had been a child’s. ‘‘ Mas- 
ter, Fleecy—master !” 

Fleecy certainly pricked up her ears, 


.seeing which her mistress covered her 


with rapturous kisses, while Mrs. Bryan 
had more than a suspicion that Fleecy 
mistook the word ‘‘master” for 
‘mouse ;” but this she would not have 
dared to suggest. 

‘‘Isn’t it after eight?” said Mimi, 
looking at the little clock on the man- 
tel. ‘*Oh, if he shouldn’t come!” 
And at the thought of this the color 
faded from her cheeks. It came bound- 
ing back, however, the next minute, as 
the door-bell was heard. 

When Mrs. Bryan reached the land- 
ing at the head of the stairs, she found 
Mauma leaning over the railing and 
looking into the hall below. 

“Is it Mr. Leith?” Mrs. Bryan 
asked. 

“Yes, it’s him—a ugly buzzard !” 
answered Mauma, with intense disgust. 

It was impossible not to smile at this 
comment as applied to the man whom 
Mrs. Bryan now went forward to meet. 
She acknowledged at once, as she saw 
him shaking the thick snowflakes from 
the collar of his coat, that his beauty 
had not been exaggerated. He was a 
magnificent blond creature, with youth- 
ful strength and health in every line of 
figure and face. <A ready smile of good- 
humor rose to his lips as he took off 
his hat with a splendid grace and made 
Mrs. Bryan a bow. 

“Mrs. Leith is expecting you,” she 
said. ‘* Will you go up to her sitting- 
room ?” 

‘* Yes, thanks, when I’ve gotten rid of 
some of this snow. I must ask your 
forgiveness for bringing so much of it 
into your house. It’s clean, however, 
and | hope will do no harm.” 

As he spoke he was taking off his 
long, fur-lined coat, and as he threw it 
on a chair, he looked at her again and 
smiled. 

“Oh, ’ll have it brushed for you!” 
she said, and then stopped short, pro- 
voked at having been so civil to the map 
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whom she had intended to treat with 
cold contempt. 

‘* Walk up-stairs,” she said, more dis- 
tantly. *‘* Ill go with you, and show you 
the room.” 

Ile gave her the smallest of bows, but 
it gave the old widow an agreeable sense 
of homage. As he preceded her up the 
stairs, he said, in a voice no one could 
fail to find delightful : 

‘What a fascinating old house you 
have !” 

The compliment was agreeable to her, 
but at the same time she felt a certain 
indignation that he could be so un- 
moved at the prospect of an interview 
which had put that poor child, waiting 
yonder, in a fever of agitation. 

Mauma had disappeared from the 
landing, and when Mrs. Bryan had 
pointed out the door, she turned and 
went down-stairs. She heard his quick 
knock, and then the turn of the knob. 
As she looked back he was just disap- 
pearing and closing the door after him. 

In the room beyond that closed door 
intense silence reigned for some mo- 
ments. Leith had come no farther than 
across the threshold, and stood with his 
back against the door. Then, undoubt- 
edly, Fleecy recognized him, for she 
came forward and began to rub against 
his legs, making a purring noise dis- 
tinctly audible in the silent room. 
Fleecy’s mistress stood on the rug in- 
tensely still, with her hands clasped 
tight together. 

Presently the man spoke in his very 
gentlest voice : 

‘** Fleecy is glad to see me,” he said, 
in a tone of tender reproach. 

“And so am I! Oh, Bertie!” she 
gasped, catching her breath with a sort 
of sob. 

“Are you?” he said, and, standing 
where he was, he held out his arms. In 
a second she had flown to them, and the 
great man had lifted her off her feet and 
caught her to his breast and held her 
there. She clung with both arms around 
his neck, and laid her face in the hollow 
of his throat. For a few seconds neither 
spoke, and then he put her down, still 
holding one of her hands, and led her so 
across the room. 

“So you are glad to see me, Mim!” 
he said, standing on the hearth-rug, and 
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taking her little face between his great, 
beautiful hands. 

‘*T worship you,” she said, looking 
up at him through two big tears. 

**So you’re just as big a goose as 
ever,” he said, almost in a whisper, still 
holding her so and looking down at her. 
‘*T suppose [ ought to be sorry, but do 
you think I am? Well, ’'m not. I’m 
glad!” Impossible to describe the win- 
ning charm of this man’s manner, or the 
tender beauty of his face as he said this. 
‘* But stand off and let me look at you,” 
he went on, loosing her face to take her 
two hands and hold her at arm’s length 
by them. ‘* Who said you were losing 
your beauty ? It’s not so. You're ab- 
solutely bewitching. [I doubt—now I’m 
going to tell you something that will 
make you happy for a year—I seriously 
doubt, upon my word of honor, whether 
any one else in the world is so pretty.” 

She smiled until her cheeks dim- 
pled, but the next moment the tears 
had sprung to her eyes. 

“What does it matter,” she said, ‘if 
you don’t care ?” 

“Don’t I, though? I can tell you 
Ido care tremendously. Do you sup- 
pose, after all that’s been between you 
and me, that I shall lose interest in you 
and never care what happens to you in 
the future ?” 

‘* But if we never see each other 

“Yes, I know,” he said, hurriedly. 
“'That’s pretty hard, poor baby! — But 
don’t think, in spite of all that’s hap- 
pened, don’t think I’m not sorry for 
you. Sometimes, when I think about 
how unhappy and lonely you are, it 
drives me wild. I have to go to the 
theatre, or play polo, or do something 
to make me forget it. There’s one 
thought that always consoles me, how- 
ever, and that is that you’re well rid of 
such a scamp as I am. I’ve been a 
brute to you, Mimi, and one thing that 
brought me here was to ask you to for- 
give me.” 

**There’s nothing to forgive, Bertie; 
I’ve never had one hard feeling to you,” 
she answered, in a low and resolutely 
steadied voice. 

*'That’s because you’re an angel on 
earth, not because I haven’t treated you 
abominably. I know it and confess it 
freely, but I hate to think about it.” 
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‘Then don’t think about it our last 
evening together.” 

The words almost choked her, and he 
saw her throat swell; he saw, too, that 
she was making a tremendous effort 
not to ery. They had sat down in two 
chairs in front of the fire, and were 
looking away from each other. After a 
short silence the man turned toward 
her, compelling her, by his persistent 
gaze, to turn her eyes to his. Then he 
said : 

** It isn’t natural for us to sit together 
like this. You used to—” He smiled 
and laid his hand on his knee. She 
came at once and took the seat, and 
when she had done so, he lifted one of 
her arms and laid it around his neck. 
Then he laughed a low laugh of appre- 
ciative amusement. 

**T’m sure I don’t know whether this 
is proper or not,” he said, ** and [ sup- 
pose you can’t inform me. By Jove, 
this is a situation! Come, Mim, I al- 
ways said you had no sense of humor, 
but you can’t help seeing the fun of 
this 1” 

The poor child tried her best to smile, 
but perhaps his accusation of her was 
not unjust, for the effort was a com- 
plete failure, and she had to hide her 
face against his neck to conceal the 
fact that tears had come instead of 
smiles. 

** Don’t try to make me laugh,” she 
suid ; ‘*if you do, I’m sure to cry, and 
I do want not to do that. It always 
made you angry to see me cry.” 

‘All right, then, we won’t laugh or 
ery either. We'll just be sensible, and 
you'll show me what a little brick you 
really are. You've acted in a way al- 
ready to win a tremendous respect from 
me. You can just remember that. I 
don’t know another woman who'd have 
behaved as well. And, now, let me 
show you something. Don’t move, it’s 
just here in my pocket. I had sucha 
sweet idea the other day. You see,” 
he went on, as she sat up to look, “ I 
knew you’d feel badly about leaving off 
the ring, when—when the time comes, 
so I’ve got you another—not plain gold, 
of course, but one you can always wear, 
in place of it, for my sake. Isn’t it a 
little beauty ?” He opened his hand 
and showed her a ring set with two 


very perfect pearls, one white and one 
black. 

‘The white’s for you, and the black’s 
for me,” he said, laughing, as he slipped 
it on her finger. ‘* I knew it would 
fit,” he went on, ‘‘for J knew what a 
mite of a hand it was for! The man 
thought it was for a child.” 

“Oh, how dear, how lovely, how 
beautiful it is!” said Mimi. ‘‘ How 
good you were to think of it! But, 
sertie—” She hesitated a moment, 
and then said: ‘* You won’t be vexed, 
if I ask you something—will you ?” 
**T don’t know,” he said, with a slight 
frown, ** I don’t like questions.” 

“Oh, | know that—and I’m not 
going to inquire into anything! You 
needn’t be afraid of that. All I want 
is to know whether—when the time 
comes—I'll be obliged to take off my 
wedding-ring ? Couldn’t I wear it 
still ?” 

She looked into his face with the 
most earnest beseeching, and evidently 
with intense anxiety as to his reply. 

* Oh, I suppose you eould—-if you 
wanted to! Idon’t see why not. I 
never heard of any one’s doing it, but of 
course you can keep it on if it will be 
a comfort to you. It’s a natural enough 
wish. Precious thing! I declare it’s 
perfectly touching !” 

“Oh, thank you, Bertie, thank 
you!” she cried, throwing her arms 
around his neck again. ‘* You den’t 
know what a load you have taken off 
my mind !” 

** Poor little Mim,” he said, gently 
stroking her hair, ‘‘ how you can care 
as you do about such a devil of a scamp 
as I am is the mystery !” 

“You are not—you are good,” she 
said, brokenly, ‘and, Bertie, there is 
just one more thing I want to ask you 
to let me keep. If you'll do that, I'll 
be satisfied.” 

** What is it ?” 

She put her lips to his ear and whis- 
pered : ‘* Your name.” 

He did not answer immediately, and 
turning to look in his face, she saw that 
he looked perplexed. 

** Upon my word, my darling child, 
I don’t know how that is, but if it can 
be arranged, of course I am willing,” 
he said. 


















‘Oh, Bertie, Bertie! How can I 
ever thank you? I was almost afraid 
to ask it—but it would break my heart 
to have to give up your name.” 

“There, then, precious child, you 
shan’t!” he said, soothingly. ‘* I'll talk 
to the lawyers about it at once. There 
are one or two business points on which 
I have to speak to you—things you will 
have to give your consent to. That is 
what I came chiefly to see about—at 
least that was my excuse, though | 
wanted to see you too, and to be sure 
you had forgiven me. You do believe 
I’m sorry for all the pain I’ve caused 
you—don’t you, darling ?” 

‘Oh, I know you are! I know you 
wouldn’t have done it willingly. It 
was only a misunderstanding. If you 
had come to me at first and told me 
what you wanted me to do, I would 
have done it. It’s the same thing now. 
There is no need to consult me. All 
you have to do is to tell me what it is 
you want me to consent to.” 

‘We can get through with it very 
quickly, then,” he said. ‘* Imight have 
known how good and generous you 
would be; but you see I can’t help 
making the mistake of thinking you are 
like the rest of the world, which you 
are not !’ 

He explained to her briefly, then, the 
points on which he had wanted to con- 
fer with her, but found, as she had 
said, that he had her consent to every- 
thing he wished beforehand. 

‘Oh, don’t let’s spoil our last, last 
time, by talking about things like that !” 
she said, presently. ‘‘ Let’s take Fleecy 
up between us and be happy this once, 
as we used to be all the time.” 

So Fleecy was called and put in the 
old familiar place, where she nestled 
snugly down, and purred and dozed in 
absolute contentment. Both of them 
caressed the cat in silence for a moment, 
the tiny hand following his great one 
up and down its back. Presently Mimi 
lifted her hand, and said : 

‘Kiss my ring, please. I should 
always be regretting it if I didn’t make 
you do that.” He kissed it, and the 
hand too, holding it against his lips a 
full moment, so that she felt his breath 
upon it. 

Presently she spoke again : “‘ Have I 
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been good?” she said. ‘Are you 
pleased with me, Bertie ? Do tell me 
so, if you are. I want to remember 
that you said so.” 

** Pleased with you, my good little 
darling ? why, how could I fail to be ? 
The more I see of your goodness, the 
more convinced I am that I was never 
worthy of you, and my hope is that, 
once freed of me, you will meet some 
man who will deserve you better and 
make you happy.” 

She put her little hand over his 
mouth, so that the last words were sti- 
fled, as she said to him in a voice of 
keen reproach : 

‘** Bertie, how can you, how dare 
you think of such a thing ? It is the 
one thing on earth I couldn’t forgive 
you for. I can forgive utterly and 
freely your getting tired of me, and 
wanting a cleverer, handsomer, more 
amusing wife. It is nothing but natu- 
ral that you should, and I can see it. 
But oh, my dear darling, don’t believe 
that I could ever love any oneelse. If I 
thought you would believe that of me, 
I don’t believe I could help killing my- 
self. Promise me, Bertie, give me your 
word, you'll never say such a thing as 
that again.” 

‘**T promise, child, I promise,” he re- 
plied, half-awed by the intensity of her 
reproach. ‘* You are a mystery to me, 
and I’m a mystery to myself, to have 
won such love.” 

** You didn’t win it,” she said ; ‘* you 
just got it by being what you are.” 

«* But no one else has ever given it to 
me, or ever will,” he added, with convic- 
tion. 

‘** Ah,” she said, with a deep, indrawn 
breath, sitting upright on his knee, 
and clasping her hands tight together, 
“you will find that out, Bertie! I 
know no one will ever love you as [ 
do.” 

**T know it too,” he said, a look of 
despondency suddenly crossing his face. 

‘* Bertie,” she said, timidly. ** Don’t 
be angry with me if I ask you some- 
thing.” 

‘**T warned you not to ask questions.” 

** Yes, I know, but I’m not going to 
do anything to bother you. I promise 
that, and you know I always keep my 
word. Only, if you would tell me 
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about things, it would be easier than 
hearing it from others, or from the 
papers. But suppose,” she was watch- 
ing his face intently, to see if its ex- 
pression permitted her to go on, ‘* sup- 
pose,” she said, timidly, ‘* you were to 
grow tired of her, and wanted her, for 
your sake, to give you your freedom, do 
you think she’d love you enough to 
do what I have done ?” 

A curious smile came suddenly to his 
face : 

** Do what you have done ?” he said. 
“1 think she’d probe for my heart with 
a polished stiletto sooner, or put a 
spider into my dumpling !” 

‘*Then she loves herself better than 
she loves you—and I love you better 
than I love myself!” 

She said these words with an infinite 
satisfaction, and the expression of her 
face was triumphant, almost happy. 
Her cheeks had still that feverish color, 
and her eyes were wide and brilliant as 
they rested with a hungry, expectant 
look upon his face. Ile, meantime, sat 
silent looking into the fire. When, at 
last, compelled by her steady gaze, he 
looked at her, there was such dumb, 
intense entreaty in her eyes as he could 
not misunderstand, 

** Mim,” he said, in a whisper, ‘do 
you want me to kiss you ?” 

’ The tears sprang to her eyes. ‘ If 
you wouldn’t mind—just once,” she 
answered, 

Their lips met in a long kiss. As 
he drew backward from it, he put her 
gently from him, and rose to his feet. 

‘*T must say good-by now,” he said. 
** Tt’s time for me to go.” 

She gave a little cry, and looked at 
him with a half-distracted gaze, as she 
said, excitedly : 

“Oh, not yet—not yet, surely! I 
thought you would stay for hours. Oh, 
Bertie, don’t leave me yet—just as we 
were so happy! My heart will break !” 

She turned away with an instinct to 
conceal from him the agony in her face. 
IIe saw her wring her little hands to- 
gether, and then put them to her lips 
and bite them, and he knew she was 
making an effort, for his sake, not to 
cry. But it was worse still to see this 
courageous struggle with agony, and his 
one thought was to get away. 











‘* Bertie,” she said, suddenly turning 
toward him her pallid and terrified face, 
‘I’m going to bear it if I ean. I'll do 
my very best, but if—if I find I can’t— 
if it is going to be like this always, and 
I can’t bear it, would you mind it very 
much—do you think you could keep 
from letting it make you unhappy—if I 
couldn't bear it—and killed myself ?” 

“Mind it! What are you talking 
about! Why, what do you think I’m 
made of ? I should never have another 
happy moment as long as I lived. You 
would simply makc me a miserable man 
for life.” 

* Then I won’t do it!” she said, 
hurriedly. ‘* Indeed, indeed, I won’t! 
Don’t look at me reproachfully, darling! 
Forget that I ever thought of that. It 
was only a moment’s frenzy, and it 
doesn’t really amount to anything. | 
give you my promise not to do it, and 
I know you'll believe in that.” 

‘Lord ! what a relief,” he said, with 
agreatsigh. ‘* You frightened me out 
of my wits; but of course you didn’t 
mean it. Now that you’ve promised, | 
feel safe. You are too good and tender 
to give me such a life-long sorrow as 
that would be. You never could have 
done it; but it gave meascare. You 
don’t believe it now, but once it is 
inevitable, you'll get over this extreme 
feeling about me, and be happy.” 

““() Bertie,” she said timidly, ‘* [don’t 
want to make you angry, dearest, but if 
you only wouldn’t say that. I’m willing 
for you to think of me as happy, if. it 
would comfort you, but not by losing 
one atom of my love for you. ‘Try to 
think of it this way—that I’m happy 
because I love you so that to have given 
you the wish of your heart makes me 
happier than to have the wish of my 
heart. Will you try ?”: 

“Of course I will, darling. I'll do 
anything on earth I can to please you. 
I’m sure [I ought. But now,” glanc- 
ing at the clock, ‘1 must really be 
going. I’m obliged to get back on to- 
night’s train.” It was no use struggling 
any longer. She had no strength for 
the effort. With the weakness of utter 
surrender, she threw herself into his 
arms and sobbed. 

«There, there, baby,” he said, sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘don’t cry so, darling. Why, 
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there’s lots and lots to make you happy 
in life yet. Ill always remember you 
as the noblest and most unselfish little 
woman that ever lived; you’ll have that 
to comfort you. Don’t let it make you 
so wretched, precious child. You and 
I'leecy will have many merry days ‘o- 
gether yet.” 

At the mention of Fleecy, who was 
contentedly napping on the rug, the 
poor little creature lifted her head, to 
say, brokenly : 

“* Would you like to have Fleecy ? 
You always loved her so. I meant to 
tell you you could have her if you 
wanted. I could give her up, if it would 
please you. ” 

‘“No, my precious, no—not for the 
world. I wouldn’t take her from you 
for anything. iLow could you think I'd 
be so selfish ?” 

“Thank you, darling,” she sobbed, 
with her face hidden on his shoulder. ‘* I 
wouldn’t care so very much to keep her 
but that you gave her to me, and loved 
her, and she was always with us when 
we were sohappy. Oh, Bertie, darling, 
beloved, precious treasure of my heart ! 
You’ve been so good to me! You 
made me, for two years, the happiest 
creature outside of heaven. If it’s any 
comfort to you, you can think of that.” 

“Of course it will be a comfort to 
me, darling—and, by Jove ! I expect to 
need something to comfort me when I 
think of you and how unhappy I’ve 
made you.” 

“Don’t reproach yourself. You 
couldn’t help it. I always knew there 
was nothing in me to keep the love of 
such a man as you. Oh, Bertie, my 
husband !” she cried, still clasping his 
neck, but drawing back that she might 
look into his eyes, ‘*let me call you by 
that name once more, for you are still 
my husband—mine, mine, mine! and 
Call me wife, once more, 
my darling, before we say good-by.” 

* My little wife, my little wife—my 
good, true, noble, unselfish little wife,” 
he said, while her arms clasped him 
tighter and tighter, and a shiver shook 
her little frame from head to foot. 

The man’s face, too, was seamed with 
the lines of pain and disturbance. THe 
looked at the clock and at the door, 
with the evident desire to escape ; but he 
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could not force her from him while she 
cried and clung like this. 

“Pll tell you what V'll do,” he said, 
suddenly, as a thought struck him. 
“Tl walk you, as I used to do when 
you got nervous and unhappy. It al- 
ways made you quiet—do you remem- 
ber ?” 

“© Oh, you’re so good to me, darling,” 
she murmured, as he took her up in 
his arms like a child, and began to 
walk up and down the room with her. 
Ife was magnificently strong, and she 
was light and little, so that it was no 
great tax upon him.  Fleecy, with her 
plumy tail held high and her little gold 
bell tinkling, joined them, and walked 
at their side, up and down, up and 
down. Now and then Mimi would 
murmur some words of tenderness and 
gratitude, and he would answer with 
some soothing caress. The faculty of 
humor was not lacking in his composi- 
tion, at least, for, in spite of the agitated 
pain he had just been suffering, when 
he caught sight of the little procession 
in passing a mirror, he smiled at his 
own reflection. ‘The smile was quickly 
suppressed, however, as he went on 
speaking to her soothingly. It had—as 
he had predicted—a marvellous effect. 
The little thing ceased sobbing, and her 
breast grew quiet after its excited 
heavings. At last the clock struck, 
and he took her to the lounge and laid 
her down. ‘I have not another mo- 
ment,” he said, ‘* you will let me go 
now, like the good, brave darling you 
are ?” 

** Yes,” she whispered, in a faint, 
unnatural tone, ‘* Ill let you go now. 
Tell me good-by once more.” 

‘** Good-by, my darling wife.” 

** Good-by, my darling husband.” 

She put her lips up and he pressed a 
quick kiss on them, and was gone. 

On the landing outside Mauma was 
sitting, erect and repellent, in every 
line of figure and face. 

**Go to your mistress, Mauma,” said 
Leith. ‘* 1 trust you to look after her, 
and take good care of her.” 

** Yes—bress de Lord, I say!” re- 
plied Mauma, with cold contempt. 


“Tt’s a pow’ful good thing nobody 
’ 
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With a smile of amusement, the man 
shook off the sadness that had clung to 
him, in coming from that room, and 
said in a gay, though carefully lowered 
tone: 

“You're just the same as_ ever, 
Mauma,I see! Well, I’m glad of it. I 
wouldn’t have you changed for anything. 
I always .told your mistress that you 
were the one woman I had found it im- 
possible to win! So you see you have a 
unique charm for me.” 

‘*T hope to de Lord some woman’ll 
pay you back fur what you’se bin mek 
dat angil-child suffer,” was the solemn 
response, *‘en you mark my words— 
de day’s gwine come !’ 

With his unfailing instinct to escape 
from what was unpleasant, Leith hur- 
ried down the stairs, threw on his coat, 
and let himself out into the street. 
As the door closed behind him, Mauma, 
bending over her little mistress, found 
she was in a dead faint. 

Restoratives were used, and she at 
last recovered consciousness ; but that 


evening’s ordeal was followed by a long 
attack of fever, in which Death, after 
promising relief for a while, withdrew 
and left her to her life of misery. 

“There is one blessing in this ill- 
ness,” Mr. Manning said to Mrs. Bryan, 
when he called one day to inquire for 
the invalid, ‘‘ she never knew the day 
of her divorce. Now she will just 
recognize the fact that it is past, and 
that she’s no longer that scoundrel’s 
wife. A more cold-blooded, selfish, 
unmitigated brute I never came across, 
and it’s a blessed thing she’s got the di- 
vorce, poor little thing ! All the same, 
it has broken her heart.” 

By the time the invalid was able to 
go about again, the papers mentioned 
the marriage of Herbert Leith, in Spain. 

Nothing but the bare fact reached the 
ears of Mimi, who still bears his name 
and wears his ring, and bullies Mauma 
and pampers Fleecy, and looks almost 
as childish, though never as pretty 
again, as she did on the night of that 
parting. JULIA MAGRUDER. 
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"Trs said that joy doth most illume the heart, 


Yet sometimes sorrow sings. 


A bruiséd rose 


Is sweet; the nightingale, pierced with thorn-dart, 

Pours forth divinest warblings of her woes. 
That cleave the list’ning air, and, swelling, floats 
To blend faint harmony with angels’ notes. 


As the far ocean’s moans, on sullen stones, 

Die with faint music in their undertones, 

So in the soul the after-time of pain 

Makes a soft undersong like dropping rain. 

Late, soon or late, the pendulum of fate 

Swings from despair to hope—thou must but wait ; 
Soon, late or soon, is given the final boon, 

The glorious radiance of eternal noon. 

Ilow know we but that heaven’s sweetest tones 
Are transformed echoes of earth’s saddest moans ? 


Mary CoRNELIA FRANCIS, 
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AN HYPNOTIC STORY. 


“9 Na I. 


OON after 
first meeting 
Richard Ey- 
ersleigh, 
\ when we were 





: * both living at 
co a well-known 


up-town ho- 
tel, I came to 


ae ¢ a \ : 
i Alinan 1 the conclu- 
: kia sion that he 
ts OANA Te p- ' 


i had gone 

SR Na i through some 

aie kl bal a experience 

that had 

numbed the zest for lifein him. ‘This 

impression grew upon me during the 

two years we occupied apartments to- 
gether. 

Though he evidently possessed a hand- 
some private income he continued daily 
hard work, year in and out, as foreman 
in some large mercantile house. Into 
chance fancies for our amusement he 
entered readily, but without avidity, as 
if he felt that to seek recreation was a 
duty. For a box at the opera, or the 
chartering of a yacht, or any jaunt in- 
volving noticeable expense, he invaria- 
bly insisted on assuming the whole cost, 
on the ground that he had no other use 
for his money. On such occasions I 
fancy that his sense of giving pleasure 
to me constituted his chief satisfaction, 
and that these attempts of his had but 
little further effect than to reassure him 
that the chord for pleasure had almost 
vanished from his heart. 

To the men and women we met, 
his air was that of a cheerful, quiet, un- 
interested person, easy to talk with on 
commonplaces, but with whom intimac y 
would be exceedingly difficult to gain. 
In our chambers his usual source of dis- 
traction was the violoncello. On this 


instrument he played divinely, and I 
became so accustomed to several hours 
of it after dinner, 


that I generally tried 





to avoid anything that would deprive 
me of his dream-inspiring improvisa- 
tions. As the months went by I vaguely 
conceived from the music some phases of 
his previous life ; but it was not until one 
night when our conversation branched 
off from theosophy to mesmerism, that 
I came to more fully understand the 
meaning of those strains that had so 
often vibrated in poetic rhapsody or in 
heart-broken minors. 

‘*Then you believe in mesmerism ?” 
said I, 

‘*T ought to—it ruined my life,” he 
replied. 

After a pause, which I did not dis- 
turb by any expression of my curiosity, 
he said, in the same calm tone: ‘* And 
it left me with more money than I know 
how to use.” 

{vidently he had made up his mind 
to tell me much; for he lighted a pipe, 
drank a thimbleful of liqueur and moved 
about the room as if he were nerving 
himself to tell his story dispassionately. 
Doubtless long years of thought had to 
some extent paralyzed his sense of suf- 
fering and thus enabled him now toe 
touch the quick of his memories. He 
talked as he walked to and fro between 
the door and the fireplace. 

“The years are slipping away,” he 
said, in a dull, reflective tone. ‘* It’s 
a good while ago now. I was then liv- 
ing with an old aunt of mine, Aunt 
Selina, in modest apartments on Sixth 
Avenue, New York, and receiving at 
the warehouse just about the same pay 
as at present. 

** Well, one evening on coming slowly 
home along Twenty-third Street, about 
ten o'clock in the evening, I was at- 
tracted by the appearance of a tall girl 
walking in front of me. Her figure 
inclined slightly forward in a way that 
I cannot describe, except by saying that 
it gave me an impression of great mod- 
esty and refinement. I reme smber think- 
ing her elegantly dressed, though I 
afterward found that it was her way of 
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carrying herself which gave this idea ; 
for she had the gift of looking elegant 
in anything. 

** At all events, though I could see only 
her back, her presence affected me with 
curious insistence. In a moment more 
she began to halt in her steps and stop 
and look round her with a_ puzzled, 
thoughtful air. As I passed, I caught 
a glimpse of her features. The result 
was that I determined to see her more 
clearly at the next street light. So I 
stepped into an empty doorway to wait 
until she should come up; but she did 
not. 

‘* After waiting a minute or two I 
looked back and saw her sitting on a 
stone carriage step. She sighed so wea- 
rily that my curiosity increased—and I 
pitied her, too. Presently I could see 
that she was touching her eyes with a 
little handkerchief, and, in a quiet way, 
was weeping. 

‘**T then approached her, took off my 
hat and asked if I could assist her in 
any way. She immediately arose. | 
was surprised at her height. She stood 
about five feet eight, and seemed to me 
to be taller than 1, though really she 
was two inches shorter. After looking 
at me for an instant, while she bowed 
with what seemed unconscious courtesy, 
she replied with a quick readiness of 
speech: 

*** Thank you ! 
to inquire. 
though I do not see how. 
think ?? 

‘* T suppose my voice gave her a sudden 
feeling of reliance upon me ; at any rate 
her tone was that of a gentlewoman 
addressing a casual acquaintance in soci- 
ety. I felt that I had never been in 
so gracious a presence before. As she 
inclined toward me a figure that was 
imperial and yet girlish, I could see 
that her face was long rather than strictly 
oval, and intellectual without much 
appearance of strength. Her eyes in the 
dim half light of the streets seemed 
abnormally large and luminous. If sus- 
picion could have been aroused by the 
readiness and confidence with which she 
replied to a stranger at that hour of the 
night on a New York street, it was 
annihilated by the evident fact that she 
replied with the innocence of a child. 


It is very kind of you 
Perhaps you can assist me, 


What do you 


Unaccustomed as I was to a presence 
such as hers, I felt so disconcerted that 
I suppose I showed it. 

‘*T replied: ‘I don’t know what to 
think. Have you no place to go ?’ 

*“*Not that I know of—not that I 
could find. We came here to-day from 
some other city, in which we had two 
rooms—very squalid and_ ill-furnished 
they were—but I have not the slightest 
idea of the name of the place from 
which we came.’ 

‘This was said in so perfectly well- 
bred a tone, and with such a bright con- 
versational easiness that I could no more 
doubt her than understand what she 
meant. She spoke as if we had just 
been introduced at a garden-party and 
she was endeavoring to make small talk 
interesting. 

*** And do you know what city you are 
in at present ?’ I asked. 

‘** That is what I have been trying to 
think out during this afternoon. But it 
seemed too absurd to ask a stranger such 
aquestion. [He would think I was crazy. 
I have been trying to make out whether 
this was Chicago or New York, because 
I feel sure that we crossed the ocean a 
long time ago, and I know that. this 
must be America because the accent of 
the people is so different from ours. 
Not that I mean,’ she added with quick 
politeness, ‘that our accent is better 
than yours—only different. I come 
from England ; at least, I feel almost 
sure that I do, though I could not tell 
you from what part.’ 

‘*T never was so mystified in my life, 
but I stammered out, confusedly, ‘ Just 
so. I understand exactly.’ 

***Oh! Iam so glad you understand 
like that at once,’ she said, with a 
pleased look. ‘I tried to explain every- 
thing to my landlady and her daughter 
in the place we came from to-day, but 
they seemed quite ignorant of the power 
a husband has of making his wife forget 
things. Indeed, they seemed to me to 
be exceedingly stupid—these women.’ 

***T understand that you have had 
some great illness which has impaired 
your memory of earlier days ?’ 

*** Notatall. I never was ill a day in 
my life.’ 

‘*T felt now that I was in danger of 
being classed with the landlady for gen- 

















eral stupidity, and broke into a new 


channel, but with timidity. I asked if 
she had dined. 

‘*« No,’ she said, ‘I have not so much 
asa penny. When Mr. Smith left me 
this morning he gave me a coin about 
the size of a shilling, and I bought some 
rolls and coffee and cake with it. That 
was my breakfast, at twelve, and I was 
crying just now because of hunger, when 
you came up and spoke to me.’ 

“ Of course, old man,” said Eversleigh 
to me, ‘‘ it did not take me very long to 
conduct her to a café. I begged to be 
allowed to give her some dinner, and 
the gracious assent with which she gently 
bowed and stepped off with me, confi- 
dently and brightly, filled me with a 
thousand wonders. 


“*«T do not know how I shall be able 
to pay you back,’ she said, smiling 
thoughtfully. ‘But I will go to some 


English-church clergyman in the morn- 
ing and try to get a position as governess, 
and then I can repay you. It is so ab- 
surd to be hungry, you know, and have 
no money to pay for eatables.’ 

“© Yes, ve ry. Quite too absurd for 
you to bother about it. I hope you will 
use my purse as your own until things 
look brighter.’ ” 


*** Oh, how kind you are !’ she said. 
“After we had entered the glare of 


the café my companion’s refined beauty 
fairly dazzled me as she looked toward 
me gratefully. When we were seated 
at our table she unpinned a little thin 
wisp of veil which had extended to the 
tip of her nose while she took a quick 
glance about the room, evidently feeling 
an almost childish enjoyment. of the 
scene. A good many other couples were 
dining there, and she el: upped her hands 
lightly and said, ‘Ah, this must be 
Bohe ymin !? 

‘‘ Her notion of a late dinner seemed 
derived from dancing parties—game pie 
or boned turkey, to be followed “by char- 
lotte russe or jelly. But these things 
were not to be had at the café just then, 
and I begged her to let me choose for 
her, which she was charmed to do. We 
had a few oysters and a soft-shell crab 
each, some stewed terr: apin, followed by 
a good trifle and helped out generally 
by a bottle of Mumm. She was very 
hungry, and certainly enjoyed herself, 
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treating everything very daintily and 
slowly, but making a good repast. 

‘All the time I was cudgelling my 
brain to know what provision to make 
for her during the night, though I was 
too happy after a little champagne to 
be really worried. Her extraordinarily 
innocent sort of beauty touched me 
from the very first—seeming to be: atify 
me. Then she was so quic k and 1 ready 
with her replies, with half-a-dozen ideas 
following each thought, that she seemed 
to think all round me and produce more 
notions in half a minute than I would 
get out in half an hour. Brightness, 
cheerfulness, and quick-wittedness were 
her own until some point came up 
touching her life since she left England. 
Then she seemed to strain fruitlessly 
at her memory, and appear so forlorn 
that I avoided anything which could 
cloud her sweet brow and lips. 

**So far, all had been plain sailing ; 
but as we strolled out at twelve o’clock 
and walked up Sixth Avenue, I began 
to think of what my aunt would say. 
Could I take the girl home? Cer- 
tainly I wished to put her under a good 
woman's protection! I was at once 
appalled and flattered at the innocence 
and confidence which she displayed. 
She had taken my arm and was keep- 
ing pace with me, with her long springy 
step, talking away on some subject that 
absorbed her, when I said, suddenly : 

*** TTave you any idea where you are 
going as 

*“*No,’ she said, mirthfully, as she 
stopped walking. ‘ But I suppose you 
have. Surely, surely you are not as 
ignorant of this place as I am ?’ 

*** No, but you have not even asked 
where I am taking you !’ 

***T would not know if you tried to 
explain. New York streets are abso- 
lutely unknown to me, don’t you 
know ?’ 

““* Yes, but—you 
at all.’ 

“Oh! I take it for granted that a 
gentleman is always the same. He may 
dress differently in different countries, 
and be different in his speech, but surely 
a gentleman is a gentleman all the world 
over—in his heart, in his soul !’ 

‘The dear, sweet girl ! with her in- 


don’t know me 


nocent, high-bred, dangerous notions ! 
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Such a fountain of honor was her heart ! 
I loved her then. I love hernow! As 
we sauntered on, I said: ‘I don’t know 
who you are yet, but you make me 
very happy by your gracious speech and 
lovely trust.” My love must have been 
breathed in my words, for I felt her 
quiver, as she always did, like an xolian 
harp, when I was much moved. 

‘Then I explained to her about 
Aunt Selina, and what we would say to 
her. My aunt was still sitting up, 
awaiting my return, when we reached 
the apartments. 


** Aunt,’ I said, ‘I have brought 
home a young woman who has been 
rather unfortunate in several ways. 


We have just had dinner, and I want 
you to make up the spare bed, and be 
very good to her, until I arrange to get 
her some situation.’ 

*** Dinner, Richard! Dinner at 
twelve at night, with an unknown girl ! 
You bring her to this roof for my 
protection! I do not understand this ! 
What is this young person’s name ?’ 

** My aunt looked so mar cedly at my 
guest that she felt compelled to answer 
for herself. 

<¢<« That 


is one of the troubles,’ she 


said, in her bell-like voice. ‘I do not 
know.’ 

‘** «Not know your own name ? Then 
pray what do you remember ? Or what 
do you wish us to believe ?’ 

“My dear girl turned a look of 


frightened entreaty at me; and from 
me she looked to the door, as if she 
were seeking an outlet of escape. I 
took her hand soothingly and led her 
to a chair, saying it would be best to 
tell as much as she could. Then I 
drew another chair forward and said : 
‘Aunt Selina, take achair. And I wish 
you to speak as mildly as you can, 
because our guest is nervously sensitive.’ 

‘* Perhaps my voice was a little severe, 
but aunt seated herself and eyed the 
timid girl, who proceeded falteringly, 
looking to me for support. 

‘**T suppose,’ she said, ‘you had 
better call me Mrs. Smith. He said 
we were married, though I have no rec- 
ollection of any marriage ceremony, 
and I certainly have no certificate or 
ring. I think two winters have passed 
since we came to this country.’ 
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‘Aunt Selina arose. ‘That is enough 
for me! Richard, I have kept your 
house for a good many years. I have 
had an easy home, for which I thank 
you. But I am perfectly capable of 
making my own living, and I will leave 
you to-night.’ 

“IT knew then that I had to take 
things with a high hand, so I turned, 
locked the door, and put the key in my 
pocket. As I did so, * Mrs. Smith’ was 
at my elbow imploring me to let her 
leave the house, and declaring in a flood 
of tears that it was too bad to give Miss 
Eversleigh so much trouble! I took 
her hand and led her with some slight 
force back to her chair. 

‘Aunt Selina!’ [ said, ‘you will 
not leave my house. Iam doing what 
I believe to be the right thing; and 
whether I am making a mistake or not 
I have a right to ask for your assistance. 
When Mrs. Smith is more composed she 
will doubtless tell us all she knows.’ 


***Of course I will,’ said my dear 
girl, brightening up with an_ effort. 
‘Though I can tell so little. All I 


remember of England, except in chance 
glimpses of memory, and in dreams, is 
being at a large ball. I think it was 
in a hotel at the seaside—one of those 
dances to which anybody can go—and | 
think, in fact I may take it for granted, 
that some one was chaperoning me—I 
don’t know who—probably my mother, 
if I had one—I forget. And I was 
dancing with a small, light-haired man, 
I think his name was Eustace—Lord 
Eustace something-or-other. I cannot 
say why I think his name was Eustace, 
but, while I waltzed with him, a very 
tall, powerful-looking man was watch- 
ing me throughout the dance. At every 
turn he caught my eye; and after a 
while I forgot everything else as I be- 
“ame in some way fascinated. At the 
end of the dance I was left standing at 
the opposite side of the room, and while 
there I felt that I must move nearer to 
the strange man. I seemed unable to 
avoid crossing the room. As I did 

he came forward to meet me, and after 
I looked at him once I had to continue 
to do so. His eyes seemed to grow and 
grow, and to surround me like ‘ablaze of 
light. I heard him say, ‘I think this 
is our dance ?’ and somehow I thought 


























it was, though I know I was engaged to 
some one else for it. When we danced 
together it was like floating through 
the air; and I remember his saying 
something about driving somewhere. 
Ile never made me forget about all 
that at the ball. Anything that he sug- 
gests immediately becomes my own wish. 
Even before his words are spoken I 
know what he is going to say. In some 
way—I don’t know how—we got into a 
carriage, and that is all 1 remember of 
England. I have a dim memory of the 
rocking of a ship at sea, but I can tell 
no more of my coming to this country.’ 

«“My Aunt Selina was listening now 
with intense interest. There was no 
doubting my dear girl’s belief in her 
strange story. 

*««She is in too perfect health to have 
been drugged for two years,’ said my 
aunt, decidedly. ‘She has been mes- 
merized.’ 

“Good heavens, aunt!’ I said, 
laughing ; for I was no believer in mes- 
merism, which happened to be a sub- 
ject of absorbing interest to my Aunt 
Selina. 

*** How do you account for forgetting 
all recent events ?’ asked my aunt. 

*«* Simply because he did not let me 
remember. Every day he would say: 
“Now you will forget yesterday, and 
the day before, because I wish you to 
live only in the present.” ‘Then he 
would look at me for a moment, and 
his eyes would grow big and frighten 
me. His will became my will, and I 
had no desire or power to look back 
into the past. If he told me to be 
happy, I was happy, over anything or 
nothing. Each one of the days as they 
passed was so completely blotted out 
that I could not begin to tell you where 
we lived or how we lived. Lately, 
though, when he was away for days at 
a time, I had some talks with the land- 
lady, the memory of which he forgot 
to blot out because he was drunk all 
the time.’ 

“And how did you escape from 
him ?’ 

‘“**T did not escape. He merely said 
he had no money to pay my _ board. 
That seemed reasonable. All he said 
seemed reasonable. I regarded every 
subject in his way of considering it. 
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So he left me in this city to-day, with 
enough to pay for my luncheon, and said 
he was going *‘out West,” and here I am.’ 

*** Yes! She has been mesmerized,’ 
said my aunt again. And when my 
dear girl saw the new kindness in 
aunt’s face she swept across from where 
she had been sitting, dropped beside 
aunt’s knee in an impulsive, grateful 
way, and spoke prettily to her, while I 
went over and opened some soda which 
at night was always kept in an ice-pail 
for me. While there [I heard aunt 
say: ‘Then of course you are not Mrs. 
Smith! But what are we to call you, 
my dear, since it’s perfectly clear you’re 
not married ?’ 

«That is so, aunt!’ said I, feeling 
very happy. ‘She must have a name, 
and I think I ought to christen her at 
once. I will give her a name that will 
suggest something even more sensitive 
than my ’cello—that will suggest the 
imagined instruments of heaven which 
vibrate music at the power of the will 
without necessity for even touch.’ 

“*'Then as I came and stood beside her, 
I dropped a few drops of my soda on her 
little bonnet and said: ‘1 christen thee 
Viola—Viola L’ Anonyme, the nameless, 
the unnamable Viola!’ 

‘*T was entirely convinced that my dear 
girl’s story about herself was merely the 
result of a passing mental weakness, and 
I was so inexpressibly charmed by her 
sweetness and grace that the idea of her 
having lately suffered from a_ peculiar 
hallucination had no weight whatever 
as against the tenderness for her that 
filled my heart. And there must have 
been some warmth in the words of my 
burlesque christening, for I saw Aunt 
Selina heave a sigh, partly, perhaps, for 
the lover who had never arrived, and 
partly because she perhaps divined that 
as mistress of my apartments another 
would soon reign in her stead. 

‘* Well, to shorten the story, I may 
just say at once that Viola soon became 
my wife. Aunt Selina herself urged on 
the marriage, perhaps in the hope that 
I would cease from my new habit of 
coming home to lunch at midday. Just 
there my dear old aunt deceived her- 
self, for during all our married life I 
never lunched except with Viola, though 
not always at home. 























‘‘That year was as a dream of hap- 
piness. On neither one side nor the 
other was there any idea of domination. 
Knowing, to some extent, of Viola’s 
sensitiveness, I carefully avoided a de- 
meanor that could make her feel coerced. 
Iler memory proved retentive regarding 
all she read or said during this time. 
She was as sane in regard to the present 
as anybody ; and with her sweet, mirth- 
ful submission and continuous desire to 
please, she exhibited to me a soul which 
for absolute loveliness surpassed all my 
ideals regarding human nature. Our 
tastes were in harmony. At the Arion 
concerts and amateur oratorios she took 
the soprano parts, while I led the ’cel- 
los; so that with our music and books 
and various little excursions to the coun- 
try, or to the life was simply a 
dream, in which [I could worship the 
loveliest woman I ever saw, and feel 
that when she turned her angel eyes to 
me, full with tenderness and gratitude, 
imagination of happiness reached its 
zenith. 

‘* But she could not be persuaded to 
go out alone—never without Aunt Se- 
lina. Always she said that if the man 
called Smith came back she could have 
no power to resist his will. Mind you, 
i had no belief in Smith’s existence, 
but I gently argued against her, with 
assurances that his power had been dis- 
sipated. 

*** No,’ she replied, ‘if you were 
in the habit of forcing my will into 
submission, then your power would 
outgrow his. But your love always 
subjects your own will for my greater 
happiness. ‘That is very sweet ; but it 
leaves me defenceless ; and I feel sure 
that many women are like myself—mere 
sensitized bundles of nerves which men 
of stronger will-power control.’ 

** Viola, as you may see, and as I well 
knew at the time, had been reading 
mesmerism with my aunt. Can you 
believe that I still langhed at the whole 
thing ? I could not believe in mesmer- 
ism. At the bottom of my heart I 
believed that Viola had wandered away 
from home during a temporary aberra- 
tion. I had read a good deal on insan- 
ity ; and in fact held the doctrine of 
some alienists, that we are all more or 
less insane ; so that I had none of the 
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horror commonly entertained for those 
afflicted with a mild form of dementia. 
‘To me, mesmerism was a fraud. Now 
I see that I was simply an idiot, who 
laughed, in the spirit of modern science, 
at unexplained and uncatalogued odic 
forces. And I had grown too confident 
in Viola to conceive of any human will 
dividing us. If you ever love a woman 
as I loved her you will understand 
that instead of revolting at the thought 
of her mental derangement, I thanked 
God that she had wandered away from 
her home to me, and forgotten the life 
and the friends of her youth. 

“*Now it seems to me that I must 
myself have been insane to doubt the 
evidence of her story as to mesmerism’s 
power, especially as that evidence was 
often verified during our married life. 
For instance, when we were once listen- 
ing to some martial music from the 
Thomas orchestra, and the strains were 
stirring in me a curious sort of mili- 
tary exaltation, I found Viola secretly 
taking my hand in hers under her opera- 
cloak. Nothing but the tenderness of 
it impressed me, though afterward Viola 
said, thoughtfully : 

*** 7 think that, with women like my- 
self, that which passes for evidence of 
strong feeling is often only the appari- 
tion of it, called up by the mentally 
creative force of another. The music 
was only coming to me in a secondary 
way. But your brain was whirling with 
thoughts of marching to battle to the 
sound of the music, and I, when I knew. 
you were as brave as a lion, could not 
help admiring you for it, and so I took 
your hand to hold it.’ 

*** Aunt Selina’s books on mesmerism 
again!’ thought I, for it seemed very 
natural that my wife, stirred by the 
music, and seeing that I was too, should 
take my hand insympathy. Sympathy! 
how we misuse the word! as if sympa- 
thy were not something intangible, in- 
explicable, and occult! But in those 
days I confounded it with love—you 
understand. I want you to grasp clearly 
that I did not then believe in thought 
transference, or the control of one will 
by another. If you do not bear this in 
mind you cannot forgive me for acting 
as senselessly as I did when the crisis 
came. I can never forgive myself. 












‘‘Tlow my scepticism could have 
survived so long, I can now scarcely 
comprehend. For Viola was perfectly 
rational, though her memory of many 
things had been darkened. Indeed, she 
often saw so straight to the root of a 
difficult question, and expressed herself 
with such simplicity, that she was like 
an unincarnate intelligence, so pure and 
all-seeing, so unclouded by self—so un- 
fettered by the tenement of clay, that 
it seemed as if she could know all things 
in the luminous far-reachingness of her 
soul. She read widely, yet could not 
be called a student. She knew because 
she knew. ler soul seemed to simply 
reach out and understand. 

‘“Well! one evening about a year 
subsequent to our marriage, after a 
hard day’s work at the warehouse, I 
had dined with Viola at a restaurant, 
and we were coming home slowly, when 
she suddenly grasped my arm in a grip 
that I could not have thought she had 
strength for. And she almost gasped 
in my ear: 

‘** Heis here. I feel him calling me. 
Oh, save me, Dick, for God’s sake !’ 

‘*My nerves were not much shaken 
by this, for it was little more to me that 
she should think Smith near than that 
she should habitually believe he had ex- 
isted. So I merely asked, rather lazily, 
‘What makes you think so ?’ 

*“She was walking along with her 
face strained as if in pain, and her eyes 
were tightly closed as she guided herself 
by my arm. 

**< We is about a hundred yards behind. 
Oh, how awful he looks! He is follow- 
ing me and commanding me. Oh, 
Dick ! save me, or I am lost.’ 

‘* Now I felt very sorry about this new 
phase of the aberration ; but if there is 
one thing I abominate it is a ‘ scene,’ 
especially on the street, and I said : ‘Oh, 
come, Viola, don’t be childish! You 
have perhaps been running down in 
health and your nerves are out of order.’ 

“She turned to me hurriedly, with her 
face ghastly. ‘Do you want to lose 
me ? Will you be a fool ? Don’t you 
understand that nothing but the strength 
of your spirit can save me ? Command 
me to go on home with you. He is 
making me turn back. Command me, 
drive me, beat me, force me! For God’s 
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sake be a man, with the will of a god or 
brute, or fiend, to save me.’ 

‘© * Viola, dear, don’t go on so. You 
know I can protect you against anybody. 
Come, now, darling, walk along properly, 
and don’t speak in such a loud tone. 
People will stare at you. If any man 
can take you from me, he will have to 
be a pretty able man.’ 

“‘T think that Ispoke more sternly than 
my use of caressing words would imply, 
and now I understand that my sternness 
helped her somewhat. But, alas! I was 
thinking of the war of muscle and not 
of the war of spirit. In a moment or 
two she hissed out : 

‘**]Te is coming close. See, Dick, you 
are absolutely no assistance to me. He 
will conquer. This is my last effort. 
Listen ! your only chance is to kill him. 
You cannot understand. But I have 
absolute certainty. He is just coming 
up to pass us. Get out your penknife 
and strike him as he passes. Then call 
the police. But, if he runs, hold me 
down, so that I cannot follow. My 
God! he is telling me that you are a 
fool ; and he is making me think that 
you are. My whole mind is turning 
against you !7 

‘* Now, to be implored to kill a man 
whom you have not yet seen is unusual. 
But understand that her fierceness did 
not shock me. I set it down to the 
mania which had brought her to my 
side. I suppose most men in my strange 
position would do just what I did—that 
is, nothing. I heard long, striding steps 
overtaking us, and I never thought a 
woman’s hand could come so near squeez- 
ing the flesh from my arm as when Viola 
held me as he passed. 

‘After proceeding to, say, thirty feet 
in advance of us, he stopped and waited 
while we passed him. Ile was a tall, 
large man, about six feet one, with a 
powerful, determined face that would 
have been handsome only for the cruelty, 
brutality, and sneer on it. [lis mouth 
was shut like a vice as he seemed to con- 
centrate all his attention on Viola. 

«A street ruffian,’ said I to myself. 
‘T’'ll leave my wife at home and come 
out to give him a bit of my mind. The 
scoundrel sees he has frightened her, and 
knows that I can’t attend to him with 
her on my arm.’ 
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**Without my support Viola would have 
fallen as we passed him. We were then 
within a few steps of our own door, and 
I went in with Viola and left her in the 
hall. Then I turned back into the ves- 
tibule intending to confront the man. 
But he was walking away ata great pace, 
after, as I suppose, taking the number 
of the house. 

** Returning into the hall I found Viola 
ina dead faint, as | thought; though 
she said when she came to consciousness 
that it was the sleep which this ‘Smith’ 
could always throw her into. She cer- 
tainly awoke as from a deep sleep, and 
with great difficulty. Afterward she 
became herself again and tried to e xplain 
to me the danger she was in, at the same 
time lavishing her affection on me, as if 
in that she could gain strength. 

‘* Later on, as we retired, | locked our 
door on the inside and bolted it. ‘Now,’ 
I said, confidently, ‘you are safe.’ I 
said this simply to quiet what I thought 
her new dementia. 

** She looked at me pityingly. ‘ Don’t 
you see that I can open the door myself? 
Don’t you understand yet that all he has 
to do is to sit on the other side of the 
road and make his own mind a part of 
mine, and that then I would use every 
kind of ingenuity and cunning to get 
out? Your bolts are useless. But, see! 
I have prepared long ago for this night.’ 

“She took from a box a neat but 
strong little pair of steel handcuffs, with 
a key, and snapped them to her left wrist 
and my right. Then, after extinguishing 
the night-light, she handed me the key 
in the dark and made me hide it so that 
she could not know where it was. I 
smiled at her craftiness against herself ; 
but she said: ‘ You do not know what 
I am trying to avoid. I often think 
that during the two years before I saw 
you I was miserable, until he told me 
to be happy, and then of course I thought 
I was so.” 

‘*T went to sleep at once, believing this 
whole seare to be an hallucination, and 
that the man was only one of many who 
stopped to rudely stare at Viola when 
we passed. For howcould she have seen 
him coming, thought I, when the back 
of her head was turned to him ? 

‘Some time in the night I felt my hand 
being hauled about rather roughly, and 
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heard Viola say, impatiently: ‘I cannot 
possibly get to sleep with this handcuff 
on. And what an absurd idea! Find 
the key and unlock it at once.’ 

“T sleepily reached under the m: — 
and handed her the key. I had had : 
long, arduous day’s work, and I was 
almost dead with sleep—being fast off 
again in five seconds. Not till the next 
day 
which she had 
new to my ears. 

** When the morning came my poor girl 
had disappeared. She had even taken 
some of her clothing, little presents of 
jewelry, even to a dozen lace handker- 
chiefs just purchased. 

‘lo tell you of my grief, or of the way 
I cursed my stupidity, would fill a book. 
I spent every dollar I possessed on detec- 
tivesand advertising. At last I believed 
in her story and in mesmerism. I pub- 
lished that the lady would seem to be 
much under the abductor’s influence ; 
but this was absurd, because all he had 
to do in public was to tell her to appear 
happy and devoted, and of course she 
would appear so, and actually be so. 

“The anguish of my position was un- 
speakable. Months afterward I wrote 
to Scotland Yard to know if the London 
detectives had received during the past 
five years any inquiries about an ab- 
ducted young lady whose appearance | 
described. I had thought of this before 
when Viola was with me; but I was too 
happy then to risk any further knowl- 
edge about her family, and perhaps caus- 
ing them to attempt to separate us. 

‘The first thing I knew after this was 
that four detectives called and placed me 
under a quasi-arrest. Photographs and 
hand-writing were sent out from Eng- 
land, and undoubtedly identified Viola 
with the young Lady Mary Carew Wort- 
ley, who ‘mysteriously disappeared at a 
Brighton hotel ball a little over three 
years before. I soon made my unhappy 
position in the matter quite clear—Aunt 
Selina and the clergyman and others tes- 
tifying to my marriage. ‘Then moneys 
were sent from England for my passage 
there; and during long sittings I an- 
swered the questions of Viola’s horror- 
stricken family. They were very grand 
people, and I suppose Viola must have 
acquired at birth some of the well-known 
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queer streak in the Carew family, which 
may perhaps be nothing more than over- 
refinement; though certainiy she got 
most of her good looks and her fine 
figure from the Wortleys. At first they 
were all very stiff to me ; but my sense of 
loss was so evident, that they afterward 
grew to like me, and placed large sums 
in my hands for purposes of discovery. 

“Well, I lived—why, I don’t know, but 
it did not kill me nor drive me insane. 
And only four years ago—it seems but a 
day—the end of the story came. 

“7 had gone with some of the Arion 
Society to give an amateur concert in San 
Francisco. Aunt Selina had died, and 
I wanted a change, so off I went. While 
there one night we were being driven 
about in carriages to see the town, when 
our hosts took us into a huge concert 
hall of a rather low class. 

‘*There on the stage, partly wrapped 
ina mantle, and seated among twenty 
other girls in tights, was Viola, my wife, 
the Lady Mary Carew Wortley ! 

“The corners of Viola’s mouth and 
eyes were touched with paint, to make 
them appear to curve upward with a 
pleased, happy look ; but I saw clearly 
that she was in anguish, and she gazed 
into vacancy in a way that made me 
fear that now she was insane indeed. 
However, | kept quiet, for horrified as 
I was, I yet saw that I must think and 
plan and bide my time. 

“Viola was advertised on the play- 
bills as ‘ The Mad Songstress—the most 
beautiful woman on earth,’ and she 
certainly possessed a more graceful ap- 
pearance than ancient sculptors ever 
dreamed of. They said she was allowed 
to sit in the mantle because she wept 
when she was deprived of it. I heard 
some men saying that the only one who 
could force her on the stage was her 
manager, Smith. 

‘“‘T heard this with just one idea close 
to my heart. From the moment. it 
nestled there, this fiend, this Smith, 
was virtually a dead man. I knew that 


I should kill him inside of an hour, 
though I could have waited till morn- 
ing, or for days, with the silent cer- 
tainty that he could not escape. 

“ First a danseuse pranced about the 
stage, and then came Viola’s turn 
sing. 
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But she was like one in a trance, 
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quite oblivious to her surroundings, 
until something, a pole, I think, struck 
the back of her chair violently and 
almost knocked her out of it; and I 
heard a voice in the wings say, ‘ Get on, 
now !’ Viola crept rather than walked 
to the centre of the stage, drawing her 
long mantle about her. Then eight or 
ten girls marched in line to each side 
of her and commenced a sort of ballet. 
Two masculine-looking women were at 
her sides and two behind her. After 
the line advanced and retreated twice, 
her mantle was snatched from her by 
an attendant, which left her undraped. 
The women then advanced, forcing her 
with them, to the centre of the stage, 
when they wheeled apart, leaving her 
alone. Then I discovered what fiends 
human beings can be. I wonder that I 
can tell or think of that agony. 

“There I saw a living soul, the 
dearest on earth to me, tortured. The 
awful consciousness of her appearance 
oppressed her with despair, making her 
writhe and cringe in the agony of her 
murdered modesty. Again, I heard the 
voice of that doomed man in the wings 
ery, ‘Get on, now!’ Then she gave a 
wild, frightened glance toward where 
the sound came from, and proceeded 
toward the footlights, cringing and 
writhing, with her limbs lapping each 
other in her helplessness. 

** Except for fiendishness, there was 
no necessity for this. He could have 
made her unconscious of it. Now, 
when she was expected to sing, he ap- 
parently caused her to forget the trouble, 
and she commenced a song. ‘There was 
no accompaniment, for the orchestra 
could never tell what she would sing. 
Poor child, poor child ! she commenced 
a song she had learned to sing with 
me. 

‘* When she came to the part where my 
voice should have answered hers, she 
listened and smiled as if she heard it. 
Sut in the second verse the mood seized 
me, and [I filled up the spaces with my 
own voice. She followed the sound—she 
recognized me at once—she beckoned 
to me gladly to join her. I was near 
the stage. Straight I leaped to the 
orchestra parapet, then to the piano, 


and through the foot-lights to her 
side. She took my hand, she seemed 
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unconscious of the audience. Her arms 
went about my neck in the old sweet 
way, and then she recollected and talked 
rapidly : 

** «Oh, I can never come to you again. 
He does not take the trouble to even 
make me forget now, and the life is 
killing me with its degradation. But 
to-night you seem the stronger, and I 
will do what you wish. Yes, you are 
right, the influence must cease. Wait 
here till I join you. Oh, you give me 
such strength and confidence !’ 

** She hurried away and was lost among 
the performers who were clustered in 
the wings before it flashed upon me that 
she had caught my intention to kill the 
brutal master of her will, and that she 
had taken it as my wish that it should 
be done. I hurried after her. The 
audience was yelling as I climbed over a 
lot of boxes and ‘ properties’ in the 
dark at the back of the stage. Then I 
heard two revolver shots ! 

** Viola had darted off to the manager’s 
desk, where he kepta revolver with which 
to quell any possible disturbance. The 
fiend known as Smith had prepared his 
revolver as soon as he saw me come upon 
the stage; and though Viola surprised 
him from behind he immediately wheeled 
and returned her fire. When I arrived 
on the scene, a second later, he was just 
reeling into a chair. A madness came 
to me for fear he should die before | 
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Thank God he 


looked 


strong and able to suffer as I came to 


struck him. 
him! I just struck him once, and he 
never spoke again, though he lived for 
two hours with his jaw shattered. Then 
I was back at Viola’s side. I don’t 
know what I was saying to her, but I 
called to her to try to live—*‘ Viola— 
Lady Mary—my wife !’ 

*** Ah, yes!’ she said, brightly, but 
faintly, and with a host of recollections 
luminous in her eyes. ‘ Of course, I 
am Lady Mary, Lady Mary Wortley, 
and not a disgrace! How odd to for- 
get! Though he never could make me 
quite forget that I was your wife—and 
that is why I wanted to die. And now 
take me back—to my mother, dear 
husband !” 

Dick Eversleigh got up and took a 
drink and walked around. Finally he 
said : 

‘* She died then. Nobody said a word 
to me about Smith, who, by the way, 
had taken a different name. They said 
he had deserved a hundred deaths. So 
I took my dear girl’s body to England. 
After I came back, the family solicitors 
wrote that I was entitled as her husband 
toa life interest in some of her property. 
So here I am, with my ’ cello, a host 
of memories, one friend, and a lot of 
money for which I have no use.” 


STINSON JARVIS. 























URROUND- 
NW] ED by the 
abundant 
beauties of 
an over-gen- 


erous nat- 
ure, with 
atl that 


should make 
man glad 
and woman 
joyous ; the 
sky over them of that soft mysterious 
blue of the Orient, the fields green to 
the harvest, the vineyards bearing their 
fruits in due season, the deep cerulean 
sea yielding up her spoils for their bene- 
fit, a scene of rare and exquisite attract- 
iveness constantly before their eyes, the 
Neapolitan peasants ought to consider 
themselves favored by fortune above the 
lot of ordinary mortals. 

And yet these children of the sun- 
shine not only lead a life of incessant 
toil, but earn their livelihood by means 
of the most wearisome labor, paid with 
a wage so scanty that to keep life in the 
body, even in that warm and sunny 
clime, is, with many, a difficult prob- 
lem. 

In the Italian department of the Art 
Gallery at the World’s Fair many could 
be seen standing before a striking pict- 
ure, called ‘* The Ill-Fed,” by Da Molin. 
One glimpse of it took me back to 
Naples, where I could see as in a dream 
the procession of all those ghastly, 
sickly, blue faces, with the imprint of 
starvation written both on the pallid 
cheek and in the sunken eye. The 
artist has painted from life, and speci- 
mens of all ages stand out on the can- 
vas, the pallor of hungry childhood 
contrasting strangely with the dreadful 
hue of decrepitude and illness on the 
lean face of old age. 

When oft-longed-for spring arrives 
in Naples, though the weather is milder, 
work seems to be more scarce, and the 
poorer classes are obliged to pawn their 
blankets, and even coats and shawls. 
rhen, after the intense summer heat, 
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with its accompaniment 
(in the crowded precincts), © 
autumn season. food is dear, fuel a 
necessity, and the laborer’s stipend so 
small that it is sometimes impossible to 
lay by a sufficient sum of money to re- 
deem their warm clothing. So they 
emerge from dark dwellings, shivering 
and miserable with the cold, while they 
may be seen lingering in some more 
favored spot which the sun touches 
with. its health-giving warmth ; or 
crouching next to a friendly sheltering 
wall, where the searching winds cannot 
reach. Thus they may haply contrive 
to exist through an ordinary winter. 

But when a season more inclement 
than usual strikes them, as was the case 
last year; when their smoking, fiery 
Vesuvius has a white covering half-way 
down its sides. and snow falls even in 
Naples, then their sufferings are inten- 
sified beyond description. Many a time 
have I seen some poor little urchin, with 
bare head and bare legs, his feet tied 
up in rags, sitting on the chilly pave- 
ment, with lips blue and pinched, ery- 
ing from cold and hunger. If, in such 
seasons of woe, the authorities or char- 
itably inclined persons help them not, 
they perish. 

Naturally improvident, they live in 
the immediate present, rarely laying by 
for a rainy day, as do their more thrifty 
neighbors, the French peasants. If, at 
any time, they possess more coin than 
is absolutely needful for their present 
wants, it disappears quickly in the cele- 
bration of a treat, or of féte days, which 
are plenty in the calendar, and con- 
stitute the ideal holiday-making for the 
Italians. 

They are, however, glad to work for 
such a recompense as our more favored 
laboring classes would spurn with con- 
tempt, and will exist in dark holes and 
lairs where we would consider it im- 
possible for a human being to breathe. 

Macaroni is, of course, their favorite 
article of diet, but sometimes even this 
staple food is too dear, and they must 
live on a cheaper fare, like fagiudli, a 
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sort of dried bean ; or pane néro, black 
bread. As a rule, they have but one 
meal a day after their black coffee of 
the morning, which is taken without 
bread, butter, or accompaniment of any 
sort. 

Perfectly happy is the laborer if, 
with four sous to spare, he can stop at 
a stall in the street and, standing close 
to the counter, purchase for two sous a 
good-sized plate of hot macaroni, which 
is always covered with a generous 
sprinkling of cheese. This, washed 
down with a small glass of vind ordi- 
wario, makes him a dinner fit for a 
king. But it is more often taken with- 
out the wine. On prosperous days, a 
soup for the family, eaten with bread 
and wine, supplies a feast enjoyed by 
wll. Sometimes they are fortunate 
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enough to be able 
to purchase a meal 
of the cheap, infe- 
rior fish, not always 
too fresh, sold from 


travelling wagons 
which swarm 
around the crowded 
precincts of Santa 
Lucia. 

The employ- 
ments of the lower 
classes are various, 
anda study of their 
avocations is most 
interesting to the 
stranger. Fishing, 
or trading in the 
same commodity, 
occupies many of 
the men. They 
earn a frugal liv- 
ing, but not more, 
in this way. Some 
of the fishermen are 
picturesque indeed. 
With red-tasselled 
caps falling to one 
side of the head, 
and pipe in mouth, 
they often add a 
few sous to their 
earnings by posing 
for some artist’s 
study. One occa- 
sionally comes 
across an old pesca- 
tore on his way home from the landing- 
place, when, having stopped at the mar- 
ket and secured the family dinner, 
consisting of a bunch of carrots or tur- 
nips for the soup, with perhaps a loaf 
of coarse bread, he turns his purchases 
out on the ground and sits in the basket 
himself, while he rests and smokes by 
the wayside. 

‘I'wo girls come down the narrow street 
with artichokes, which they sell two for 
acent, and thoughtfully cut the green 
leaves from off the tops, to be used as 
fodder for their donkeys. Many women 
earn quite a comfortable livelihood by 
raising vegetables, and bringing them 
into town to sell. One can buy in the 
Naples market, in winter, half a peck of 
green peas (which, however, are sold by 
weight) for six sous ; carrots or turnips, 











two bunches for a sou; a cabbage for 
three sous; oranges, three sous a dozen; 
and the best quality of macaroni for 
twelve sous a pound. 

Another occupation for the women is 
that of water carrier. ‘They bear heavy 
earthenware jars upon the head, and 
carry fresh water into the houses. 
Many are hired to bring this commodity 
into their employers’ houses twice a day, 
and if they can find several families 
who are willing to hire this service of 
them for a few sous each day, they may 
hope thus at least to keep the wolf from 
the door. Others keep water-stands, and 
dispense drinks of cool, fresh spring 
water, from earthen jars, to the thirsty 
passer-by, for an infinitesimal sum. 
Often one sees these venditori @acqua 
sorgente in the heat of the day, tipping 
up the bucket and surreptitiously par- 
taking of their own stock in trade. 

A curious fraternity are the Zampo- 
quart, or wandering musicians, who play 
for the Novéna, or Festa of Nine Days. 
They ordinarily go in pairs, and their 
instruments are a species of bagpipe. 
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They play once a day, for nine days H 
before Christmas, in front of the shrines } 
and madonnas on the outside of houses. 
If paid a trifling sum extra they will 
enter the dwelling and perform selec- 
tions of their doleful, dirge-like music 
before the family shrine or altar, thus 
invoking longed-for blessings upon the 
coming year. 


The fruitsellers, or fraudtainoli, are 
legion ; for fruit is good and cheap all 


about Naples. We walk along an ap- 
parently deserted street, when suddenly, 
from the dark depths of some hidden 
doorway, springs out upon us a young 
girl, pretty as a picture and fair as a 
ripe peach; her hair blowing in the 
wind, and her dark olive complexion 
taking on luscious tints in the bright 
sunlight. She carries on her arm the 
inevitable basket of lemons and oranges, 
their rich yellows blended by a touch 
of green parsley, arranged for effect with 
a true artist’s eye. These fruitmongers 
are everywhere. If boys and girls, they 
gamble on the sidewalks for copper 
centesimi, and one almost walks over 
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their patients. It is richer than 
cow’s milk, and seems to have a 
layer of greasy particles floating 
on the top. Some epicures will 
hasten to make themselves a 
cup of coffee when the flock 
passes by, for they dearly love 
the taste of goat’s milk in that 
beverage. 

Notwithstanding the hard life 
led by the peasants of Naples, 
and the bitter struggle some of 
them make for their very exist- 
ence, they are of a genial sort. 
They can extract more enjoy- 
ment out of a very little thing, 
such as a ray of sunshine, a pass- 
ing strain of music, a military 
procession, or even some poor 
daub of a picture in a shop win- 
dow, than a more fortunate peo- 
ple could out of a jubilee or a 
Columbian Parade. 

FANNIE KE. W. BArBovr. 
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them and their baskets, seat- 
tered through the crowded 
thoroughfares. 

A stranger visiting Naples 
is often greeted with a tink- 
ling sound from far away, 
and on nearer approach is 
surprised to see that a herd 
of goats has stopped before 
some house, while the driver 
milks one of the number for 
his customer, who waits at 
the door. Goats are not al- 
lowed to be kept very near the 
city, as it is not considered 
healthy to have them within 
its limits. So they are driven 
long distances daily, from 
Voméro, Posilippo and other 
suburbs, into the crowded 
precincts, to supply the de- 
mand for goat’s milk. 

The latter is considered a 
great luxury, which only the 
well-to-do can afford, as it is 
dear. Six or eight sous are 
paid for an ordinary sized 
glass, but a very tiny glass 
of this delicacy may be pur- 
chased for two sous. Physi- 
cians order it for some of Artichoke Sellers 
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NLY recently, while 
turning the leaves 
of an old book of 
original playbills 
of an English pro- 
vincial theatre, 

I was reminded 
of the wonderful 
prestige enjoyed 
by the famous London 
playhouse at Drury Lane. 
For not only do these 
ancient bills—most of them printed 
more than seventy years ago—when an- 
nouncing the engagement of some illus- 
trious actor, almost invariably refer to 
him as of the ‘‘ Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane;” but a series of notes in the 
manager’s handwriting, made on the 
backs of the faded programmes, com- 
ment on the fact that a connection with 
Drury Lane Theatre works wonders for 
a player’s or a playwright’s reputation. 

Krom whatever point we may view it, 
the approaching demolition of Drury 
Lane Theatre will seem an important 
incident in the story of the stage, and 
an occurrence, moreover, of wide gen- 
eral interest. The Dukes of Bedford, 
who are among the largest holders of 
London real estate, have not hitherto 
been conspicuous 
for a liberal man- 
agement of their 
property. Some 
vears since, the 
then duke was 
sharply criticised 
for his refusal to 
improve the con- 
dition of an ex- 
tensive tenement- 
house district 
owned by him, and 
the present repre- 
sentative of the 
family declines to 
renew the lease of 
the ground upon 
which Drury Lane 
Theatrestands. So 
it has come to pass 
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that this historic structure must soon be 
numbered among the things that have 
been. 

Drury Lane Theatre is familiarly 
known to the people of the English 
metropolis as ‘* Old Drury,” and to the 
dramatic profession as ‘* the Lane.” It 
is the oldest of London theatres, with 
the one exception of Sadler’s Wells ; 
was first opened for performances upon 
April 8, 1663, and consequently can 
boast a history extending over two hun- 
dred and thirty years. Drury Lane 
itself, which derives its name from the 
once prominent family of Drury, was 
formerly, says Pennant, noted as a ren- 
dezvous for love intrigues, and the poet 
Chaucer refers to the word ‘ Drury” 
as one ‘‘ having an amorous. signifi- 
cance :” 

‘Of bataille and of chevalrie, 
Of ladies’ love and druerie, 
Anon I wool you well.” 


A Knight of the Garter was old Sir 
William Drury, who built the family 
mansion in the Lane. Queen Eliza- 
beth made him Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
and he was killed in a duel with Sir 
John Burroughs. The lords of Craven 
succeeded the Drurys, and Lord William, 





Drury Lane Theatre, 1894 
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who married Queen Elizabeth of Bohe- 
mia, built a residence on the site of the 
former mansion. Still later a public- 
house, the ‘* Sign of the Queen of Bohe- 
mia,” perpetuated the memory of Craven 
House and its one time royal mistress. 
When the Stuarts came back to the 
throne, in 1660, Drury Lane was popu- 
lar as a promenade for rank and fashion. 
Persons no less notable than Lord Stir- 
ling, of poetic fame, and the actresses, 
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chosen abodes of poverty and squalor. 
Such a fate overtook Drury Lane, for 
when Oliver Goldsmith was in London, 
struggling to make his rent out of his 
genius, he wrote these lines in the 
‘© Author’s Bedchamber : ” 


‘Where the Red Lion, staring o’er the way, 
Invites each passing stranger that can pay ; 
Where Calvert’s Butts and Parsons’ Black 

Champagne 
Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury Lane, 
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Unpublished portrait of Edmund Kean, 1814. 


Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Pritchard, 
went to live there. Still more interest- 
ing is the tradition which informs us 
how the Merry Monarch himself loved 
to strol! down the Lane, where, during 
the period of her residence, he always, 
somehow, by the merest accident, hap- 
pened to encounter the charming person 
of Nell Gwynne. 

But the history of cities repeats itself, 
and the neighborhoods where wit and 
wealth, rank and royalty, loved to dwell 
and linger, often become in time the 


There in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug, 

The muse found Scroggins stretched beneath 
a rug ; 

A window patched with paper lent a ray 

That dimly showed the state in which he 
lay.” 


Drury Lane, alas, had ceased to glit- 
ter with ‘‘flambeaus, feathers, fops,” 
and degenerated into a region of squalid 
tenements, where hopeless lif/érateurs 
sought shelter from an unresponsive 
world. 

The Drury Lane Theatre of to-day 
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is the fourth erected upon the same 
site. which is not far from that of the 
Cockpit Theatre, first opened in the 
reign of James I. The Cockpit house 
was once little better than a place for 
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Theatre, and Thomas Killigrew obtained 
a royal patent fora playhouse, which he 
ealled ‘*The King’s,” or ‘Theatre 
Royal,” the first of the four Drury 
Lanes, and the original ancestor of the 





Drury Lane Theatre, 1794. 


cock-fights, which ran the drama a 
pretty close race for popularity in those 
days. Sir William Davenant afterwards 
became lessee of the Cockpit, and cen- 
ducted it as a legitimate theatre. It 
was sometimes called the Phoenix, and 
the two names were also applied to cer- 
tain places in the vicinity—Phonix Al- 
ley and Cockpit Alley. The former is 
now called Hanover Court, on the south- 
east side of Long Acre. Massinger’s 
play, ** A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” 
was first produced at the Cockpit or 
Phuwnix Theatre, which, however, was 
not, properly speaking, located on Drury 
Lane. So much religious fanaticism 
prevailed during the Commonwealth 
that plays were discountenanced and 
actors declared rogues and vagabonds ; 
but after the Restoration all this was 
changed, and a bookseller named Rhodes 
succeeded Sir William Davenant as man- 
ager of the Cockpit. Rhodes built 
much better than he knew, for he in- 
troduced to the public two of his own 
apprentices—afterwards the famous ac- 
tors Betterton and Kynaston. 

Davenant soon erected the Duke’s 


present house. Killigrew had been an 
actor at the Cockpit, and upon April 8, 
1663, he opened his new theatre with 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s play of ‘‘ The 
Humorous Lieutenant.” Mr. Pepys, in 
his Diary, says that Killigrew’s Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, was often called the 
‘Theatre in Covent Garden,” although 
what is now known as the Covent Gar- 
den house was not built before the 
vear 1732. Nell Gwynne took the part 
of Coelia in ‘The Humorous Lieu- 
tenant,” and Mr. Pepys pronounced 
her performance to have been ‘* very 
fine.” Dryden’s ‘* Mayden Queene” 
followed, Nell Gwynne continuing the 
bright particular star of the company. 
Mr. Pepys further records his admira- 
tion of the actress: ‘* What a great 
performance, to see Nell both as a mad 
girl and as a gallant. She hath the 
motions and carriage of a spark.” 

But greater conquests than that of 
the gossipy diarist awaited Nell Gwynne 
at Drury Lane. It was the King’s 
Theatre ; the actors were known as the 
King’s Servants. What, then, more 
natural than that the king himself 
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should frequently honor the perform- 
ance with his presence? Dryden knew 
that his royal patron was already smitten 
with the face and talents of Neli Gwynne, 
so he designed for her the part of Va- 
leria in ** ‘Tyrannic Love,” and the occa- 
sion of her first appearance in this part 
is said to have been the real starting- 
point of her long courtship by Charles 
II. 

According to Colley Cibber, the origi- 


Interior of Drury Lane Theatre 





nal stock company of the first Drury 
Lane Theatre consisted of ten players. 
Being the king’s actors, they held li- 
censes, or warrants, from the lord 
chamberlain, and received allowances 
of cloth and lace for liveries. Officially 
they were known as ‘* Gentlemen of the 
Great Chamber.” Nell Gwynne, of 
course—though a lady—was one of 
them; but Betterton and Kynaston 
were still in the service of Manager 
Rhodes. 

When the plague ravaged London, in 
1665, Drury Lane suffered severely from 
its visitation. Mr. Pepys, who always 
managed to get a glimpse at everything 
that was going on, noticed, while tray- 
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ersing the Lane during the first week 
in June, that numerous houses had a 
red cross painted on the door, together 
with the words, ‘* Lord, have mercy !” 

Fire having destroyed the theatre, 
Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, designed the sec- 
ond structure which has borne the his- 
toric name. ‘The fire occurred in 1672, 
and the new house was opened two years 


later, in March. The previous building 


s 


had had a notable career ; it had wit- 
nessed, in 1634, the introduction . of 
stage scenery ; a further touch of real- 
ism, in the bringing of live horses on 
the stage in the play of ‘* Ilyde Park ;” 
and two panics in the audience, when, 
upon two separate occasions, rain and 
hail penetrated the roof in torrents. 
Whatever might be said for the new 
building, it could not be criticised as 
extravagantly ornate. The prevailing 
plainness, however, was referred to in 
Dryden’s prologue as being the desire 
of the king, who did not admire the 
profuse ornamentation of the Duke's 
Theatre. The king’s house should be 


‘* Plain built, with mean, ungilded stage. 














Mrs. Siddons. 


The poet further upheld the superiority 

of the Theatre Royal by sneering at the 

row of busts which adorned the pros- 

cenium of its rival : 

“Though in ¢hetr house the poets’ heads ap- 
pear, 

We hope we may presume their wits are 

here.” 

In 1682 London’s patronage did not 
justify the expenses of two theatres, so 
both companies went over to Drury. 
The most remarkable incidents in the 
life of the second Drury Lane were, 
that David Garrick managed it for a 
time, and that an attempt was made 
upon the life of George IL., then Prince 
of Wales, as he sat in the royal box on 
the evening of December 1, 1716. A 
country squire from Surrey, named 
freeman, fired a shot at the prince 
from the pit. Freeman was insane. 


Pope has mentioned the name of the 
painter Laguerre, who died in this the- 
atre while seeing his son perform in the 
‘Island Princess.” 


Carrick introduced 
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the modern footlight, an 
idea borrowed from 
France, and then entirely 
new to English theatres ; 
‘the trap, or floating light, 
in front of the stage, 
screened from the specta- 
tors, and reflected on the 
actor—a great im prove- 
ment on the old brass 
chandeliers swung from 
the proscenium.” 

One hundred and twenty 
years covers the lifetime of 
this theatre, though it un- 
derwent many alterations 
during that period. Gar- 
rick improved and enlarged 
it until it was capable of 
holding £335. Some one 
had made the mistake, 
however, of placing the 
pit entrances so that late 
arrivals brought blasts of 
cold air in with them, and 
disturbances were of regu- 
lar occurrence, the seated 
portion of the audience re- 
senting the intrusion. 
“Fights and fits” were 
of almost nightly occur- 
rence. ‘The actors, thus 
interrupted, had various ways of meet- 
ing the emergency : ‘ ‘The solemn coun- 
tenance of Kemble bent towards the 
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pit with calm attention, and the simu- 
lated sympathy of John Palmer caused 
him to bow with graceful ambiguity ; 
Mrs. Siddons ceased to repeat her lines, 
and preserved a queenlike repose ; Miss 
Iarren looked towards the boxes for 
sympathy; and Mrs. Jordan watched 
for the first signs of returning peace to 
break into her infectious laugh and 
begin the action of her part.” 

Horace Walpole was a frequent attend- 
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So great as an institution was Drury 
Lane Theatre, that parliament used to 
adjourn in order to attend a perform- 
ance. After the debate on the Natural- 
ization Bill, in 1751, the theatre pre- 
sented a gorgeous scene, with a brilliant 
gathering of rank and fashion; footmen 
occupying the gallery, and the boxes 
hung with blue ribbons. In fact, this 
theatre was the recognized rendezvous 
of the gay world : 





John Bannister as Colonel Feignwelil. 


ant at Drury Lane, and tells of a cer- 
tain night when an unpopular manager 
named Fleetwood tried to overawe by 
force the demonstrations of an unap- 
preciative audience. Walpole encour- 
aged the audience from his box, and was 
loudly cheered in return. For some 
time after this incident he remained the 
victim of jocular friends, who insisted 
on calling him ‘* Wat Tyler.” 


‘** Lavinia is polite, but not profane, 

To church as constant as to Drury Lane.” 

In 1791 it was decided to demolish 
the theatre, as the condition of general 
disrepair into which it had fallen ren- 
dered any patching-up process imprac- 
ticable. Michael Kelly, the musical 
author and singer, quotes the following 
newspaper paragraph apropos of the 
valedictory performance : 
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‘* Died, Saturday night, in her 117th 
year, of gradual decay, old Mrs. Drury, 
who lived in six reigns. She remembered 
Betterton in age, lived in intimacy with 
Wilkes Booth and Cibber, and knew old 
Macklin when he was a stripling. She 
entertained one to two thousand persons 
six nights out of seven, and had a rout 
of two thousand persons at her house the 
night of her death.” 


Three years were occupied in the 
construction of the third edition of 
Drury Lane Theatre. Holland was 
the architect, and the house was 
opened April 21, 1794. The cost 
was £200,000, and the seating capa- 
city 3,641. The value ofa full house, 
without paper, represented £771. 
The building was 320 feet long and 
155 feet wide ; the height 118 feet. 
The proscenium was 38 feet high and 
43 feet wide. 

During the fifteen years this the- 
atre lasted it enjoyed a_ brilliant 
career, even from the first night, 
when John Kemble spoke the pro- 
logue and Miss Farren the epilogue. 














The opening night was signalized 
by much display of the precaution- 
ary arrangements against fire. 
A great iron curtain was raised and 
lowered, and the stage was temporarily 
converted into a tank, with men rowing 
across it in boats. The inaugural per- 
formance took place on a Friday in 
Lent, the entertainment consisting of a 
sacred oratorio, and the orchestra being 
arranged to represent the interior of a 
Gothic cathedral. On the day previous 
the composer Kelly was, with Kemble, 
waiting dinner for Sheridan. Kemble, 
in ten minutes’ time, committed to 
memory the entire prologue of fifty 
lines, and told Kelly that within four 
days he would guarantee to learn by 
rote the entire contents of a newspaper, 
‘‘ads” included, and recite same for a 
wager, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
then in the height of his fame, was 
manager and chief owner of Old Drury 
during this period. Curiously enough, 
the theatre was burned down, as it had 
been opened, upon a Friday in Lent. 
The date was February 24, 1809, and 
Sheridan was summoned from the House 
of Commons to witness the destruction 
of his property. We are told how he 
entered the Piazza Coffee-IHouse, oppo- 


Miss Farren as Hermia. 


site the burning theatre, and coolly re- 
marked that he would take a glass of 
wine by his own fireside. ‘* The last 
time,” says Michael Kelly, ‘‘ I ever saw 
Sheridan, he was sitting in his private 
room in the theatre, reading Davies’ 
‘ Life of Garrick.’ ‘ Every actor should 
read this book,’ said Sheridan.” 

So passed into history the third Drury 
Lane Theatre. George Coleman’s play 
“The Tron Chest” was originally pro- 
duced on its boards. Michael Kelly 
played with Bannister in ‘‘ A House to 
be Sold,” and tells a good story in the 
same connection. ‘There is a supper 
scene in the play where a fowl is eaten 
on the stage. Bannister told Kelly 
that the latter would not succeed in 
swallowing one morsel, he being unused 
to stage eating. The time came, and 
Kelly realized the truth of the warning ; 
he found it impossible to swallow his 
share, and had to content himself with 
watching Bannister demolish the bird. 
Kelly was the hero of more serious ad- 
ventures. He rescued Mrs. Crouch 
from the window of a burning castle, 
in the musical play of ‘* Lodoiska.” 








ee 
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The castle was supposed to be only in 
mimic flames, but it caught fire in 
earnest, and but for the heroic presence 
of mind displayed by Kelly the result 
would have been tragic. 

(Gieorge Coleman the Younger and 
Kelly collaborated in an opera called 
* Bluebeard.” At a particular juncture in 
the piece a skeleton rises through a trap 
and almost instantly disappears again. 
Upon a certain night the skeleton hap- 
pened to get stuck, and could not be 
withdrawn. Kelly, who was on the 
stage, completely forgot himself, drew 
his sword, and rushing at the skeleton, 
struck it several blows and commanded 
it to depart. There was nothing for it 
but to lower the curtain, while the 
audience shrieked. 

John Kemble was admonished by 
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Shaw, the leader of the orchestra, dur- 
ing a rehearsal of ‘* Richard Coeur de 
Lion,” that he ‘was murdering time.” 
‘*More merciful to kill him outright, 
Mr. Shaw,” retorted Kemble ; ‘* you’re 
always beating the poor fellow.” 

The foundation-stone of the fourth 
and present Drury Lane Theatre was 
laid October 29, 1811. A joint stock 
company had been organized by a capi- 
talist named Whitbread. The house 
opened October 10, in the following 
year, under very distinguished auspices. 
Lord Byron was head of the managing 
committee and wrote a prologue for the 
first night. The committee then adver- 
tised for ‘* an occasional prologue,” and 
thus brought down upon themselves the 
ridicule of the humorists James and 
Horace Smith, who wrote their famous 
** Rejected Address- 











es” to satirize the 
management. 
On February 17, 


1817, when Miss 
Kelly was acting 


in O’Keefe’s farce 
“The Merry 
Mourners,” a luna- 
N tic named Barnet 
fired at her from 
the pit, but the bul- 
let went wide of the 
mark,and the clever 
actress was spared 
toan indulgent pub- 
lic. 

Lord Byron’s ad- 
ministration was 
disastrous, and but 
for the efforts of Ed- 
mund Kean a total 
collapse must have 
ensued, 

Lessee Elliston 
then took the house 
on a fourteen-year 
contract, at the an- 
nual rent of £10,- 
200. Finding the 
theatre too large, he 
had it remodelled 
by a famous theatri- 
cal architect named 
Beasley. When the 
work was finished a 








William Charles Macready in lon 


An early portrait 


platform was sus- 
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the above system 





pended from the 
ceiling, and 
twelve guests 
were invited toa 
déjeuner, cooked 
on the scaffold, 
fifty feet above 
the pit. Under 
the latter was 
placed a brass 
memorial plate 
with this inserip- 
tion: “This na- 
tional theatre 
was pulled down 
and rebuilt with- 
in the space of 
fifty-eight days.” 
While the audi- 
ence were as- 
sembling for the 
reopening per 
formance, on 
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is carried on in 
all theatrical 
property, the 
doorkeepers are 
safer men than 
the proprietors. 
There certainly 
must be some- 
thing more at- 
tractive in the 
situation than a 
cold office and 
half-a-crown per 
night, together 
with the respon- 
sibility of the bad 
money.” 
Macready him- 
self became man- 
ager of Drury for 
a time, being 
preceded by Al- 
fred —commonly 


Hiss 








October 16,1822, 
Mrs. Garrick, 
wife of the great 
actor, lay on her deathbed. Lessee 
Elliston, who, in rent and improve- 
ments, must have expended £150,000, 
was finally swamped in 1826. 

Ever since Elliston’s time the fortunes 


of Old Drury have been more or less 
disastrous, and many successive lessees 
have figured in the court of bank- 


ruptcy. Bishop, the lottery promoter, 
paid £2,000 to forfeit his contract to 
succeed Elliston. A New Yorker 
named Stephen Price was the next les- 
see. Price was also a failure, and he 
somehow excited the wrath of Macready, 
who thus describes him: ‘* In conver- 
sation his only argument is a wager ; he 
has no pretensions to justify his appoint- 
ment, and in anevil hour was permitted 
to preside over the fortunes of the Brit- 
ish drama.” Apropos of Mr. Price’s 7é- 
gime at Drury Lane, I extract the follow- 
ing paragraph, which I found written on 
the back of one of the old play-bills re- 
ferred to at the commencement of this 
article : 

“Mr. Price, of Drury Lane Theatre, 
has discovered his doorkee spers purloin- 
ing £1,100 in six weeks—nearly the ex- 
penses of one night out of each week. 
And these gentlemen could obtain re- 
spectable securities for their honesty. If 


William Charles Macready 


called the ‘*poet” 


His last portrait. 


-Bunn. After 
this the house was often closed for long 
intervals, and so indignant were the 


public at the frequent conversion of 
honored Drury into a place where only 
promenade concerts and queer French 
plays were given, that several riots broke 
out in London. 

K. ‘I’. Smith, lessee in 1852, was more 
fortunate than his predecessors, and 
transferred his lease to Messrs. Falconer 
and Chatterton fora cash consideration. 
I’, B. Chatterton became sole director 
in 1867. 

Kor some time prior to the year 1875 
the critics had been rather hard on Mr. 
Chatterton, accusing him of failure to 
maintain the ancient traditions of Old 
Drury as the home of Shakespearian and 
other legitimate drama, and charging 
that he persistently favored the produc- 
tion of melodrama and — spectacular 
plays. It was even whispered in Gath 
that Mr. Chatterton had delivered him- 
self of the heretical statement that 
Shakespeare spelled ruin and Byron 
bankruptey. 

At length the much-maligned mana- 
ger came forth to confront his accusers 
with a remarkable brochure entitled 
** Poets and Profitsat Drury Lane.” In 
this little pamphlet he tet in some light 
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upon the mysteries of theatrical man- 
agement and gave some startling statis- 
tics. He had begun, he said, by giving 
the public Shakespeare, Byron, and the 
English classic drama, with the result 
that his house was deserted and the 
treasury depleted. Then he put on 
Tom T'aylor’s melodrama, ‘* The Great 
City,” and gold flowed into his coffers. 
Byron’s “ Marino Faliero” caused a 
loss of £5,000 ; and the least admirable 
of all the late Dion Boucicault’s efforts, 
‘* Formosa,” secured to the theatre a 
net gain of £10,000. So did ** Peep o’ 
Day” and Tom 'Taylor’s *¢Amy Robsart.” 
With such a popular verdict before him, 
he asked his critics, what did they con- 
sider his duty as a manager to be? The 
one salvation of a Drury Lane lessee, if 
everything else failed, was the Christmas 
pantomime.  ‘T’o the harassed manager, 
groaning under the hardships of an 
unprofitable year, the Christmas pan- 
tomime season was as the rising of the 
Nile, that covers the arid soil of Egypt 
with golden harvests for the famishing 
fellaheen. Upon one occasion, after 
prosperous Christmas season, he vent- 
ured to put on *‘* Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” whereupon he quickly dropped 
the sum of £5,000! Nobody seemed 
quite equal to the task of disputing Mr. 
Chatterton’s figures. 

The present lessee of Drury Lane is 
Sir Augustus Harris, a successful play- 
wright, and also, it is believed, a rather 
successful manager. Iie has had the 
good luck to write and produce several 
great spectacular plays, which have been 
highly suecessful on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

In bidding farewell to this historic 
playhouse, which has witnessed the tri- 
umphs of Betterton, Garrick, Macklin, 
John and Charles Kemble, Junius Bru- 
tus Booth, Jack and Charles Bannister, 
Kdmund and Charles Kean, John Palm- 
er, Macready, Nell Gwynne, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Kitty Clive, Miss Farren, Mrs. 
Jordan, and Mrs. Crouch, and also of 
others who, like Braham, were the fixed 
stars of the lyric stage, let us dwell an 
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instant upon that famous feature of Old 
Drury which, as Lessee Chatterton has 
told us, is the manager’s only sure re- 
ward. The Christmas pantomime, while 
practically unknown in this country, is 
as much a part of the English juvenile’s 
Christmas as the holiday gift or the plum 
pudding. No pantomimes ever were so 
gorgeous as those of Drury Lane, whose 
stage, surpassing any in the world, af- 
fords unrivalled facility for scenic effects 
and the grouping of vast numbers of per- 
formers. 

When the snows of Christmas lie white 
upon the hidden grass in London’s city 
parks, and the winter streets seem even 
drearier for the struggling streams of 
light that flicker fitfully through the 
thickening fog from gas-lamp or elec- 
tric globe, a transformation scene more 
brilliant than any seen upon the stage 
awaits his eyes who turns from the 
uninviting night to pass into the pit of 
Old Drury. It is the pantomime sea- 
son, of course, and the tiers of boxes are 
bright with the forms and faces of happy 
children, gay in holiday garb and _holi- 
day spirits. Upon the spacious stage, 
in front of dazzling scenery, are grouped 
the romantic mummers of the children’s 
drama, attired in glittering costumes. 
Giayety and good humor are in the at- 
mosphere, and are so infectious that even 
the spectator who has long left youth be- 
hind imagines the ‘‘ tide of time rolled 
back,” and himself a boy again. 

Ilow many generations, since grown 
to maturity and passed forever from 
the stage of life, have dated their earli- 
est recollection of ‘sitting at a play” 
from that red-letter night when they 
were first brought to see a Drury Lane 


pantomime ; to gaze with alternate 
breathless interest and boisterous de- 


light until at length the inevitable 
curtain announced that all was over! 
When, for the last time of all, Old Dru- 
ry’s curtain shall be rung down, how 
many children, and grown-up children, 
will mourn the loss of a dear old friend! 


V. Gripayéporr and T, DoNELLY. 
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Wuen Thurlow Weed visited Europe in 1851, Daniel Webster was Secretary 
of State. He gave Mr. Weed letters of introduction to distinguished persons 
abroad. Among them was one to the president of the Bank of France. The 
letter was so characteristic in tone, so Websterian in its pithy philosophy, that 
Mr. Weed prized it highly. He was unwilling to part with it by presenting it 
where it was addressed, so he sought the acquaintance of the president of the 
Bank of France through other channels, and carefully preserved the Webster 
letter. It was found among his papers a short time since, and, of course, has 
never been published till now. Above is the letter. 








































THE RIGHT WAY TO ROW. 


OWING a boat doesn’t seem a 
hard thing to do. Any healthy 
boy who has been near the water 

can pull askiff five, or even ten, miles— 
if there is good fishing at the other end. 
It did not take more than a week to 
learn to ‘row with two oars,” and to 
‘feather ” them by letting the blades 
ripple along the water. The ** fisherman 
stroke ” and the ‘‘ man-of-war stroke” 
were about as easy to master. So, when 
you hear a big twenty-five-year-old man, 
with no end of muscle and strength, say 
that he rowed most of his time for three 
years and never got it right, you put 
him down as awfully stupid or uncom- 
monly clumsy. But rowing, as it is done 
| at the universities, Yale, Harvard, and 
Cornell, is as different from your skiff- 
rowing as rolling a hoop is from driving 
a four-in-hand coach. The great Yale- 
Harvard race, which is rowed at New 
London between eight-oared crews every 
June, makes excitement all over the 
country, and thirty thousand people 
watch the struggle from steamboats, 
yachts, and a long train of open cars 
which runs on a track that follows the 
river bank. ‘The men who row on these 
university crews train or prepare for 
this race for six months, spending at 
least two hours of every day at the 
work. Even then they must know a 
good deal about scientific rowing to 
start in with. Usually about fifty men 
try at the start, and the eight men who 
are finally selected get the greatest ath- 
letic honor in college. Their race is 
four miles without a turn, and a good 
crew will row it in less than twenty-one 





minutes. This is at the rate of nearly 
twelve miles an hour, a gait which few 
horses can keep up long. Of course 
only fully grown men, nineteen or 
twenty years old and upward, can 
stand the strain of such rowing. But 
boys considerably younger can learn to 
row the same ‘‘ stroke” or system, and 
can get a great deal of benefit and 
pleasure from crew-rowing. If they 
enter any of the big rowing universities, 
they will find whatever training they 
have done to be very valuable. I shall 
give some idea of the system of training 
a Yale or Harvard crew, and then show 
how the methods can be modified for 
younger oarsmen. 

Karly in January the captain of the 
crew calls together the men who wish 
to row, and begins a severe course of 
exercise. Of course the river is covered 
with ice, se, until the first of March, 
the oarsmen must train on land. They 
run out of doors from four to eight 
miles every afternoon, go through gym- 
nastics to strengthen the back and legs, 
and then row in the “tank” for an 
hour. “This tank, or basin, is big 
enough to hold a stationary boat, fitted 
with eight sliding-seats, outriggers, and 
oars. ‘lhe water is forced around in a 
circle by the sweep of the oars on each 
side, so that you row the water while 
the boat stands still. As soon as the 
ice is out, the crew rows in a heavy 
wooden barge for about a month. In 
April the eight get in the narrow pa- 
per racing shell, which is sixty feet long 
and only twenty-four inches wide. ‘The 
greatest skill is required to keep the 
shell from rolling or rocking, and to 
make the eight men use their muscle 
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Position No. 1. 


exactly together and to the best advan- 
tage. The shell would tip over in a 
flash if it were not for the oars, twelve 
feet long, which rest on the water part 
of the time. Through May and June 
the eight men, finally picked, row every 
day from six to twelve miles, while an 
old oarsman or ‘* coach” follows them 
in a swift steam-launch and picks out 
their faults, which he talks about when- 
ever they stop to rest a bit. Often a 
man will lose five 
pounds of weight 
while he is out two 
hours. After Feb- 
ruary, the men eat 
togetherat the train- 
ing table, where only 
plain and strength- 
ening food is allowed 
them. They cannot 
smoke, eat or drink 
anything between 
meals, and must be in bed every night 
by half-past ten o’clock. They can 
have no cake, pie, tea, or coffee, but 
get away with lots of rare beef, mutton- 
chops, eggs, oatmeal, toast, potatoes, 
bread-pudding, oranges, milk, and cold 
water in which oatmeal has been boiled. 
Three weeks before the race is rowed, 
the crew goes to its quarters on the 
Thames River, where most of the time 
is spent in rowing and lying round in 
the shade. Then comes the race, which 
ends the long season’s work ; and the 
crew that wins are the happiest lot of 
men in the world. 

This picture of the Yale crew was 
made three days before the race last 
year. They are in their racing shell, 
and you can see how light and close to 
the water it is, just wide enough for 
the men to sit in. Every man is in 
exactly the same position, just ready to 
begin the stroke. Their seats slide on 
rollers, which allows them to get all the 





Position No. 2. 


power of their legs in the stroke. Here 
the legs are doubled up, because the 
slides are brought down, so that the 
eight men can push out together after 
the power of the backs has been applied. 
They take about thirty-four strokes each 
minute, and every stroke has at least a 
dozen distinct motions, some slow, some 
quick as lightning. The eight men must 
make them all exactly together to have 
the shell go fast and smoothly. If you 
should be directly behind the shell, 
when the crew was rowing, you would 
see only one oar instead of four, as they 
move in and out of the water at pre- 
cisely the same time. Every stroke 
sends the shell ahead nearly seventy 
feet. 

Of course it is out of the question 
for schoolboys to attempt anything like 
this. But boys of from fifteen to eigh- 
teen years old can 
row in barges, and 
even in shells, races 
of a mile, and train 
pretty hard for 
them. At St. Paul’s 
School, near Con- 
cord, N. H., row- 
ing is given careful 
attention, and the 
rival boat-clubs, 
** Haleyons” and 
‘*Shattucks,” train eight and six-oared 
crews, which furnish some promising 
oarsmen for Yale and Ilarvard every 
year. The four-oared barge is_ best 
suited for boys who have no ‘‘ coach,” 
or who are not in some school where 
rowing is popular. Any boys who have 
smooth water near them can get up a 
crew which may become fast and skil- 
ful. If they can wake up an interest in 
rowing, or already belong to a boat-club, 
there will be plenty of chances for races 
and regattas. The four-oared crew, 
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shown here, is one of the St. Paul’s 
boats, and the average age of the boys 
is about sixteen and one-half years. 
Their barge is the style of boat which 
is best fitted for a young crew. It is 
built of cedar, about thirty feet long, 
and from thirty inches to three feet 
wide. he oars are eleven feet long, 
and the iron outriggers extend out 16 
inches from the side of the boat. Such 
a barge is fitted with roller seats, which 
run on slides about 16 or 17 inches long. 
The feet fit in laced shoes, or straps, 
fastened at an angle to the bottom of 
the boat. I shall try to show as simply 
as possible just how the stroke, or pull 
with the oar, should be made, and how 
to ‘recover ”—that is, to get ready for 
another pull with the oar. Position 
No. 1 is ready for the heave with the 
oar, or * catch.” The legs are doubled 
up close as the slide will let them, 
with the feet braced firmly against the 
board or ‘‘stretcher” on which they 
are strapped. The back is straight and 
stiff, bending from the hips, but not far 
enough forward to be strained or awk- 


Four-oared barge. 





ward. The shoulders are square and 
the head erect. The arms are straight, 
and the oar is gripped with the hands 
about three inches apart. Now you are 
in the position to lift with all your 
strength. At the word ‘‘row,” throw 
the shoulders back quick and hard, 
with the oar blade buried in the water, 
of course. Make this short, powerful 
heave with the back and shoulders, 


jirst, but don’t kick out your legs. 


Wait until the oar handle hits your 
knee before you move your slide at all. 

Then drive out with your legs as hard 
as you can. This carries your swing 
along, and brings you to position No. 
2. Now the effective part of the stroke 
is through, so sit erect and let your oar 
handle come in to your chest, keeping 
the elbows close to your sides. Don’t 
yank or jerk with your arms as you 
are used to doing in a skiff. Let your 
hands come in to your chest easily and 
smoothly. Put all your strength into 
that first heave with the back and drive 
with the legs. You are now in posi- 
tion No. 3. You must get back into 
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position for your next stroke as easily as 
possible, so as not to stop the headway of 
the boat, and tire yourself. You must 
lift the oar out of the water by drop- 
ping your hands toward your lap, and 
then shooting them out as fast as you 
can, ‘* feathering ” or turning the blade 
nearly flat. Your body must. still sit 
erect, and as soon as your arms are 
nearly straight again, the body swings 
over after them, and the slide is started 
with a quick jerk of the toes. The 
body and slide moveslowly when you are 
nearly down to position No, 1 again, 
and with your arms straight, you are in 
position to sink the blade in the water 
again, and heave with shoulders and 
back. You must not stop your slide 
with a thump and a bang, but must 
keep it slow just before you are ready 
for the stroke, and to go back again. 
This gives you a chance to breathe, and 
allows the boat to glide along smoothly. 

All this sounds very complicated, and 
I could go on and tell of a hundred 
things which you must and must not 
do. But by keeping in mind a few 
main principles you can learn a good 
deal about rowing. ‘These are the things 
to think of : 

1. Get your oar in the water, and 
give a quick, hard heave with the back 
before you let the slide start. 2. Drive 
out the legs hard when your oar hits 
your knee. 3. Don’t pull hard with 
your arms. 4. Shoot out your hands 
quick before you swing forward. 5. 
Slow the slide before taking a stroke. 
6. Keep your back straight and head 
up all the time. 7% Keep the oar in 
the water until your stroke is through. 
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Have lots of perseverance and patience. 
Those motions can be practised sepa- 
rately before the whole stroke is taken. 
When beginning to row in a barge the 
stroke should not be more than 20 per 
minute, and never get above 30. After 
you learn to handle yourself, you must 
learn to row together, or you will 
never go fast. Watch the back of the 
man in front of you, and make every 
motion with him. Remember that if 
you don’t get your power on all to- 
gether in the first part of the stroke, 
your strength is thrown away. 

If a four-oared barge crew cannot be 
gotten up, two boys can fit up a long 
light row-boat with two slides and oars 
and learn a great deal about rowing. 
You will find that every muscle in your 
body is exercised, and instead of making 
you round-shouldered, as ordinary row- 
ing will do, it will straighten you up, 
keep your shoulders square, and your 
chest thrown out. If you train for your 
races, you will feel better and puJl harder. 
If there is a gymnasium at hand, prac- 
tice on the hydraulic rowing machine in 
the early spring. Running two or 
three miles a day will make your wind 
good, and give you endurance. Kat 
what is wholesome, and keep away from 
cigarettes, cake, and soda-water. If you 
try to train awhile and get the systematic 
exercise that this kind of work will give, 
you will never regret the time spent. 
The captains of the Yale or Harvard 
crews will always give advice or help in 
any way they can, to school-boys who are 
interested in rowing. 

RaLpu D. PAINE. 
Yale Crew, 791, 792, °93. 
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ras Miss Kitty Car- 
ter, and the other 
was Cecilia Grey. 
They were trying to 
learn the use of oil 
colors (both had got- 
ten so far in the 
course as never to say 
paints for colors), and Kitty was seeking 
to fix upon canvas the elusive light in 
the bottom of a brass kettle. 

‘Oh, dear!” murmured Kitty, ‘‘ it 
is so hard to find anything about one’s 
work that one can approve of.” 

“« Matter now, Mademoiselle Kitty ? ” 
Mr. Archer inquired, laying in a line of 
pure cobalt on the stretch of river that 
was winding its way upon his own 
Canvas. 

* Oh, nothing, except that I’m find- 
ing out the hollowness of everything,” 
and again Kitty wrinkled her pretty 
forehead, arose, and walked disconso- 
lately about the studio. 

“Which means,” Mr. Archer went 
on, ‘* that you can’t paint, and you can’t 
draw, and you wish you had the courage 
to drown you. Do I repeat your form- 
ula correctly?” and he paused, his head 
aside, regarding affectionately his own 
effort. ‘* Monet himself couldn’t do 
better than that,” he murmured. 

“Mr. Archer, you’re horrid,” Kitty 
said.  Who’s Monet ?” 

“Oh, Monet—I beg his pardon— 
he’s one of those French fellows. But 
don’t let me interrupt your plaint. 
What is it? Out with it. You won’t 
get to work till you do, and you won’t 
get that kettle done in time for dinner 
if you don’t.” 

Kitty cast one exasperated glance at 
her instructor, then resumed her chair, 
and stroked out desperately, as though 
she would conquer fate, the onions, and 
Mr. Archer by sheer determination. 

What her trouble was, he never knew 
from her saying, but he knew it was 
only that the dear child couldn’t paint— 
she never could. But she was persis st- 
ently silent, her lips tight together, dur- 
ing the rest of the lesson. Even when 
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Mr. Archer criticised her worR5 
took the brush from her hand for a mo= 
ment, she only allowed herself a scarcely 
perceptible tremor. 

Then the room was very quiet. 

Mr. Archer went to where Miss Grey 
was doing a black-and-white study from 
a Donatello bust, and, as she hadn't a 
remote idea of the difference between a 
half-light and a shadow, he despaired of 
telling her, took her charcoal, and cor- 
rected the values of her libel of the cast. 

Miss Grey was a teacher of music in 
an up-town seminary. She was twenty- 
eight years old. Her eyes were black 
and energetic, and her hair, drawn 
tightly back from her forehead, was 
rather gray. <A slight severity of man- 
ner suggested that she had known dis- 
appointment or trouble ; and one invol- 
untarily wondered if she hadn’t a 
history. ‘There was also a feeling that 
Miss Grey would be quite pretty ‘if she 
would only allow herself. 

She found her music work arduous. 
So much perfunctory drubbing of the 
piano wearied her beyond description, 
and she went into art—as she phrased it 
—more as a recreation than for any 
other reason. 

But she didn’t say this to Mr. Archer, 
and he tried, in accordance with his 
youthful ideals, to convince himself that 
his pupils were working for the sincere 
love of art, and that alone. 

As for Kitty, she had been studying 
in the studio for nearly a year, and had 
worked hard. With charcoal she had 
succeeded indifferently, and in color her 
case was hopeless. But she had gradu- 
ated from college ; she was the child of 
successful parents ; so, there being no 
need that she should teach, she had _ set 
about the further improving of her 
mind. 

At first she had considered music— 
she played a little—but finally decided 
upon painting as being, perhaps, a shade 
more original as a lady- like occupation, 
and more adapted to her taste. 

Fate had directed her steps to Mr. 
Archer as an instructor of merit. 
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He had lately returned from Paris, 
where he had won a modest degree of 
credit as a painter. Then, besides, he 
was exclusive. Not every dabbler could 
gain admission to his classes. 

He received Kitty only after she had 
assured him (she was enraptured by his 
air of experience and of the artistic, and 
she said to herself that it was a perfect 
love of a studio) that her motive in 
wishing to study art was the best and 
sincerest ; and that she was willing to 
work, toil, even deprive herself of time 
for social engagements, in order to be- 
come at his hands, and at three dollars 
it lesson, an artist. 

gut Mr. Archer was becoming dis- 
couraged, 

**Women can’t paint,” he said to 
himself, ‘Sat least, most of ‘em can’t. 
They don’t go at it in the right spirit. It 
isn’t an end with them. They do draw- 
ing instead of tatting. I can’t stand 
this any longer, I feel so beastly hypo- 
critical !” and he tousled his yellow hair, 
put his hands into his trousers’ pockets, 
and strode up and down the studio, 

Ile was quite young, quite successful, 
and it was impossible to him that his 
ideal of what art meant should suffer at 
his hands. 

Before the next lesson he had con- 
cluded to write to Miss Grey. Ile would 
begin with her. 

IIe stated the case as delicately as 
possible, but wrote that it would be 
sheer insincerity on his part to accept 
his price for lessons that he felt could 
not be of any material benefit to her, 
and he looked to her generosity to par- 
don his saying so. 

The result was that when Miss Kitty 
Carter went for her next lesson, Miss 
Cecilia Grey was not there. Mr. Archer 
was determined, but nervous. Ile, some- 
how, found it difficult to deal out truth 
to Kitty. She was bewitching in a sim- 
ple little gown of gauzy gray with a gir- 
dle and wide collar of violet, such as only 
her clear, pretty complexion could bear. 
Iler costumes were artistic, if she was 
not, Mr. Archer observed to himself, as 
she removed her wide white hat, with its 
cluster of violets. 

She felt his half-unconscious scrutiny, 
and her small ears were very pink, not- 
withstanding the shadow of her curls. 








Some way, he couldn’t just remember 
what it was he had decided to say to her, 
until she had her palette set and was 
placing her easel for a renewed effort at 
a still life. 

Kitty herself was chatting away, 
meanwhile, wondering at Miss Grey’s 
absence. 

‘‘It isn’t nice for her to leave me 
here unchaperoned,” she said, ‘‘ though, 
really, I don’t mind about those petty 
conventionalities,” and Kitty looked up 
and laughed, assiduously palette-knifing 
her colors to an unrecognizable mass the 
while. 

Then Mr. Archer’s conscience smote 
him afresh, and he said : ‘* There’s some- 
thing I ought to speak to you about, Miss 
Kitty.” 

Kitty turned about with the knife in 
mid-air, surprised at his deeply serious 
tone. 

‘*What is it?” she asked, waiting. 

“No,” Mr. Archer hesitated, ‘‘ that 
is—it can wait till your lesson is over. 
Don’t interrupt yourself now.” An ef- 
fort toward adjusting her canvas served 
to do away with his confusion. 

After nearly an hour of desultory 
dabs at the defenceless canvas, Kitty 
gathered up her brushes, turned about 
and asked: ‘* What is it, Mr. Archer ? 
Tell me, please. Is it about my work ?” 

Mr. Archer walked up to her chair 
and laid a fatherly sort of hand on her 
curls. 

‘* It’s just this, Miss Kitty,” he said: 
*‘you’'ll never be an artist. You can 
paint flower bits, or do plaques, or deco- 
rate screens for your parlor, but I can’t 
let you go on expecting to paint. I—it 
wouldn’t be honest.” He waited a mo- 
ment, then turned about and walked to 
the farther end of the studio. 

Kitty sat there. It seemed ineredi- 
ble to her that it had been for nothing 
all those months she had worked, trying 
to see the mysterious ‘‘ quality ” that 
lurked in a tin pan, a dish of apples, 
ora group of books thrown down at 
‘andom. 

So she sat there—desperately. 

“You'll pardon me, Miss Kitty,” 
Mr. Archer asked, coming back and 
holding out his hand to her. 

For a moment she was irresolute, 
then, feeling an overwhelming impulse 





























to ery, she arose, took her hat hastily, 
saying, ‘‘Good-by, Mr. Archer,” and 
rushed from the room, her cheeks 
aflame. 

After an hour she came back, her 
cheeks still aflame, but all the resolution 
of Plymouth Rock on her pretty face. 

‘««]’ve come for my colors, Mr. Arch- 
er,” she said. There was nothing un- 
pleasant about her manner ; she seemed 
hurt, but intense withal. 

She was so funny trying to be heroic, 
that stubborn look in her eyes, that Mr. 
Archer wanted to laugh, and yet he was 
conscious of a desire to comfort and 
caress her round, troubled face. 

While she was picking up her colors— 
he didn’t know just how it happened— 
but going up to his injured disciple he 
took her right in his arms. 

“Kitten,” he found himself saying, 
“if I can’t teach you to paint, can’t 
I teach you to love me? You might 
do that better—much better,” and he 
would have kissed her, but she buried 
her face tight against his shoulder. 

He waited a blissful little while, when 
suddenly Kitty pushed away from him 
quite out of reach, and said, ‘* No, Mr. 
Archer—you mustn’t—I can’t. I will 
paint. Im—going to Paris,” she con- 
cluded precipitately, sat down, and was 
crying into her handkerchief. 

Mr. Archer never for a moment 
doubted his ability to console her. He 
took her hands down from her face, 
and for a while reasoned some very 
pretty reasoning. But he was surprised 
and puzzled to find that Kitty refused to 
listen to him. It took a long time, but 
finally he understood that she was deter- 
mined to go on with her work. 

** Vd teach you all I could, Kitten,” 
he urged. ‘“ You’re wrong about this. 
You ought to marry me. You could 
paint all you chose—you dear child.” 

But Kitty was so firm—even to the 
point of more tears—that he gave up 
trying to convince her of the folly of 
not loving him. He even went farther 
than that. 

‘“‘T want you to believe in me,” Kitty 
pleaded. ** T'o—to have respect for 
my ambition—for my art.” 

And he really promised that he would. 

In another week Kitty sailed for 
Paris. ° 
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That same week Miss Grey remained 
away from the studio, thinking bitterly 
of what Mr. Archer had written her, 
Then she wrote : 

‘*Dear Mr. ArcuEer,—I appreciate the can- 
dor of what you say of my drawing, but I can- 
not agree with you. I know the estimate you 
put upon Woman’s Work. You are unfair. I 
shall prove to you that you are unfair. I know 
my capacity for work—it is great. So I shall 
continue to study. 

‘* Please send me a line if you have not time 
for me hereafter. Sincerely, 

“*CECILIA GREY.” 

Mr. Archer laughed when he read 
this note. It amused him immensely 
for a moment, but then he said : “ Poor 
girl, she’d better do that than nothing, 
I suppose ;” so he laid aside his scruples 
and wrote her a pretty little note, say- 
ing that he would be glad to help her as 
far as was possible. 

She painted all winter, and Mr. 
Archer came to reason with himself 
that if she derived happiness from the 
work it was just as well for her to give 
her time to it. 

It was only a half happiness, however, 
to Miss Grey, and yet, to the disheart- 
ened, disappointed girl of twenty-eight 
it was an exquisite misery just to be 
near the handsome artist in the studio. 
And but for the prejudices of her cen- 
tury, and the limitations set by society, 
she would have told him so long before 
the winter was over. 

Meanwhile, after the novelty of it 
had worn off, Kitty did not find art in 
Paris all she had fancied. She went to 
the studio regularly enough, with half 
a hundred more—English, American, 
French—who toiled and gossiped and 
talked studio slang, and smudged them- 
selves with paint to satiety. 

Once a week the master came in. 
After his invariable ‘* Bon jour, Mesde- 
moiselles,” he laid his overcoat down 
and his hat on top of that, then made 
his perfunctory round of the easels, tak- 
ing a brush or a crayon, and putting in 
a critical stroke or two on the more 
promising studies. ‘The others he passed 
by without seeming to see them. 

Kitty couldn’t disguise the fact that 
he passed her easel often and oftener ; 
and then she would go to her room and 
cry herself to sleep, only to begin again 
the next morning. 
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She stayed in Paris ten months. 

One night, as she was washing her 
brushes, she looked particularly at the 
professor’s favorite student, one over 
whose work he lingered the longest. 
How old she was! Thirty-five or more, 
and wrinkled! She made Kitty think 
of Miss Grey. She wondered if she 
herself would iook like that by the time 
she could paint. She stopped, and laid 
down the dirty brushes, pushed back 
the hair from her forehead with the 
back of her hand, leaving a streak of 
green as she did so, and said: ‘I be- 
lieve I'll do it.” Then she thought of 
Miss Girey again. ‘* She’s there all this 
while, I suppose,” she went on to her- 
self. ‘*I willdo it!” she said again, 
and that night she began to pack her 
trunks. 
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HAS COME.”’ 






It was spring when Kitty came home 
again. One morning—she knew when 
Mr. Archer was at leisure—she walked 
into his studio. He had not even known 
of her return. Sheshut the door behind 
her, and, still clinging to the knob, she 
said, with something between a laugh 
and a sob, as he came up to her holding 
out his hands, ‘* Oh, I’m not a bit of 
a success at painting, Mr. Archer,” and 
again her face was buried in his coat- 
front. 

‘* But you’re not to think,” she com- 
manded, ‘‘ that women can’t paint— 
some of them—they can, gloriously— 
but I’m not one of them.” 

In the summer-time Miss Grey, too, 
concluded to give up art. 


MARIE FRANCES Upton. 


HAS COME.” 


THE time has come when rustics go afield 
And make the lazy air resound 
With loud halloos ; 
The birds begin to sing, 

The frogs to pipe; ice and the black-frost 
. In cowslip marshes thick with ooze, 
| And murmurs of the trembling ground 
ty Breathe o’er us, this is spring. 


yield 


The time has come when Pleasure claps her hands, 
When Love puts on her purple dress, 
| Hler shoes of gold, 
: When Fancy spreads her wing ; 
The flower of hope that lights new fairy lands 
| Is mixed with poppies in the old, 
And all the sons of men confess : 
‘| Ah, it is spring, spring, spring ! 


’ 


Dora READ GOODALE. 




















SHE WAS UP IN FRENCH HISTORY. 


SALESMAN—‘‘ This is a picture of Joan of Arc, executed in oil.” 


Miss LAKESIDE—‘‘ You’re mistaken, sir. Joan of Are was not 
executed in oil, she was burnt at the stake.” 











IK literary people of this country 
and Kurope have had a good deal 
to say within the past few weeks 

of the death in’ Venice of Constance 
Fenimore Woolson. She was indeed a 
remarkable woman, but those who said 
kindly things of her left much unsaid. 
She came of literary blood, being the 
niece of Fenimore Cooper, and was 
born in Claremont, New Hampshire, 
in 1848. She came to death by her 
own hand in Venice, in the prime of 
lifeand authorhood. Few women have 
reached such eminence in our country, 
yet she was modest to a fault, living 
in her art, and not seeking the praise 
and honor which were due her. Her 
prose work was known far and wide, 
‘*Castle Nowhere,” acollection of re- 
markable short stories, first making 
for her «w name; then, following, 
‘“Rodman the Keeper,” ‘* Anne,” 
‘* Kast Angels,” ‘* For the Major,” and 
** Horace Chace,” her last story. But 
her critics seem to have entirely forgot- 
ten that the woman was also a poet, and 
that she left behind one of the most re- 
markable poems of the century. It was 
the story of two women, and appealed 
only to a small literary set, yet those 
who found it remember it with keen 
pleasure and appreciation. She did 
other bits of exquisite verse, from time 
to time, but her more ambitious work 
shines out above and beyond the rest. 
Always generous, always honest, always 
true to herself and to her profession, Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson will remain a 
name not soon to be forgotten in the list 
of American authors, no matter who 
may come afterwards. 


How soon the poet is forgotten ! 


EDITORIAL. 








Some one has said that all our poets are 
dead. Perhaps he was right. The times 
are not right to make and keep the poet. 
There are, indeed, many who write verse, 
but the great ones seem to have faded 
from view, if they exist at all. We 
in this country have had our great poets 
who have delighted for more than an 
hour, but they are passing away, and the 
so-called minor poets are coming in their 
place, giving us good verse, but nothing 
so remarkable that we can open our 
eyes in wonder. Is it the fault of the 
times or the poet that we have no more 
remarkable verse ? The field is over- 
done ; that is certain. Never, perhaps, 
in the world’s history was so much verse 
written—good, bad, and indifferent. 
Women are doing much of the verse- 
writing, and the quality is good, but 
seldom great. Perhaps one of these 
days the great poet will dawn upon us 
with a poem which shall set our blood 
tingling, and which shall rouse us as 
did some of the romantic or martial 
poems written during the war. But it 
was the times that produced these 
poems, for when the sound of war is in 
the land the minds and brains of men 
respond in song as in action. In times 
of peace men know but peace, so per- 
haps the martial calls must remain dor- 
mant until the fires of heroism are 
aroused. Then great poets, like great 
heroes, may come, anxious and ready to 
show that America can still produce 
noble men and women, whether they 
come from the fields of literature or 
the humbler and less pretentious walks 
of life. Those who are in the ** trade 
of literature” know that it is the 
woman, to-day, who is doing a great 
part of the work in that field. It might 


























almost be safe to say she is doing the 
best work ; certainly, she is doing that 
which puts the man to shame, and which 
makes him look very carefully after 
his laurels. ‘The progress of the times 
has brought the woman to the front in 
literature, in science, in art, and many 
of the professions. She has shown that 
she can successfully match herself 
against her masculine rival, and from a 
mental point of view come out his equal. 
But she must still remain a woman, and 
when great strength is required, whether 
physical or mental, she will probably 
always have to admit the greatest things 
come from the stronger sex. 

WHAT is the perfect man? Must he 
have physical or mental development ? 
Shall he be a picture for the eye or for 
the mind ? The Romans and the Greeks 
produced their perfect men; so have 
we in our day. It is a question if the 
perfect man should run to muscle or 
to brain. It would be best to strike a 
happy medium, and develop the body 
and the brain as well. Yet a Sandow 
is hardly expected to teach Greek, nor 
is a teacher of the dead languages ex- 
pected to instruct classes in the art of 
physical development. ‘Che perfect man 
—moral, mengal, and physical—will be 
a prize when we find him, yet in our 
age we look for the marvellous, and we 
never know when we are to be surprised. 
The brain development is one thing, the 
mental another. They both come with 
years of practice, and both are valuable 
when acquired. ‘The perfectly devel- 
oped body and the perfectly developed 
brain are equally enviable, but one would 
be wise beyond his generation could he 
decide when perfection is reached. 


IN performing one’s Lenten duties it 
would be well, on this year, above all 
others, to give a thought to others than 
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one’s self. Perhaps there was never so 
much suffering among the poor of the 
large cities as during the winter just 
passing; would it not, therefore, be 
well for those who are rich in the goods 
of this world to give and give freely to 
their poorer neighbors? Make this, if 
need be, a Lenten sacrifice, for in sac- 
rifice comes the generosity of giving. 
There is much that should give one 
food for thought as the Easter season 
approaches, as the forty days set aside 
by the Church for fasting and prayer 
closes, and when the bluff old month of 
March ushers in spring. It is the 
month when the sunshine seems to be 
brighter, when the days are longer, and 
when the year takes upon itself a newer 
and a brighter aspect. It is an impor- 
tant month, too, for it links spring with 
winter, and when the bleak winds have 
passed there is the promise of the fresh 
showers of April, and the bright spring 
blossoms of May. Then June, with its 
roses, and summer has come. Of the 
twelve mystical sisters March is too little 
loved, for in the North she is hardly 
lovable, and one must accept her prom- 


IS@e8. 


WHEN a great man falls from his high 
estate, whatever may be his position in 
life, such a fall has more of a demoraliz- 
ing effect upon the community than the 
evil doing of a hundred men of whom 
no better things are expected. The pro- 
fessional burglar, forger, or evil-doer 
generally goes on committing his evil 
deeds, and the world passes them by 
with very little comment. Sermons are 
not preached about them, and morals 
are not drawn, excepting to call atten- 
tion to the fact that evil-doers must 
be punished—provided the culprits are 
caught. Very often when comment is 
made at all—more is the pity—the 
wrong-doers are held up as above ordi- 
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nary men in point of shrewdness or 
cunning in robbing or defrauding with- 
out being overtaken by the hand of 
justice. But when the supposed good 
man falls from his supposed position of 
trust and honor, when the pedestal upon 
which he has been placed by the world, 
or upon which he has placed himself, 
goes toppling over, the downfall is dis- 
astrous, not only to the man, but that 
part of the world which knows him as 
well. ‘The moral effect on any com- 
munity when such a downfall comes is 
worse than appears on the surface ; it 
shakes the confidence of the people in 
general, and is especially demoralizing 
to the young. The betrayal of a public 
or private trust from a man who has 
been considered the height of honor, 
and to whom affairs of great importance 
have been entrusted, shakes the confi- 
dence of the good and the bad alike in 
the uprightness and integrity of the 
people of the world. The recent down- 
fall of men who have been trusted and 
respected, who have made for them- 
selves more than local names, and who 
are now paying the penalty of their evil 
doings behind prison walls, all teach the 
same old lesson, found true among all 
classes and conditions of men since the 
world began, that honesty, whether in 
affairs of state, business, or private life, 
pays the best and the surest. 


THE question of the nude in art, as 
illustrated by the figures in bas-relief on 
the Public Library at Boston and upon 
the St. Gaudens World’s Fair medal, 
has claimed a good deal of attention of 
late, and it is one which we as Ameri- 
cans, and a nation which is growing to 
become art lovers and, to a large extent, 
art critics, may well consider, and con- 
sider seriously. ‘The nude in art, as in 
life, may mean just what the beholder 
wishes to make it—demoralizing or im- 





proving. ‘Ce west pas le nu, c'est 
la retrousse,” said Géréme, the great 
French painter, and truer words were 
never spoken. It is the evil thought, 
not the nude itself, which corrupts. 
How one beholding the graceful, beauti- 
ful and natural figures upon the Public 
Library, and also the one upon the St. 
Gaudens medallion, can see other than 
grace, beauty, and nature, it is hard 
indeed to imagine. Questions of this 
sort have arisen at various times since 
the days of our Puritan forefathers ; 
but with our modern thought and edu- 
cation it would seem that the old preju- 
dices should have been swept away, and 
we should accept art for art’s sake. 
And there is the humorous side to it all. 
Not so many years ago, a well-known 
firm of cigarette manufacturers in New 
York City put on the market a cigar- 
ette known as the ** Puck.” They were 
attractive in the manner in which they 
were put up, each wrapper bearing a 
colored lithographic figure of the infant 
Puck. He was not clothed—just a pink, 
plump baby boy, such as Cupid might 
be depicted by any of the old or new 
masters. ‘l'o advertise their wares the 
manufacturers caused to be painted upon 
the sign-boards of the city, signs bearing 
their trade mark, little Puck. Then, 
much to the surprise of the manufactur- 
ers, a great cry went up from a society 
purporting to look after the morals of the 
city. The little fellow was immodest and 
indecent. ‘The result was, the next day 
an army of clever sign artists went 
about the city, painting natty little 
checked ulsters upon the infant figures, 
thus appeasing the wrath of the long- 
named society, causing no end of 
amusement to sensible and right-minded 
people, and proving a great advertise- 
ment for the manufacturers themselves, 
who could not for months manufacture 
their goods fast enough for the demand. 




















CONDUCTED BY STELLA G. 


THE TRIUMPH OF ART. 


ment of modern life, which leaves 
us but little leisure for quiet med- 
itation, the fact is ever and anon forced 
upon us with a chilling sense of pain 
that the world is growing old—this 
grand old world that has grown so 
dear to us in our brief span of life. 
And yet, in spite of its venerable years, 
it carries with it a semblance of youth- 
fulness that sits somewhat pathetically 
upon its furrowed face and hoary locks. 
It has seen so many changes since its 
first birthday, Heaven knows how many 
thousands of years ago. So many gen- 
erations of men and women have come 
and gone ; have gladdened its dimming 
eyes with their strength and beauty and 
the bravery of their attire, and have 
passed away at last to leave room for 
their successors. And still the world 
has lived on, and has waited and is 
waiting yet for others to come and go. 
Years are of small account in the 
world’s history; it is only when they 
mount up into decades and centuries 
that they leave their mark upon the 
yellowing pages. And yet they carry 
with them the records of great lives and 
greater deeds, which for the most part 
are speedily buried and_ forgotten. 
How much do we of to-day—who have 
somehow acquired the notion that the 
world was made for us, and that all 
that has gone before was but the ‘‘ cur- 
tain-raiser,” serving to introduce us to 
the notice of the great That-is-to-be— 
know of that magnificent past that lies 
behind us, out of which a few great 
events loom mystically, like gas-lamps 


‘" EN amid the bustle and excite- 


FLORENCE. 
out of the murkiness of a London 
fog ? 


We have of late years rather grown 
into a habit of depreciating the past ; 
of looking back at it contemptuously, as 
a long period of semi-barbarism and 
intellectual darkness. We have some- 
how forgotten to remember that most, 
if not all, of the arts that we practise to- 
day were known in the long ago to men 
who have been gathered to their long 
home more centuries than we can count. 
If the spirits of those ancient Egyptians 
and Chaldeans are cognizant of the way 
the world wags now, they must often 
shake their august heads and break into 
a ghostly smile to see how neatly we 
put on airs, and arrogate to ourselves 
all the credit for our advanced civiliza- 
tion. 

But we do not want to quarrel with 
our own time, nor with our own identity 
either. It is a very creditable identity, 
as far as it goes, and, take it all in all, 
we have no reason to be ashamed of it ; 
on the whole, perhaps, we are quite jus- 
tified in taking a certain amount of 
pride in it. And, after all, it cannot 
reasonably be expected of us that we 
can enthuse to any great extent over a 
lot of people who have been so long dead, 
and who, if we were brought face to 
face with them at this moment, would 
probably be found hopelessly behind the 
times. 

Still, it may, and does, occasionally 
occur to some of us that we are a 
thought too self-satisfied. Even if we 
are away ahead of our ancestors in point 
of education and civilization generally, 
itis only what might naturally be ex- 
pected of us, and what Mother Nature 
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probably does expect of us if she is a 
sentient being. We have had the bene- 
fit of all the accumulated experience of 
the ages to guide us, and even if we 
have each had to begin at the very be- 
ginning—at the very alphabet of exist- 
ence, so to speak—yet we have certainly 
found the ground already broken and 
prepared for us. The influences of all 
that has gone before must—if influences 
count for anything—have impinged 
upon us and, all unperceived of our- 
selves, have blocked out the work before 
us. If 


“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will,” 


it is difficult to conceive how we can 
fairly take to ourselves the credit for 
everything that we accomplish success- 
fully. Perhaps, on the whole, we are 
rather given to crediting destiny with 
all the failures and ourselves with all 
the achievements. 

Probably ever since education first 
made its mark upon humanity and 
transformed it into something utterly 
foreign to its nature—ever since people 
began to drop their own individuality 
and pretend to be something they were 
not—every generation has had its pecul- 
iar fad, has aped sentiments that it did 
not feel. Not that we can afford to 
cavil at education for accomplishing 
this, since it has taught men and women 
to conceal all that is brutal and un- 
lovely in their natures beneath a veneer 
of elegance and refinement; for the 
modern system of convincing by the 
power of argument alone is infinitely 
to be preferred, if only on the score of 
peace and comfort, to the ancient one 
of running one’s opponent through with 
a spear or knocking him over the head 
with a club. 

The fad of a century ago was of a 
dual nature, and wit and courtliness, 
a@ la Lord Chesterfield and Sir Charles 
Grandison, went hand in hand among 
those who constituted the upper crust 
of society. It was the kind of wit that 
sat up all night to compose ‘im- 
promptu” epigrams, and the kind of 
courtliness that bowed low over a fair 
lady’s hand and swore itself hoarse over 
its valet ; but yet it served. The epi- 
grams sounded fresh enough when they 








were uttered, we warrant you ; and the 
world was none the wiser for the oaths 
that only the valet heard. 

The fashionable fad of to-day is Art 
—spelled always with a capital A—and 
we have ‘‘ gone in for” it with the 
vigor and enthusiasm that are character- 
istic of our modern make-up. Art is 
the fetich of fin de siécle society ; it is 
at once the blessing and the bane of our 
nineteenth century life; the blessing, 
in that it has helped to idealize what 
would otherwise be a very dreary and 
commonplace existence indeed, and_ the 
bane, in that all manner of crimes 
against beauty and common sense are 
perpetrated in its name. 

Over the world of woman the modern 
art movement has had full sway. We 
observe its influence in almost every 
house we enter, whether it be the palace 
of the millionaire or the tenement of 
the humblest wage-earner. The culti- 
vation of taste and the worship of the 
beautiful are tremendous strides toward 
a higher civilization, for when the 
masses are thoroughly imbued with 
these principles they will shrink with 
repugnance from all that is mean and 
sordid. Great events frequently evolve 
from insignificant beginnings, and this 
great art crusade, which began with the 
beautifying of the home, should end in 
the apotheosis of costume. 

Of course we are not going to commit 
ourselves to the statement that the cos- 
tume of to-day is utterly devoid of 
beauty. It is, on the whole, pleasing 
enough, although it does not approach 
within a long, long distance of the 
standard of true art. But we can and 
must do better. We have plenty of 
time before us—we, and those who will 
come after—for, old as it is, the world’s 
working day is not yet over ; and there 
is yet a chance that ere its sun goes 
down we shall have attained perfection. 


FAVORITE designs in brooches, which 
seem to be coming again into fashion, 
are the wheel and the double crescent. 
The former, which is, perhaps, a little 
the newer, is most frequently set with 
diamonds, the spokes being of gold and 
the axle indicated by a pearl, a chryso- 
prase or a golden cornelian. 











see page 383, 
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Worth E vening Gown. 
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THE TROUSSEAU A LA MODE. 


THE season of ‘* marrying and giving 
in marriage,” which is always ushered 
in as soon as Easter bells are set a-ring- 
ing, is so near at hand that one cannot 
but remember how many fair maidens 
are even now plunged deep in the mys- 
teries of the bridal ¢rowsseau, whose 
preparation is one of the events of a 
woman’s life, second only in importance 
to that greater one of marriage. 





Evening Gown. Fig. 180. For description see page 383. 


First in the thoughts of the bride- 
elect stands her wedding gown, about 
which clings a halo of romance that not 
all the sorrows of a lifetime can ever 


FASHIONS. 


quite dispel. The gown of white, fair 
token of the maiden’s purity, can be 
worn only at a first marriage, for should 
widowhood intervene, a second wedding 
gown must be of gray or some equally 
subdued color. 

The wedding dress that is strictly au 
fait is of white satin or silk—sometimes 
of motré. Generally it is fashioned in 
the simplest possible manner, and in no 
case can the decoration be other than 
some rich lace. High about the throat 
and with long sleeves reaching to the 
wrist, the gown is the very incarnation 
of simplicity, fit adornment for the fair 
young bride who stands upon the thresh- 
old of an unfamiliar life. 

The bridal wreath, symbol in all coun- 
tries of true womanliness and purity of 
soul, immortalized in song and story, 
has—alas! for the encroachments of 
modernization—almost vanished from 
our midst. At best it is but a spray 
of orange flowers or myrtle, and more 
often than not is absent altogether. So, 
too, the bridal veil—relic of the ‘* care 
cloth ” which our Saxon forefathers 
were wont to hold, canopy-wise, over 
the bride’s head to conceal her blushes 
—will eventually pass out of recogni- 
tion. Kven now its original purpose is 
so far lost sight of that instead of being 
worn over the face it most often hangs 
uselessly from the head over the back 
of the dress. 

Jewelled ornaments are rarely worn 
by a young bride, unless in the shape of 
a tiara supporting the veil, or it may be 
a brooch or bracelet. Generally even 
these areomitted, unless they happen to 
be the gift of the bridegroom, in which 
case they areallowable. Even the time- 
honored bouquet is not as often seen as 
formerly, an ivory-bound prayer-book 
being frequently carried in its stead. 

The up-to-date wedding outfit, though 
perhaps scarcely as extensive as that of 
fifty years ago, when a bride was ex- 
pected to provide clothes enough to last 
her all her life, is infinitely more elabo- 
rate. Our lot is cast in an extravagant 
period, and nothing but the finest and 
daintiest of clothing will satisfy our 
sybaritic tastes. It is indeed the age of 
purple and fine linen, and those of us 
who have wealth at our command may 
attire ourselves as did Dives of old. 
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Worth Cape. Front. Fig. 181. For description see p. 383. 


It would, perhaps, be difficult to find 
anywhere a woman who does not delight 
in dainty Jingerie, and certainly one 
cannot expect a prospective bride to be 
such an anomalouscreature. The fancy 
for silken underwear has for the nonce 
died out, but the naimsook and India 
mull which have replaced it are every 
whit as fine and delicate, and either 
fabric develops into the most charming 
of chemises and slumber-gowns. In the 
former are shown some especially pretty 
designs, be-frilled and be-ribboned as it 
were my lady’s ball-gown, and not a 
degree less dainty. One model, which 
is very much in favor just now, has a 
front composed entirely of tiny scalloped 
frills of fine embroidered mull, headed 
with narrow beadings of lace threaded 
with pink dé4é ribbons. Another, 
equally pretty but extremely simple, 
has one deep frill of nainsook arranged 
like a berthe and ornamented with ex- 
quisite hand embroidery. While this 
frill is permitted to droop over the cor- 
set a second one of lace is drawn up 
around the neck with ribbons, @ da 
Marquerite. These are but two ex- 
amples out of many, and the very sim- 
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plest at that, but they are not only in 
the best possible taste, but are eminently 
suitable for a young bride. Others, 
more elaborate, are decorated more or 
less lavishly with lace, of which the 
favorite varieties are Maltese point or 
Valenciennes. 

Frills figure very prominently in all 
modish lingerie, and make their appear- 
ance on almost every garment that 
fashion smiles upon. On_ slumber- 
gowns they are particularly effective, 
especially when made of or bordered 
with really fine lace. Altogether, what 
with its numberless puffings and shir- 
rings, its ribbons and insertions, the 
modern slumber-gown is a very dainty 
confection indeed, as dainty a one, in 
fact, as any that its fair wearer puts to 
nobler uses. 

Skirts—or petticoats, as we term them 
now—are either magnificent or fairy- 
like, just as one may prefer. The 
former are made chiefly of rich satin or 
brocade, the latter of soft silk of some 
delicate hue. <A_ petticoat of white 
surah has a deep flounce composed of 
weeny tucks and lace insertions ar- 
ranged diagonally, and this is finished 





Worth Cape. Back. Fig. 182. 
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with a wide bordering of real point 
@ Angleterre. Another, of pale pink 
silk, is trimmed with puffings of point 
Wesprit, each surmounted by a narrow 
pearl galon. Real lace is quite as often 
used on these garments as on those in- 
tended for the public gaze. 

Other items of the fashionable girl’s 
trousseau are equally sumptuous. Cor- 
sets are made of white satin or satin 
coutille, and powdered with embroidered 
rose-buds or forget-me-nots; the ho- 
siery is chiefly of silk, and is selected to 
harmonize with whatever costumes the 
bridal wardrobe may include ; handker- 
chiefs are of the finest cambric, 
hemstitched, embroidered, or edged 
narrowly with lace; and gloves and 
shoes, though possibly limited in num- 
ber, are all of the finest quality. In 
fact, a careful examination of a fin de 
siécle wedding outfit is in itself quite a 
liberal education. 

ARIADNE. 


FASHION NOTES FROM PARIS. 

“Time and tide,” runs the old saw, 
“wait for no man ;” and it may be said 
that fashions, like the tide, ebb and 
flow continuously. Never can they 
stand quite still, for as the seasons 
chase each other swiftly out of recollec- 
tion and the conqueror becomes in its 
turn the conquered, so do fashion 
fancies follow each other in swift sue- 
cession, each one apparently more evan- 
escent than the last. Which preamble, 
stripped of all metaphor, means simply 
that, Mi-Caréme being at hand, we 
must turn our thoughts and aspirations 
spring-ward. Not a very difficult mat- 
ter, either, when the very mention of 
spring conjures up alluring visions of 
new gowns and new millinery. 

It is, perhaps, a little too early as yet 
to utter any definite prophecies regard- 
ing coming fashions, although every one 
is naturally on the gui vive to obtain 
hints. Owing, possibly, to the fact that 
there is now so much rivalry and com- 
petition in their ranks, our couturiers 
seem to grow more and more reticent 
every season, guarding their plans for 
the future as jealously as an Oriental 
guards his harem. But for all this 
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there are foreshadowings of what shall 
be, unmistakable to the careful observer 
who keeps in touch with the times. 

Prominent among the features of the 
spring seeson will be the draped skirts 
and Louis XV. paniers—the latter being 
even now seen on many evening gowns— 
and it seems highly probable that the 
close-fitting skirt which we have so long 
retained in our affections will soon be 
quite laid aside. It is not to be expect- 
ed that the new mode will find univer- 
sal acceptance at once, and the wisest 
among our dressmakers are therefore 
cautiously testing their ground before 
introducing any alarmingly radical in- 
novations. The time seems to have 
passed when the laws of Fashion were 
absolute, and the woman of to-day is 
apt not only to have pretty pronounced 
ideas of her own about dress, but to be 
quite equal to following them out. 

Although the jaunty little round 
panier is becoming only to the slender- 
est and most youthful of figures—and 
who but these will have the temerity to 
adopt them ?—the same cannot be said 
of the long butterfly-wing panier, which 
is the mode most in favor at the mo- 
ment. ‘This, forming the merest pre- 
tence of fulness at the hip and de- 
scending in long drooping folds almost 
or quite to the hem of the gown, has 
rather the effect of lengthening than of 
shortening the figure. It lends itself 
with especial grace to the matron of 
middle age, whose proportions are apt 
to be a trifle too ponderous, for it aids 
the concealment of the too liberal out- 
lines in # wholly artistic and admirable 
manner. The style is to be particular- 
ly commended for handsome reception 
toilettes, when the bodice, paniers, and 
trained overskirt may be of rich velvet 
or brocade, while the petticoat and the 
front of the corsage may be of soft silk 
or Liberty satin, either draped prettily 
or veiled with fine lace. 

As to our sleeves, which have lately 
come to be considered of the first im- 
portance, there is to be no diminution 
whatever in their fulness, though it is 
to be relegated almost entirely to the 
elbow. The long, sloping shoulders of 
the Marie Amélie gowns are to distin- 
guish the spring frocks, and, it may be 
remarked, not altogether with advan- 
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tage. How infinitely it is to be re- 
gretted that we rarely or never attain a 
happy medium in fashions! But the 
fact remains that if we do not have 
somewhere or other in our attire a most 
unbecoming hump, then we insist upon 
having an equally unbecoming flatness. 
In the matter of our sleeves, then, we 
are doubly blessed, for we are, it ap- 
pears, to be provided with both of these 
characteristics—the hump appearing at 
the elbow and the flatness at the shoul- 
der. In some of the advance models of 
the spring the bodices display epaulettes, 
or, to be more accurate, shoulder-caps, 
which extend almost half-way down 
the upper arm and are absolutely close- 
fitting. The effect produced—that of 
attenuation above and exaggerated ful- 
ness below—is odd beyond expression to 
eyes long accustomed to sleeves full and 
broad at the shoulders. 

The tailor-made gown is of all gar- 
ments the smartest and most desirable 
for early spring, for it combines, in its 
modernized form, the truly admirable 
attributes of elegance and chic. ‘Time 
was, a few years back, when it was re- 
garded as peculiar to P Anglaise, to 
whose Junoesque style of beauty it was 
particularly adapted ; but in these days 
the modish Parisienne has taken it 
quite to her heart, and its once rather 
crude simplicity has entirely disap- 
peared. In fact, the term “tailor 
made” now applies equally to every 
kind of gown that is built on the tailor 
principle, which has been adopted more 
or less by all of the really ‘* swell” 
dressmakers. ‘lhe old-fashioned meth- 
ods have long since been discarded, and 
the fashionable woman is now measured 
for her clothes as carefully as is the 
fashionable man ; for we have gradually 
come to a realization of the fact that 
dressmaking is a science as well as an 
art, and can only be successfully accom- 
plished upon a scientific basis. 

The newest tailor-made dresses— 
which as yet have been viewed only by 
a favored few and have not really seen 
the light of day—are mostly made with 
flaring skirts, strapped seams, open 
coats with jaunty basques, and dainty, 
close-fitting vests, which are frequently 
finished at the neck with pretty, soft 
ruffles of fine lace. Not the slightest 


trace of mannishness—an undesirable 
trait too often noticeable in such cos- 
tumes once upon a time—is to be de- 
tected in these becoming creations; on 
the contrary, they are in every sense 
distinctly and delightfully feminine. 
Of course, cloth is the favorite, and, in 
fact, the only fabric for their construc- 
tion, but it is very effectively combined 
with satin or moiré—preferably the lat- 
ter—and enhanced with tasteful braid 
decorations. Elaborate trimmings are 
of necessity eschewed, but this fact in 
no wise detracts from the attractiveness 
of the ensemble. 

Concerning spring outdoor garments 
it may be said that close-fitting coats 
are claiming a good deal of the fashion 
creator’s attention, but as these cannot 
really be worn with any degree of com- 
fort over the voluminous sleeves of the 
up-to-date gown, we cannot afford to 
dispense entirely with shoulder-capes. 
Speaking generally, however, these will 
be nothing more nor less than short tip- 
pets, which will, as a rule, be designed 
to harmonize with the costume. 


MODISH MILLINERY. 


ALTHOUGH we are everywhere sur- 
rounded by signs of approaching spring, 
as well in the world of fashion as in 
the world of nature, it is somewhat 
early to speak definitely of the new 
things that it must inevitably bring 
in its wake. My lady Fashion, like 
most spoiled beauties, is a little chary 
of her favors at a first wooing, and is 
wise enough to hold something in re- 
serve for a closer acquaintance ; so that, 
although at present the novelties are not 
remarkable in point of number, it by 
no means follows that there will be a 
paucity of them later. 

Among the early importations that are 
worthy of mention are a great variety of 
fancy braids, in many instances inter- 
woven with gold, silver, or silk of some 
contrasting color. These make up into 
the prettiest and most becoming of hats, 
and are preferred by most good milli- 
ners to the blocked straw shapes, owing, 
doubtless, to the fact that they can be 
manipulated with more individuality, 
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and consequently with a better chance eventually to become of those who are 
of artistic success. Straw plateaux also endowed neither with youth nor beauty 
are very much en évidence, bidding fair —and surely there must be some such— 
to be fully as popular as the felt ones is lamentable to contemplate. — Vrai- 
worn during the winter; and it may be ment, everything in the shape of head- 
said in their favor that under the hands gear that is entitled to classification 
of a skilful milliner they develop into among the new and modish demands 


the most bewitching of headgear that a pretty face shall be beneath it. 
Large straw hats are not yet shown in It has once more to be chronicled in 


any great variety, but then they rarely the annals of Ja mode that jet reigns 
make their appearance until the season supreme, in the realm of bonnets, at 
is fairly launched. Such specimens as least. Although its richness and beauty 
there are are chiefly made of coarse always insure for it more or less of a 
fancy braids, and partake very largely vogue, it is a matter worthy of remark 
of the familiar characteristics of the 
Directoire models. The Rembrandt 
shape is good from every point of view, 

but will be selected chiefly by women 
who do not care to take up every new- 
fangled thing that comes along. Some 

of the French hats have straw brims with 

stiff satin crowns, and these come mostly 

in really sensible shapes, which might 

be worn with equal advantage by either 
young or middle-aged women. 

There can be no possible doubt that 
small round hats will have a decided 
vogue during the early spring days. 
Virot has evolved some particularly 
dainty confections that are really but 
modernized editions of the old-time tur- 
ban. One of these, with a crown of 
fancy yellow straw, has a turned-up 
brim of jetted lace, and in front a knot 
of velvet ribbon fastened with a paste —\)'| 
buckle, a black pompon and an aigrette — '\\ 
adorning either side. This little model, 
though distinctly French, is likely to 
find a good many admirers among ||‘) |’ 
American women, for it is not only ex- (\\\ 
ceedingly smart-looking, but eminently 
serviceable as well, inasmuch as it may 
with perfect propriety be worn with 
any and every type of street costume. 

Regarding shapes generally, it must 
be admitted that they are not alto- 
gether pleasing from an aesthetic 
point of view, though they are 
certainly less exaggerated 
than some of those inflicted 
upon us last spring. But 
it becomes more and more 
apparent with every year 
that Faslrion takes no ac- 
count of any save the pret- 
tiest and most graceful of 
her votaries. W hat is Reception Gown. Fig. 184. For description see page 384. 
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Promenade Costume. Fig. 183. For description see page 384. 











that it should have held absolute sway 
for so many seasons in succession. ‘This 
season it will probably attain the zenith 
of its popularity, for it makes its ap- 
pearance on almost every description of 
hat, and not infrequently forms the 
chief part of the ornamentation. Cer- 
tainly, nothing can be handsomer or in 
better taste, and the exquisite jetted 
laces that play so important ‘a ré/e in 
the newest millinery are especially de- 
serving of admiration, for wherever 
they are employed they diffuse an air of 
elegance that women of taste will be 
quick to recognize. 

It seems tolerably certain that jew- 
elled trimmings will come prominently 
to the fore as the weeks advance. In 
the shape of tiny jewelled bonnets and 
bonnet crowns—to say nothing of a 
multitude of buckles, pins, ete.—one 
can observe many evidences of a trend 
in this direction, and, judging from the 
excellence of quality and design mani- 
fested in these novelties, it will be en- 
tirely a matter for congratulation. With 
small bonnets high in favor—as it seems 
more than probable they will be—some 
such dainty fad as this is sure. to en- 
thrall our fancy, for nothing imparts 
quite so much style to a tiny capote as a 
jewelled or embroidered crown. Some 
particularly handsome ones show Ara- 
besque and Mauresque designs wrought 
in gold and pearls upon a foundation of 
drap dor ; while others, having hand- 
wrought embroideries of jet upon gold 
or silver cloth, are equally effective. 
Altogether charming, too, are the 
crowns composed entirely of infinitesi- 
mal jet paillettes, set closely over each 
other like the scales of a fish. 

Viking or Cupid wings of wired lace, 
transparent embroidery or jet, popular 
aus they have been in the past, are 
scarcely less so in the present. So, too, 


with the aigrette, for every other hat 
one sees, whether it be large or small, 


ornate or simple, includes one of these 
effective ornaments among its trim- 
mings; and this, notwithstanding the 
fact that they have already held their 
own for considerably over a year. In- 
deed, it would almost appear that Dame 
Fashion is growing more conservative 
in her tastes, and that she is a thought 
less fickle than she was wout to be. 
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Of course, it is an understood thing 
that flowers will enter largely into the 
adornment of the spring millinery, and 
although the distinction of novelty can- 
not well be claimed for them, they are 
none the less welcome. Those made of 
shaded velvet or satin antique will hold 
first place, and the varieties most in 
favor will be the familiar roses, violets, 
and pansies. Newer than these are the 
camellias and gardenias, which will 
probably enjoy a measure of popularity 
when we have grown accustomed to 
them. 

For the most part the flowers dis- 
played are remarkably true to nature, 
but it goes without saying that there 
are among them some few eccentricities, 
which rather jar upon one’s artistic sen- 
sibilities. Still, it is consoling to find 
that the monstrosities of color which 
tortured our eyes a year ago are now 
quite out of the running, and there is 
reason to hope that we have seen prac- 
tically the last of them for a long time 
to come. 

The models selected for illustration 
were imported from Paris by Messrs. 
Veit, Son & Co. 


Fic. 1 portrays a modish and_be- 
coming chapeau for spring. The crown 
is covered with a large bow of straw 
braid, while the full brim is of willow 
green motré ribbon veiled with jetted 
lace. At the side of the hat is a large 
bunch of purple and yellow pansies sur- 
mounted by a black aigrette, and at 
the back are strings of motré ribbon and 
jet ornaments forming a cachepeigne. 


Kia. 2. In this sketch is shown an 
exquisite little capote from Virot. The 
draped crown is of jetted lace, and the 
trimming, which is all arranged in 
front, consists of a large Alsatian bow 
in jet, a full black osprey, and a knot 
of black velvet fastened with a paste 
buckle. 


Kia, 3. This dainty little bonnet 
has a crown of drawn black tulle set into 
a turned-up brim of fancy straw, which 
is ornamented in front with three jet 
stars. On the crown are set outspread 
wings of Chantilly lace, between which 
nestles a large bouquet of shaded Toré- 
ador roses. 
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House Costume. Fig. 186. For description see page 384 


ODDS AND ENDS OF FEMININE 
ATTIRE. 


THROATLETS of black velvet or satin 
antique, fastened with long, old-fash- 
ioned paste or steel buckles, are the very 
newest fad in Paris. There is a quaint 
attractiveness about them, heightened 
in some instances by the addition of 
plaitings of cream lace, which are set on 
either side of the band with decidedly 
pretty effect. 

A petticoat that is rich and beautiful 
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enough for a queen’s wearing is made 
of yellow satin brocade, with a Spanish 
flounce formed of bowillonnés of yellow 
chiffon, veiled with a second flounce of 
gold-spangled net, whiah is striped hori- 
zontally with entre-deux of black Brus- 
sels lace. 


Artificial flowers, when worn on even- 
ing gowns, are usually intermingled 
with satin or moiré ribbons and are ar- 
ranged in a wonderfully natural manner. 
On the skirt they are introduced in 
bunches and long trails, but a single 
bloom, with its green foliage, is consid- 
ered sufficient floral decoration for the 
corsage. 


Delicately tinted gloves, stitched finely 
with black, are among the spring im- 
portations ; these, following the French 
fashion, are for full dress occasions. For 
ordinary wear, gants of brown kid, 
stitched with black, are finding favor. 
The stitchings down the back are some- 
what narrower than usual, and the but- 
tons, generally of smoked pearl, are of a 
most convenient size. 

Parisian é/égantes have substituted for 
the fur or feather boa a wide scarf of 
black moiré or soft silk, edged with a 
deep flounce of antique cream lace. 
These scarfs—or Directoire cravats, as 
they are sometimes styled—are passed 
twice around the neck and tied at the 
throat in an immense bow. ‘They are 
extremely becoming to a pretty face, and 
the lace ends, falling almost to the waist, 
impart an air of undoubted style to an 
out-door costume. 


An absolutely new veil, under whose 
benign influence even the faultiest com- 
plexion obtains a measure of beauty, de- 
serves to become popular. It is made 
of fine black Russian net, dotted with 
chenille, and is bordered with an ap- 
pliqué of black lace. ‘The secret of its 
mysterious power lies in the fact that it 
is furnished with a lining of the finest 
and palest pink tulle, which, while prac- 
tically invisible, has a peculiarly soften- 
ing effect upon the face. 

A dainty house slipper, which is both 
tasteful and effective, is made of heavy 
black satin, which is cut away over the 
instep and replaced by an insertion of 
jet open-work, extending to within half 
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The same 
idea is prettily carried out in an evening 
slipper of white satin, the insertion in 
this instance being wrought in gold and 
seed pearls. 


an inch of the pointed toe. 


A fichu of black tulle, decorated with 
an appliqué of cream lace, forms a pretty 
addition to a home evening gown. For 
young girls a picturesque mode of wear- 
ing it is to cross it over the bust and, 
passing it under the arms, to tie it at 
the waist-line in the back; but older 
women usually prefer to knot it in front 
in an expansive bow with long ends. 


A picturesque and comparatively in- 
expensive tea jacket is made of scarlet 
surah and is trimmed with potnt 
de Bruges lace. The bodice is al- 
most concealed by a broad fichu 
of the lace, which 
point to the waist back and front, 
and at the shoulders is draped after 
the fashion of an over-sleeve. The 
jaunty double basques, cut on the 
approved circular principle, are 
edged with narrow guipure, as also 
are the pointed turned-back collar 
and the wide cuffs that terminate - 
the enormous sleeves. ‘These, 
which end a little below the elbow, are 
prettily finished with deep flounces of 
the point de Bruges. 


MY LADY’S COIFFURE. 


In the sphere of the accomplished 
coiffeur there are as many fluctuations 
in fashion as in those of the cou/urier 
or the artiste en chapeauz, for the hair 
of the true élégante must needs be 
dressed to accord with the period of her 
costume. In these enlightened times 
no anachronisms are tolerated even in 
the matter of hair-dressing, and the belle 
whose loveliness is enshrined in a Res- 
toration gown must see to it that her 
tresses are carefully arranged @ la Marie 
Amélie; but if, on the other hand, the 
robe be fashioned after the Empire 
model, then the coiffure a la Grecque is 
in order. No one who devotes even or- 
dinary attention to matters of fashion 
should ever be guilty of confounding 
the costume of one epoch with the coif- 
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fure of another; and this being the 
case, it is apparent that this interesting 
branch of my lady’s toilette demands 
more than a passing consideration. 
But although we are accustomed to 
submit in most instances to the unwrit- 
ten laws of Madame la 
A, Mode, it is nevertheless 
“Ya good deal of a pity that 
there should be any fash- 
as ionable mode of dressing 
| the hair, inasmuch as 


experience teaches that 
tp what will infinitely be- 
an come one woman will 
gal = tend ~—s to 


accentuate all 


Spring Coat. Fig. 187. For description see page 384, 
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Figs. 1 and 2. 


the facial imperfections of another. Ev- 
ery woman should therefore make it her 
study to discover just what style is best 
adapted to her peculiarities of feature 
and expression, and, having discovered 
it, should deviate from it as little as may 
be. It is quite within the range of pos- 
sibility to accomplish this, and yet at the 
same time to follow the trend of the 
mode within a reasonable distance. For 
middle-aged and elderly women, espe- 
cially, this is an admirable and safe rule 
to follow, inasmuch as the adoption of 
an unfamiliar or an unbecoming style of 
hair-dressing will frequently have the 
undesirable effect of adding five or ten 
years to the apparent age. 

The fashionable coiffures of the day, 
like most other of our accepted modes, 
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come to us from the French, than whom 
there is no nation more carefully coiffé. 
The long, loose coil arranged low in the 
nape of the neck, which /a belle Pari- 
stenne has favored for a couple of seasons 
past, is adopted by many young women, 
and is extremely becoming ‘to. most. 
The hair is waved loosely — never 
** frizzed ”-——on the top and sides of the 
head, a few soft curls being permitted 
to fall over the forehead. The curl in 
the centre, though still affected by some, 
is nevertheless exceedingly trying to 
most women, and should never be at- 
tempted unless features and complex- 
ion are alike faultless. 

Perhaps the style most widely pat- 
ronized at the present moment is the 
Psyche knot, of which we have seen 
numberless varieties—not all of them 
pleasing—within the past half-dozen 
years or so. The fashionable small 
hat is especially designed for this style 
of coiffure, which can only be satisfac- 
torily adjusted by the hand of a clever 
artist. Indeed, it may be remarked 





in a general way that but few women 
are capable of dressing their own hair 
with really artistic effect. 

Many ultra-fashionable women now 
dress their hair after the mode in vogue 
in Colonial times, having it waved and 
turned back from the face in the de- 
lightfully quaint style familiarized by 
the portraits of a century ago. This 
fashion, however, charming as it is in 
itself, is by no means generally becom- 
ing to the women of to-day, whose 
faces, on the whole, lack the dignity 
and repose that distinguished their an- 
cestresses. ‘The face of the modern 
woman, with its vivacity and chic, seems 
to require some softening influence, and 
unquestionably looks its best when en- 
framed with little wilful curls. 

And speaking of curls reminds one of 
a disquieting rumor that has lately been 
going the rounds—that Dame Fashion, 
in her newly-developed tendency to look 
backward for novelties, has been tempt- 
ed to sanction a return to ringlets. Just 
what the fin de siécle woman would do 
with a ‘shower of golden curls,” such 
as distinguished Miss Braddon’s Lady 
Audley and other heroines of that 
somewhat sentimental period, is rather 
difficult to determine; but anent the 
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direful prospect an English contemporary 

recently published the following stanzas : 

‘“What ! Go back to ringlets? Impossible 
quite ! 

What girl worth the name would become such 
a fright ? 

What girl but whose brain most indignantly 
whirls 

At the thought of what’s meant by returning 
to curls ? 

The papers, the fluids for curling, the tongs, 

The meek, mincing air which to ringlets be- 
longs, 

And the dozens of things one would have to 
forego— 

What ! go back to ringlets ? 
Oh, never ! Oh, no! 

‘Just think, if you can, how we strong, 
healthy girls 

Should play at lawn-tennis if hampered by 
curls ! 

Just fancy the state in which ringlets would 
get 

At the end of a fiercely competitive ‘set’ ! 

Just think what weak ‘ service’ the notion im- 
plies, 

And what ‘faults’ we should make with our 
curls in our eyes ! 

Unless back to croquet we’re ready to go, 

Our answer to ringlets 
Is, ‘Never! Oh, no!’” 

Any article professing to treat intelli- 
gently of artistic hair-dressing would be 
obviously incomplete without at least a 
passing allusion to the ornaments in 
vogue. These consist chiefly of long 
pins of gold or tortoise-shell, which are 
sometimes set with diamonds or other 
gems ; but it must always be borne in 
mind that jewelled pins must never be 
worn on the street, where they invaria- 
bly have a painfully vulgar look. With 
an evening coiffure a la Grecque, a 
coronet is frequently worn ; but a popu- 
lar and graceful decoration for the hair 
of a young woman is a simple fillet of 
ribbon or velvet, tied in a pretty bow. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


Fic. 179 displays an exquisitely sim- 
ple evening gown from the Maison 
Worth, Paris. It is made of striped 
pékin in two shades of gold, the ma- 
terial being cut so that the stripes form 
chevrons. The skirt trimming, consist- 
ing of flounces of point d’ Angleterre, 
follows out the same idea, and the lace 
berthe which forms the corsage decora- 
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tion is likewise arranged with a pointed 
effect. The ceintfure is of satin match- 
ing the color of the dress. For the il- 
lustration see page 371. 


Fig. 180 represents a dainty evening 
gown for a young lady. It is made of 
mauve Liberty satin, veiled with pale 
yellow mull de soie, embroidered in 
mauve. The simple waist, finished 
around the bust @ la vierge, termi- 
nates in a folded ceinture of change- 
able velvet, and the full sleeves are 
made transparently of chiffon in mauve 
and pale yellow. The gown is of Bloom 
design, and is shown on page 372. 


Figs. 181 and 182. In this illustra- 
tion is delineated an effective spring 
cloak from Worth, modelled in rich 
black velvet dotted with paillettes. 
The cloak is bordered with an ap- 
pliqué of wide guipure, extending in 
long, narrow points to the shoulders, 
the remainder of the decoration con- 
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sisting of a wide galon embroidered in 
jet and spangles. This cloak is finished 
at the neck with a collar of ostrich 
feathers. The illustration will be found 
on page 373. 


Fig. 183 delineates an _ attractive 
promenade costume for early spring. 
The gown, which is designed by Bloom, 
is appropriately developed in woollen 
satin cloth of the new Maria Louisa 
shade of blue, and is trimmed with fine 
braid combining various shades of blue 
and gold. The skirt, which has a dec- 
oration of the braid around the hem, 
has on each side two panels of cream 
cloth embroidered in an Andalusian de- 
sign in blue and gold; the back is dis- 
posed in three full organ plaits. The 
bodice is also of the embroidery, the 
yoke and guimpe being of blue cloth 
braided to correspond with the skirt. 
The rounded hip pieces are similarly 
treated. The puffed sleeve is made of 
shaded blue and cream moiré miroir, 
finished with deep cuffs of the blue 
cloth, and the Marie Stuart ruff around 
the neck is of cream chiffon. For this 
illustration refer to page 375. 


Fic. 184 shows a handsome Bloom 
reception gown for a young matron. 
The draped petticoat is of white Liberty 
satin, and is finished at the hem with 
a garniture of pink and tea roses, a sim- 
ilar decoration appearing on the corsage. 
The overskirt is of shaded moiré, bro- 
caded in a Pompadour design of roses. 
The sleeves, of the same rich fabric, are 
finished at the shoulders with three 
rows of tea-rose chiffon, puffed a ?.Amé- 
lie. ‘The butterfly paniers are of point 
appliqué lace, and terminate at the back 
in a sash and long ends. The dress 
is illustrated on page 377. 


Kia. 185 portrays a typical Redfern 
promenade gown, which will be found 
especially suitable for early spring. It 
is made of the covert coating so popular 
in Kurope, the close-fitting waistcoat 
being of Tattersall vesting. The flar- 
ing skirt is cut after the most approved 
model, its sole decoration being four 
rows of stitching around the bottom. 
The short coat is cut with a flaring 
basque, and has sleeves of moderate 





FASHIONS. 


fulness. All the seams are strapped in 
tailor fashion. ‘This eminently smart 
costume is illustrated on page 378. 


Fie. 186. A charming demi-saison 
gown for home wear is here shown. It 
is modelled in Egyptian vicuna, shaded 
from bronze to olive. The simulated 
underskirt is formed of knife plaitings 
of butter-colored bengaline, surmounted 
by two rows of metal embroidery in 
bronze and green. The skirt, which is 
draped siightly on one side, shows a 
panier effect on both sides, and closes in 
the back beneath a butterfly bow. <A 
striking feature of the bodice, which is 
made of the vicuna, is the long, sloping 
shoulder, made after the model of 1832. 
The sleeves and guimpe are made of 
bengaline matching that on the skirt, 
while the cuffs, ceinture, collar band, 
and bodice decoration are of the metal- 
lic embroidery. Ruches of cream lace 
at the neck and sleeves form a pretty 
finish to the gown, which is designed by 
Bloom, and is illustrated on page 380. 


Fic. 187. In this illustration is pre- 
sented a spring coat of Redfern de- 
sign. It is developed in gray cheviot, 
strikingly combined with butter-colored 
moiré. "lhe coat fits tightly in the back, 
where the skirt portion is disposed in 
full organ plaits; in the front it is 
deeply pointed. ‘The revers and vest of 
the moiré are braided effectively with 
black, and loops of black cord ornament 
both back and front. The wide Man- 
darin sleeves are faced with the moiré, 
of which fabric the undersleeves also are 
composed. For the illustration, refer 
to page 381. 





A NEW pearl necklace, which fits 
closely about the throat, is fastened in 
front with a cord and tassels of flexible 
gold, which may be manipulated so as 
to allow the necklace to fit any neck, and 
entirely obviates the necessity for a 
clasp, which is never anything but a 
delusion and a snare. Pendent from 
one of the tassels is a large pure white 
diamond having a pear-shaped pearl be- 
neath ; while from the other hangs an 
alexandrite—a charming stone of chame- 
leon-like propensities, which is green 
by day and red by night. 
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pOUGHS AND COLDS 


are only the beginning. Lungs are weak- 
ened next, the body becomes emaciated, 
and then the dreaded Consumption Germ 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- 
phosphites, overcomes Coughs and 
Colds, strengthens the Lungs, and 
supplies vital energy. Piysicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Babies and Children 


and Weak Mothers respond readily to the nourishing 


powers of Secott’s Emulsion. They like the taste of 
it, too. 





Don’t be Deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New-York City. Druggists sell it, 
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A KID, A CALF, AND A CATASTROPHY. 
























Straws show 


S which way the wind 
/ — blows. Watch them— 
c- and be convinced, When youseeall sorts 





N 


=~ 


SX 7 of washing powders patterned 
pe after Pearline; when you see it 
Z SS imitated in appearance, in name, 


SAS] * sin everything except merit; when 
you find three persons using Pear? 
ne where two used it a year ago; when you hear it as 
a household word with the best housekeepers; when 
you find its former enemies nowits staunchest friends; 
—then you may know the wind is taking you along 
Xx toward Pearline. 
2  Whynot gowithit? Youare losing money by 
trying to head the other way; money, and labor, 
and time and patience. 
Go with the rest—use Pearline—and you stop 
losing, and begin to gain. Millions realize that there 
is everything to gain and nothing to lose—with 
Pearline. 





Peddlers and some grocers will tell you, ‘‘this is as good 


~~ Blowing as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—but what a 


puff for Pearline. 199 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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“DRE SS-STAYS 


BETTER THAN WHALEBONE, 
“OR ANY OTHER SUBSTITUTE FOR WHALEBONE 


Dealers are Authorized to REFUND THE MONEY 
in any case where ROYAL-BONE breaks. 
wrinkles, or fails to give perfect satisfac- 
tion in SIX MONTHS wear ina dress. a 


ri FOR SALE AT THE BEST | 
DRY GOODS STORE S. 


By mail postage paid 20 Cents per dozen. 


THOS. P. TAYLOR. Manufacturer, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN 


Chicago 
Real 


Estate 


“Now a Staple Security in the 
Markets of the World” 


The men who made Chicago great and the 
World’s Fair 
Chicago Heights. 























a success are now developing 





Forty Bankers and business men of 
C 





hicago are the 





ders and directors of 
Association. 

of the remarkable 
— 


in the development o 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS 


Large 


Land 
The 


in Chicago Real 


history advance 


will be repeated 


Buy a lot 


profits assured, 


now. Easy payments. 
Special attention given to 
investments for outside parties. Deal with 
responsible people. 


Write for Full Information. (2 GET OUR RATING. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS LAND ASSOCIATION 


Main Floor, Chamber of Commerce 


CHICAGO 








foun- | 
the Chicago Heights 





Every reason 
why it should 


For Dr. Warner’s 
Coraline Corsets are 
made in 25 styles— 
modeled to fit every 
variety of figure. 


Every store sells 
them. They must fit. 








D™ T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Removes ‘Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
Patches, Rash and Skin disease s, and eve! 
D blemish on beauty, and defies de tection. tt 
m has stood the test of 43 years, 
mand is so harmicss we taste it to 
be sure it is properly made. 
Accept no counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Sayre said to 
a lady of the haut-ton (a pa- 
tient) : ‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.’’ For 
sale by all Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in the U. S., 
Canadas, and Furope. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones St., New York. 









PURIFIES as well as 
Beawtifles the Skin 
No os 1etic 
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I am now prepared to present for your consideration 
a larger, finer, and more select stock of Diamond and 
Gem Jewelry than ever before. The magnificent Dia- 
mond Star represented in this illustration is fully worth 


$150. Present priceonly. . . . . . $75.00 





0666666666646 66666666664 
i 
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I import all Diamonds and other Precious Stones in 
the rough, free of custom duty; cut, polish, and have 
special settings made for them on the premises, thus 
effecting a saving of 50%. The Marquise ring repre- 
sented in the illustration is fully worth $100. Present 


priceeanly. . . 1.2 ss so « « SERBS 








$4464644464646444464644464646446466 
(324444444444 4464444464444 


A large assortment of fashionable Diamond Scarf 
Pins, with Turquoise, Emerald or Sapphire centres, 
They are very fashionable and generally retail at $50. 


Present price for same as illustration . . $25.00 








4446464646464646464646464646446444644644 
3222 ODD DODDS DDD DS 


WATCHES. 
E. Howard double extra heavy solid gold 14 carat 
case, regular price, $65, present price, . 49. 
Waltham, same, regular $30, present price, 19.00 
Silver Waltham, regular $12, present price, 7,50 
All Watches warranted perfect timers and kept in 
order for six years free. 





The Optical Department is under the immediate 
direction of Professor Meyer. Fitting, examination 
and prescription free. 
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LADIES 





THE 
GREATAMERICAY 


HOW ARE YOUR 


CHINA CLOSETS? 


Are the old dishes chipped and cracked, 
and unsuited to setting off a spotless table- 
cloth? We will replenish it FREE. 
Why drink poor teas and coffees and ruin 
your health, when you can get the best at 
cargo prices? PREMIUMS forall. 


Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and 


ComMPANY 


Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music 
Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille 
Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, Plates, 
Knives and Forks, Tumblers, Goblets, given 
to Club Agents. GOOD INCOMES 
made by getting orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices, 
Work for all. «3 1-2 lbs. fine teas by 
mail or express for $2.00, Charges paid. 
Headquarters in the United States for Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


Do You Like Good Teas # Coffees 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), 
FREE toall Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, 
P.O. Bex 289. 





CHOICE SOc. SEYS- 


Set B—16 pkts. Vegetable Seeds, - 
“ E--20 pkts. Flower Seeds, *- 
« F—10 Lovely Carnation Pinks, 
“ G-—l0 Prize Chrysanthemums, 

“ Hi—4Superb French Cannas, 
* J—10 Elegant Roses, - + - + 
“ M—24 Fine Gladioli Bulbs, - - 
“ P-—6 Hardy Ornamental Shrubs, 
* H—t Choice Grape Vines, - - 
% each of any two sets,- - 
No two plants alike in these sets. 


Any 3 Sets, $1,25; 5 for $2. 


mail, postpaid. Safe arrival and 
satisfactiot. guaranteed. Order by the 
letters from thisadvt. NOW as these are 
introductory sets not in catalogue, an 
elegant annual of 168 pages, free. 
Everything of the best forOrchard, 
Vineyard, Lawn and Garden. 40th 
year, 1,000 acres, 28 greenhouses. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO, Box 104. 
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BUNOS 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
NEARLY 100,000 NOW IN USE. 


Received Highest Award, World's Fair, Chicago. 
JUDGES’ REPORT: 

“The TONE is Musical and Powerful, combined with a sym- 
pathetic and Singing quality, especially marked in the 
Grands.”’ 

“The SCALE is thoroughly even and the ACTION of the 
Highest Grade.’’ 

“The TOUCH is firm, yet easy and elastic, and repeats 
promptly.” 

“The MATERIALS used are the Best, and superior work- 
manship is manifested in every detail.” 

“The CASES are artistic in design, and the taste shown in 
the selection of woods merits special commendation.” 


This only confirms the opinion of the Musical Public. 


THE FISCHER PIANO >2s kept in advance of all 


improvements relating to a 





high grade piano, and stands to-day unrivalled in all its excel- 
lencies of 


TONE, 


ENDURANCE, 
ACTION AND WORKMANSHIP. 





110 FIFTH AVE., corner 16th Street, 


NEW Tork. 





AWC ari Lorne, 


Why nolL have one? 


Send for our handsomely illustrated book, 
which tells you all about it. Contains Designs 
and Plans of Beautiful Homes of many styles i‘ 







and prices, also Designs for laying out and 
beautifying your grounds, sent for 20 cts. 
in stamps, or silver, or 





\\ 











to any one ordering our 1894 Book, 


“New Model Dwellings,” 


This Beautiful Book—Just Out~—con- 
tains Designs, Plansand Interiors,with 
estimates, of 100 medium and low cos 
Houses, (#400 to $10,000) which for convenience and a 
far surpasses anything yet published. Price $1.00. 
CEO. F. BARBER & CO., Arch’t., Knoxville, Tenn. 








A N TER Who would 
| save expense 
memes Will get our 


] i catalogues, sugges- 
| tions, plans and estimates— FREE 





Rare Novelties in Trees, Shrubs and Plants 
from all parts of the world — not to be found 
elsewhere in U. S. 


@ SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 
Discriminating buyers, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
who want only the best,| - I 
, - parts of the U.S. 200 ACRES FINEST 
— We refer STOCK IN U. S, 
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PARKER 
> 
my HAIR BALSAM LEWIS’ 98% LYE 
eanses a utifies the ir. 
Promotes @. luxuriant. growth. POWDERED AND PERFUMED (PaTeNTep). 
| The strongest and purest Lye made. 
Lye, it being a fine powder and packed in a can 


50c, and $1.00 at Druggists with removable lid, the contents are always ready 
for use. Will make the best perfumed Hard Soap 


Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 














us. Ladies are equally as successful 





in 20 minutes without boiling. 
to Conpuct ENTERTAINMENTS, etc.; a book free, cleansing waste 
McAllister, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 


$10.00 to $25.00 per week made b- apg for 


Unlike other 


It is the best for 
pipes, disinfecting sinks, closets, 
washing bottles, paints, trees, ete. 


PENNA. SALT MFG. CO., Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 





Parties preterred who can devote their entire time and 


attention to the business, but spare moments may be used to good 
~~ ants age. A sple ndid ——: Address, for particulars, SHOR I HAND. 


shading, non-position, connective vowel 


. JOHNSON & CO., No. 5 S, 11th Street, Richmond, Va. 
like print ; great brevity. 





re WIFE °Ai'ano Pay rreicnr. 


You can write sentences in an 
— bv the celebrated 


PERNIN method. 


Lessons by Mair. Trial Free. 


Write to H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 





—— Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
ce 
ax $10. 50 ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 

tachments and guaranteed for 10 yeare Shipped any 














Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














THOS. J. MYERS, | 206 Market St. Phila., Pa. 


where on 3) days’ trial. No money required in ad- pe 
vance. 75,000 now in use. World's Fair Meda! awarded or § air I 
Buy from factory, save a and agents’ profit. 
¥ { Write to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE Medal and Diploma 
Eon our INCUBATOR and 9s 
BROODER Combined. 
” Leads I \ 


6 
3 cts, to 50 cts. a roll, Send Re liable 
8 cts. for 100 fine Samples, $1 Er rt yrenr mee in wil 
will buy handsome paper and Bia'paes ontaies # cents fn tampa for our 







Poultry, it 
» giving valuable points 


border for a large room, on Poultry Culture. Address 
Paper Hangers’ large complete sample book. $1.00 | Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. Quincy, tl. 


them — 


OSRRASCSORSERORESSSSRGRERSCORES ERE SREEESF TREE ~See see! 


ighest Awards 





_ —— 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 


1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 
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Souvenir 
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Overworked bodily or mentally, or if the system is 
run down from any cause whatsoever, and when 
everything has failed, try the effects of the most 

popular French Tonic, “VIN MARIANI,” which, since 30 
years, is recognized by the entire Medical Profession as 
uniformly reliable. 

At all Druggists. Ask for “ Vin Mariani.” 

To avoid disappointment accept no substitutions. 

SPECIAL OFFER: We send, gratis, 75 Portraits, Autographs, 
Original Sketches, Designs, Biographical Notes, etc., of Celebrities selected 
from many thousands who, since 30 years, have testified to the superiority 


of “VIN MARIANI.” 
MARIANI & CO., 
Paris: 41 Boulevard Haussmann. 


London: 239 Oxford Street. 52 West 15th Street, New York. 














COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
CHICAGO, 1893. 


Highest Award 


+6 es 


@ CANFIELD 
Dress 


‘Shield 





JARED H, CANFIELD, -for.. 
“ion. Heartbure and Dyape Tat at dd ee SUPERIORITY OF ouR SHIELDS 
DON’T MAKE ANY MISTAKE. CET ee we 
. > ] . 
centr nt RIMLEY’S.  ¢ EXCELLENCY OF THE GOODS. 
California Pepsin Chewing Guus and two Scent stamps, . 
and we will send you * Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll—Mr. Canfield Rubber Co. 
Hyde,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, or any of our other 
1700 fine books. Send for list. For ten cents and two out- NEW YORK, LONDON, ano PARIS. 
side wees rs we will mail you one elegant dio. of our 
laying Cards. J, P, PRIMLEY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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rARNISH ES cam 











To the 400. 





\ \ J HY should you spend thousands on your houses, horses 





and carriages, and overlook the fact that your doors and 

window-frames are finished with Varnish that will not stand 
exposure ? 

Why should your doors not be as well varnished as your 
carriages ? 


Instruct your painter to use the 


Special Door and Window Varnish | 


Made by the 


Beckwith-Chandler 
Varnish Company, 





Makers of Fine Coach Varnishes, 


Newark, N. J. 


It not only gives a superior finish, but secures the greatest 


possible durability. 
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Don’t Dose.your Stomach 


NN Ni 





with a lot of patent medicines in hopes of curing 


) coughs and colds, lame sides and aching backs, 


rheumatism, kidney pains or neuralgia; use a rem- 


| edy that will do its work while you work, use what 
| physicians recommend and use Dr. Grosvenor’s 


|BELL-CAP-SIC 


PLASTERS. 


** * * © “ Bell-cap-sie Plasters and I are old 


friends, and I can unhesitatingly say that they are 
a 


the best plasters made, for I have tried all kinds, and 
i think I am competent to judge. Old Dr. Mabon, 
of Allegheny, at one time prescribed two or three 


| kinds of plasters for me, but none of them had the 
y slightest effect, when a neighbor insisted on my try- 


ing a Lell-cap-sic llaster. It acted likeacharm,and 
ever since I a my friends have been using them, 
and no other. I know that after my experience Dr. 


s Mabon, py his death, would never prescribe any 
; other kind of plaster but Bell-cap-sic, 


“ Yours truly, 
“Emsworth, Pa., Nov. 8, 1893. “Mrs. Gro. LYLE.” 


Bell-cap-sic Plasters cure by absorption, when all 
others fail. Try one, and you will say, with thou- 
sands of others, that they 


Give Quick Relief 


From Pain. 


CAUTION. —The genuine Bell-cap-sic Plasters have a picture of a Bellin the back cloth—look for it. For sale by 
Druggists every where—25 cents each—or J. M. GROSVENOR & CO., Boston, Mass. 


K RE M LI N C R EA M the best dentifrice made for cleansing the teeth and purifying the breath, 
9 Samplessent free. Try one, J. M. GROSVENOR & VO., Boston, Mass, 





ST. LOUIS MACAZINE 


TO YOUR ADDRESS 


Two Years for $1. 


The regular price of the St. Louis Magazine is $1.50 a year, but 
in offering it to you at ¢1 for two years (which 1s less than cost) 
we hope to in that time get you so interested in our Monthly that 
you will continue taking the Magazine always. ‘The loss to us in 
sending it to you two years for $1 we consider as so much money 
spent in advertising our Magazine and creating a permanent and 
enormously incressed circulation. Hence if the monthly visits 
of the St. Louis Magazine to your family for two years are made, 
we flatter ourselves you will become a permanent subscriber, 
Send along your dollar and receive the St. Louis Magazine for 
two full years. If you desire a late sample copy, send 1oc for one, 
and also receive an 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR CHARM 


with Lord’s Prayer coined in smallest characters. 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, 
for Dramatic Clubs, Comedies, farces, tab'eaux 


DRA MA vivants, and other entertainments for church 


and school exhibitions. Wigs and beards, paper scenery, minstrel 
goods, etc. Send for descriptive list No. 15. HAROLD ROORBACH. 
Theatrical Bookseller, 132 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


2819 OLIVE ST., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











For two-cent stamps we will send you 

| <a a brilliant Gem of unusual color 
and acopy of * 7he Great Divide,” provided 
you write you saw this in Godey’s, 
Address, ‘‘ The Great Divide,” Denver,Colo. 
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A Thinking " 
hi 

* Machine 

Is what the brain is. It needs the 

nourishment of a stimulating and 
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De 
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“ 


a natural food. There is no product jg 
4 that contains more phosphorus, lime ¥ 
i and sodium—food for the brain and a 
+ nerves—than as 
s 








Wy, 
7>. 


<a 
: 


. 
a 


ApS 





This claim is based on physiological 
2 facts. Thinking men and women 
M should use it at least twice a day. 
Never buy Bouillon for the sick, 
except in Glass Bottles. 


: 
s 


. Grocers and Druggists. 
¥Z Six 14 pint bottles expressed for $1.50. Send >< 


x stamps for book, ‘* Household Hints.” 
E. S. Burnham Co., 120 Ganesvoort St., N.Y. 3% 
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Handsome new 160-p.Catalogue free 


Evergreens, Koses, Hardy Plants, FOR 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, °°. ie ou azine 


PRINC PLANTING. 


T R E E FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL gsr. rapes, smait trus 
. 














ESPEY’S 


FRACRANT CREAM. 


For chapped hands, face, lips. or any irritation 
of the skin. Is a scientific food and tonic for 
the skin and complexion. Prevents tendency to 
wrinkles, or ageing of the skin. Keeps the face 
and hands soft, smooth and plump. Ask for it 
and take no substitute. 

SOLD BY ALL RELIABLE DRUGGISTS 












IFU ar AZY quilt of soo square inches 
‘ , made with package of 60 
splendid Silk pieces, assorted bright colors, 25c. 5 packs $1.00. 
Silk,Plush, and Velvet, 40 large pieces, assorted colors, soc. 


Lemarie’s Silk Mills Little Ferry, N. J. 








AGENTS $75 4 WEEK 


ee AT HOME, 
using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. the moa- 
ern method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates gold, 
> silver, nickel, etc , on watches, 
Ghieweiry, table-ware, bicycles and 
all metal goods ; fine outfits for 
yiagents; different sizes; always 
ready; no battery; no toy; no 
experience; no limit to plating 
needed; a great money maker. 
erk No. 15, Columbus, Ohio. 
SU N-LIT CALI FORNI , THE PLEIADES of 
a the Republic— the seven 
southern counties—told of in a double MipwinreEk ANNUAL of 
the Los ANGELES ‘Times, Rarest region of the Union. 10 ets, 


Address THE TIMES, Los Angeles, California. 
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ARE YOU PUZZLED ers, ce'ite many 


ronize? Ifsosend 

for a dozen or more Catalogues and carefully com- 

pare them, but DON’T FORGET to include ours. 
A packet of our celebrated “PRIZE” ASTER 
SEEDS Free, if you mention this paper. 








Address, The Calla Greenhouses, Calla, Ohio. 
‘Yee WALL cor PAP 
ee WALL ctr PAPER 


lor Beauty and Economy cannot be excelled, Send roc, for postage 
and receive roo samples Fine Wall Paper, with match Borders and 


Ceilings. Wm,Walace, 1625 Pine St,, Philada,, Pa, 





at home, to assist us preparing ad- 

dresses, also other writing and easy 

office work. $25 to $30 per week entire 
NBR se 


f convenient enclose stamp. 


year. J 
WOMAN’S CO-OPERATIVE TUILET CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. (ine.) 





™ GILL ENGRAVING CO, GODEYS 


Cye 104 CHAMBERS ST, 9.1, 2 
HALF-TONE ENGRAVERS FOR _o ee 
# AND MOST OF THE LEADING MAGAZINES S 





DANIES, TURNER & CoO., 
Foreign Express and Custom-House Brokers, 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ae 





READINGS, RECITATIONS, 
CATALOGUES FREE!!! 
DE WITT, ROBE BI., N. ¥. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 




















































No bicycle ever made at all approaches them in 
beauty and style joined to excellence of construc- 
tion; none so strongly appeals to the experienced 
rider as meeting every requirementof a_ perfect 
mount. 

The need of repairs for Columbias will be infre- 
quent under our new system of inspection, which 
now begins with a scientific analysis of the raw 
material by a metallurgist, and only ends when 
thorough tests have been made of the complete 
machine and all its parts. 


1894 Standard Price, $125.00. 
POPE MFG. CO. 


Seven, newly Gasigned wheels are shown BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
in our 1894 Catalogue which will intere 
qvery cyclist. Our agente furnish it frea, CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 


or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 


, : | “The best low-priced machine ever built”"—@. W. N. Yost. 
| THE DENSMORE. American $56 Typewriter 





stiomdatble 








Complete, Simple, Durable. 








| A Splendid Investment for those who can’t 








4 
afford the TIME to learn and MONEY to buy an 
A Did you ever consider that in typewriting the real work is per- | expensive typewriter. It is the only standard ser- 
— , formed at the key-board, and the lessening of fatigue resulting : ee . sae 
from | viceable instrument, at a popular price, writing 71 
MACHINE WITH LIGHT TOUCH? characters on full width paper, the same as a $100 
This is one of several essential features in which the Dens- ollie be oe ia : ” ‘- Rs te 
g more demonstrably excells every competitor, Recently awarded machine, It is a great educator for the youns» 
contract to supply machines to the U. S. War Department. Now | dignifies business correspondence, and makes a_posi- 
ready, the 1894 Model with strong, new features, pronounced by fi a ; i a 
—_ Pres. Frisbee, Wells College, ‘* a fine study,’’ and by many others tive pleasure of writing of all kinds. Send for illus- 
6" b] . " M yr : . i e ” . . 
’ Re Fhe Worlds Greatest Typewriter,’ indeed.” | trated catalogue and testimonials. 
: epresented in every large city, Pamphlet free. 5 
rs ° e 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., American Typewriter Co., 
> 202 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | Room 20, 265 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
=: Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with 
that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


which hardens and invigorates the (;UMS, purifies and 
perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves the 
TEETH, from youth to old age. 
sy those who have used it, it is regarded as an in- 
dispensable adjunct of the toilet. 1t thoroughly removes 
tartar from the teeth, without injuring the enamel. 
Persons afraid to laugh lest they should disclose 


the discoloration of their teeth, have only to brush 

them every day with fragrant 
SOZODONT, 

in order to remove the blemish. No article for the 


toilet, possesses a greater claim to public confidence, and 
to few are accorded such a large share of public favor. 











with Marks’ 


Artificial Arms and Legs 


Patent Rubber Hands and Feet 
are Natural in Action, Noiseless in [otion, 


and the Most Durable in Construction. 

























A Treatise, 


Address : 





E stablished Forty 








It is not unusual to see a 
farmer working 





in the fields 











Hand for their many advantages. 
Exposition they received the highest award. 
and purchased by the United States and foreign Governments. 


containing 430 pages, with 
FREE ; also a formula for taking measurements by which limbs 
can be made and sent to all parts of the world with fit guaranteed. 


with an artificial leg, or an 
engineer, conductor, brake- 
man, fireman, carpenter, 
mason, miner; in fact, men 
of every voc ation, wearing 
one or two artificial legs, 
with rubber feet of MArks’ 
Patents, performing as 
much as men in possession 
of all their natural mem- 
bers,and experiencing little 
or no inconvenience, 

Over 15,000 in use, scat- 
tered in all parts of the 
world, Eminent surgeons 
and competent judges com- 
mend the Rubber Foot and 
At the World's Columbian 
‘They are endorsed 





260 illustrations, sent 


A. A. MARKS, 


701 Broadway, New York City. 





lvears., 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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PRICE soc. 7 Let those who have 
m pale faces t It is A GREAT RES- 
TORATIVE banc that acts upon the 
blood immediately. 
Be Sure You Cet BURNHAM’S. 
Our formula is a secret. No other is 
just as good.” All grocers sell it. 


Six int bottles 
wa! Ae et hotties expressed fo for r $l. 50. Send 


E. 8. BURNHAM P+ tren N.Y. 





























EY tALCYON HALL 
% , Miflbrook, 















i a ””  Puchess Co. 
ol aad R. U. 
n- r G, 
es as 
é 
se . 
sh 
he 
on _ is situated on the summit of Dutchess 
; County, go miles from New York. It is a rolling 
- County, which in depth and beauty of landscape and fine 
roads resembles the best English country. The scenery 





is enhanced by a background of mountains in places 120 
miles distant—elevation 1,000 feet—gravel soil—air dry and 


invigorating. 


Halcyon Hall is conceded to be the most beautiful 

Hotel in the world. It is more than Club-house. It is 

more than Hotel. It is a gentleman’s country home of 
rare elegance and beauty where the privilege of paying is 
accorded to guests, thus presenting the unique experience 
of all the delights of a visit with none of its obligations. 


House opens for the season of 1894 on or about 





May first. 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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“PERFECTION” and have a few hours’ spare time can get work to do at home i 
Dyes. Sample to occupy their spare time profitably, Address } 


DONT Dye cuca = | WOMENS CROCHET | 



















eards showing mea ‘ . : , a % 

new colors sen L. WHITE & CO.,, 209 State St., Chicago, Hl, i 

H FREE. For 40c. we will send you 6 pkgs. of any 5 

. colors you wish to try. Single pkg. 10c. i 
a W. CUSHING & Co., Box 4,, Foxcroft, Me. a 4 
aE pa C g 
' ] Correspondence ; 


. P i , peta - Ine . 
Select parties; best ticketing facilities; choicest ocean (Incorporated.) 


berths, Send for * TOURIST GAZETTE. J.COTNER, Jr..See’y 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N.Y. —_(Est. 1844.) AT gvib Goon 


Official Ticket Agents Chiet Trunk Lines, HO Ni E Send 10c. stamps fo ‘ 
2 particulars. 
Ranselneveencccnn | | CONSTIPATION ctu 
Money selling Beveridge Cooker. AND 


EUROP HOLY LAND, CALIFORNIA, BER- ee gre 
» MUDA, FLORIDA, MEXICO, Etc. { AW School of Law. : “ 








SE wt ee > 































i URE. 
bong pp tg oo F Address UNIVERSITY MEDICAL CO., Dept. A3. 
' =| and fuel. Cooks on oil, gas or coal stove. (Treatise mailed free.) 75 43d St., Chicago, Ill- 
4 f! Agents Wanted, either sex. Big Pay. 
y _| A lady sold 1730 in one town. Address, 
=. W. E. BEVERIOGE, BALTIMORE, Mb. wanted to write at home, best wages, 2c. stamp. 
Blush of Roses. South Bend, Ind. 
é 
r) Catalog is a tb +b 
Send for it 
ee ee B & carefully = 

4 Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pain, pie poe es a Be 


| discoloration or injury with ** Pilla Solvene.” Sealed The CALLA GREENHOUSES. CALLA, OHIO 
; particulars, 60. Wileox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


is a Monthly Magazine for people who travel for health or pleasure. It is of 
interest to people who do not travel. ‘The subscription price is $1.00 a year. A 4 
specimen number will be sent upon application to g 


F. G. BARRY, Publisher, Utica, N. Y- 
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BICYCLE MAKERS 


to that great democratic power, 
THE PUBLIC. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York, 
Manufacturers of 


ONNOLOC 


BICYCLES 


have kept apace with the march of improve- 





On which all 
World’s Championships 


°92 and 93 were won. 








ment and set the fashion in wheels and tires, |] Are the a 
receiving strongest 
Highest Award at the World’s Fair. wheels, as 
ALL RAMBLERS ARE GUARANTEED. well as the 
~ lightest 
An instructive book on bicycles and tires free made. 





at any Rambler agency, or sent by mail for two 


2cent stamps. 
: Why The 23-pound road wheel and 19 pound racer are 
ANID My q 
SY Vy, 
“~ 


the firmest, speediest,safest, lightest wheels known. 
The RALEIGH For Catalogue address 
bearings are un- THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO. 


equaled for light- 2081-3 7th Ave. 
} running qualities. New York. 
—— : Chicago Office, 289 Wabash Ave. 


| The Sensation of the Year. 
: 28-inch size 28 lbs., fitted with Wa- r 
verley Clincher Tires, made under $85 

, ) Gormully & Jeffery’s Patents. 

t a Equal to any High Grade Bicycle made, regard 
ess ¢f price. Full line 24.26 and 28-inch sizes 

: Ladies and Gents. Ask for Catalogue **A,”’ mailed 

i penne he thee free. INDIANA BICYCLE COMPA , 


Warranted One Year. Z Street, Indianapolis, Ind., U.s. 


HIGHEST GRADE - CATALOGUES FREF | For Good Living wean free per ie 


lustrated booklet, “ rom Ranciito Table,’ a write-up 
of the cattle industry of the great piains, from the 
| “branding of the maverick” tothe “ round-up” of the 
@ | prime steer into Rex Brand Beef Extract. 
| THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., South Omaha, Neb. 
| GILL ENGRAVING ©, A 
Cre 104 CHAMBERS ST. NY 2 
| wm \_ arty alco 
| EVs 


WILSON, MYERS & (0. NEW York HALF-TONE ENGRAVERS FOR ~ ae 
ICYCLES of all 
zes,at prices trom $12tosies,  AWOMAN'S SUCCESS (isi: 
sizes, at prices from $12 to $165, At | Ld 9 825 a week 
and a complete line of Cycle Sundries (Nohumbug.) MMS. 3: de MANNING, Box Dfe ANNA. OME: 
at our Retail Depar delighted all at the World's Fai 
P tment, Ceylon Teas Sample pa hase ot to aay ho 
(786 Broadway, New York. with price-list. Goods sent pa, gps “~~ veeiaiea 
—_— | IMPORTERS’ TEA CO., 60 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
HOUSANDS ’ 
T BY BUYING Winer eae Oe ee — | CACTU 10, PLANTS bes | boned $1.00. 
7 Catalogue free. A, BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 


FACTORY PR.CES. BICYCLES: le 
JES. allstyles, f 
New and Finest Makes. Write for a a y/ 

= 94 FRE ECATA LOGU Eand join; OVE ff | 

SIEC & Wanted customers. a$2 oy | NESS AND HEAD Noises CURED 

by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Wh 

j 275 Al Wanseel Ave. Camion tin, SUP D EA aoe nent riescaaiirgroed repens tien . ~ 
j - — . tail. Sold only by F. Hiscox ,855 B’way,N.¥. Write for book ofprotf REE 







































+ AND MOST OF THE LEADING MAGAZINES. 
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Many people who don’t happen to have that 
kind think that they cannot prepare delicate 


soups, sauces and made dishes at home, but 


Miss Maria Parloa 
shows that by the use, as a basis, of the well-known 
Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef, 


many delicious dishes can be made in the home kitchen. 


She has written 100 recipes, which 
will be sent gratis, by mail, by Dauchy 
& Co., 27 Park Place, New York. 





— aiid 











KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


Yup OF FIGS 


Its excellence is due toits presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
a truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
p laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 

tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
if stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
P|) ~ millions, and met with the approval 
“'’ of the medical profession, because it 
f NY * : acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly tree from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 Cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup Of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. Sun Fecnsion, Gs. 

CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., = keusyitie ky; 

9 New York, N. Y. 
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FIVE FAMOUS ETCHINGS | 


Issued by 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 





No. 1.—THE WASHINGTON BRIDGE. 


HIS IS A BEAUTIFUL ETCHING, printed on plate paper, 24x32 inches, 
suitable for framing, and gives a picturesque view of the $3,000,000 bridge 
over the Harlem River and New York Central Railroad, at 181st Street, 


New York, said to be the handsomest bridge of its kind in the world. | 











@. 





A copy will be mailed in stiff tube, secure from injury, to any address, 
postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents in currency, stamps, express or postal money order, 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 

‘The subjects of the other etchings comprising the series are ‘‘Rock of Ages, 
Niagara Falls,” ‘*Old Spring at West Point,” ‘‘999" and the ‘‘De Witt Clinton,’ 
and ‘Rounding the Nose, Mohawk Valley.” 

, 


Any four of them will be mailed to one address for $2.50, or the entire 


Set of five to one address for $3.00. 





Press of J. J. Little & Co., Astor Place, New York 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 


ment blood Report, 
Rovat Baking Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


in leavening strength.—Latest United States Govern- 





WALTER BAKER & CO, 


- The Largest Manufacturers of 
, 4 PURE, HICH CRADE 


wo (0C0AS ant Chocolates 


IN THIS COUNTRY, 
Offer their delicious 
, Vanilla Chocolate 


For Afternoon and Evening 
Social Gatherings. 


fult is a TRIUMPH of Chocolate Making, 










* Their 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 
which, Unlike the Dutch Process, 
Ismade Without the use of Alkalies 


or other Chemicals or Dyes, 





Is absolutely pure and solubfe, and costs less 
than one cent %. cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








FOK THE LAUNDRY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 














What is it? 


In point of fact, it is the freedom 
from poisonous and spurious in- 
gredients, the excellence in flavor, 
that gives to 


DELICIOUS 


FlaVOring vane 


Extracts o:" 


their wide popularity and increas- 
ing sale. 

The retail grocers are learning 
that quality rather than price is 
necessary to retain the confidence 
of customers and make a success- 


ful business. 
Send for Dr. Price’s book. ‘* Delicious 
Desserts.” Mailed free. 
PRICE FLAVORING EXtTRActr Co., 
Chicago. 
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